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MICAH CLARKE 

HIS STATEMENT 


I 

Of Cornet Joseph Clarke of the Ironsides 

I’l’ may In*, my dear grandchildren, tliat at one time or another 
I have told you nearly all the incidents whicli have oi^curred 
(luring luy adventurous life. To your father and to your 
nu^tlier, at least, 1 know that none of them are unfamiliar. 
Y’^et when I consider that time wears on, and fehat a grey liead 
is ajjt to contain a failing memory, I aiii ju'ompted to use 
these long winter (wenings in putting it all before you from 
the beginning, that you may have it as one clear story in your 
minds, and ])ass it on as such to those wdio come after you. 
For iK^w that the house of llruuswick is tirmly estid dished 
upon the throne and that jieace prevails in the land, it will 
become less (‘.a.sy for you every year to understand liow' men 
felt wdicn Fhiglishmen were in arms against Englishmen, and 
when ho who should have been the shield and the j)roiector of 
his subje(*ts had no thought but to force ui)on them what they 
most aldiorrcd and detested. 

My istory is one which you may well treasure uj) in your 
memories, and tell again to others, for it is not likely that in 
this whole county of Hampshire, or even perhaps in all England, 
there is another left alive who is so well able to si>eak from 
his own knowledge of these events, or who has played a more 
forward part in them. All that I know I shall endeavour 
soberly and in due order to jmt iK'fore you. I sliall try to 
make those dead men quicken into* life for your behoof, and to 
call back out of the mists of the past those scenes which were 
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"brisk enough in the acting, though they read so dully and so 
heavily in the pages * of the worthy men who have set them- 
selves to record them. Perchance my words, too, might, in 
the oars of strangers, seem to be but an old man’s gossip. To 
you, however, who know that these eyes which are looking at 
you looked also at the things which I describe, apd that this 
hand *lias struck in for a good cause, it will, I know, be dif- 
ferent. Bear in mind as you listen that it was your qtiarrel as 
well as our own in >vhich we fought, and that if now you grow 
• up to be free men in a free land, privileged to think or to pray 
as youi^ consciences shall direct, you may thank (lod that you 
are reaping the harvest which your fathers sowed in blood and 
suffering when the Stuarts were on the throne. 

I Was bom then in the year 1664, at Havant, which is a 
flourishing village a few miles from Portsmouth off the main 
London road, and there it was that I spent the greater part of 
my youth. It is now as it was then, a pleasant, healthy spot, 
with a hundred or more brick cottages scattered along in a 
single irregular street, each with its little garden in front, and 
maybe a fruit tree or two at the Ixick. In the middle of the 
village stood the old church with the square tow’cr, and the 
great sun-dial like a wrinkle upon its grey weather-blotched 
face. On the outskirts the Presbyterians hail their chapel ; but 
when the Act of Uniformity was passed, their good minister. 
Master Breckinridge, whose discourses had often crowded his 
rude benches while the comfortable pews of the church were 
empty, was cast into gaol, and his flock dispersed. As to the 
Independents, of whom my father was one, they also were 
under the ban of the law, but they attended conventicle at 
Ems worth, whither wo would trudge, rain or shine, on every 
Sabbath moniirig. These meetings were broken up moi*e than 
once, but the congregation was composed of such harmless 
folk, m well beloved and respected by their neighbours, that 
the peace officers came after a time to ignore them, and to let 
them worship in their own fashion. There were Papists, too, 
amongst us, who were compelled to go as far as Portsmouth 
for their Mass. Thus, you see, small as was our village, we 
were a fair miniature of the whole country, for we had our 
scefe and our factions, which were all the more bitter for being 
confined in so narrow a compass. j 

My father, Joseph Clarke, was better known oirer ^he 
countryside by the name of Ironside Joe, for ho had served in 
his youth in the Yaxley troop of Oliver Cromwells famotis regi- 
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meat of horse, and had preached so lustily and fought so stoutly* 
that old Noll himself called him out of. the ranks after the 
fight at Dunbar, and raised him to a cornetcy. It chanced, 
however, that, having some little time later fallen into an argu- 
ment with one of his troopers concerning the mystery of the 
Trinity, the man, who was a half- crazy zealot, smote my father 
across the face, a favour which he returned by a thnisi from 
his broadsword, which sent his adversary to t(?st in person the 
truth of his beliefs. In most armies it would have been con- 
ceded that my father was within his rights in ]>unishing promptly 
so rank an act of mutiny, but the soldiers of Cromwell, had so 
high a notion of their own importance and privileges, that they 
resented this summary justice ui>on their companion. A court- 
martial sat upon my father, and it is likely that he woiiljl have 
Ijeen offered up as a sacrifice to appease the angry soldiery, had 
not the Lord Protector interfered, and limihid the punishment 
to dismissal from the army. Cornet Clarke was accordingly 
stripped of his buff coat and steel cap, and wandered down to 
Havant, where he settled into business as a leather merchant 
and tanner, thcre.by depriving Parliament of as trusty a soldier 
os ever drew blade in its service. Finding that he prospered in 
trade, he took as wife Mary Shepstone, a young Churchwoman, 
and I, Micah Clarke, was the first phnlge of th^i^ union. 

My father, as I remember him first, was tall and straight, 
with a groat spread of shoulder and a mighty chest His face 
was cragg}' and sU‘.rn, with large harsh features, shaggy over- 
hanging brows, iiigh-hridged flcsliy nose, and a full-lipped 
mouth which tightened and set when he wius angry. His 
grey eyes were piercing and sohlier-like, yet I have seen them 
lighten up into a kindly and merry twinkle. His voice was 
the most tremendous and av'e-inspiring that T have ever 
listened to. I cun well Inilieve wdiat I have h(*ard, that when 
he chanted the Hundredth Psalm as he rode down among the 
blue bonnets at I)un])ar, the sound of him rose above the blare 
of trumpets and the crash of guns, like the deep roll of a break- 
ing wave. Yet though he iK)ssess(i<l every quality which was 
needed to raise him to distinction as an ofticer, he had thrown 
off his military habits when he returned to civil life. As he 
prospered and grow rich he might well have worn a sword, 
but instead iio would ever bear a small copy of the Scriptures 
bpund;. to his girdle, where other men hung their weapons. 
He was bqI^ and measured in hi? sjKstHjh, and it was seldom, 
even in bosom of his own family, that he would speak 
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• of the scenes which ho had taken part in, or of the great men, 
Fleetwood and Harrison, Blake and Iretoii, Desborough iand 
Lambert, some of whom had been simple troopers like him- 
self when the troubles broke out. He was frugal in his eating, 
backward in drinking, and allowed himself no pleasures save 
tliree pipes a day of Oronooko tobacco, which he kept ever in 
a brown jar by the great wooden chair on the left-hand side of 
the mantelshelf. 

Yet for all his self-restraint the old leaven would at times 

, begin to work in him, and bring on fits of what his enemies 
would ‘Call fanaticism and his friends piety, though it must be 
confessed that this piety was prone to take a fierce and fiery 
shape. As I look bjick, one or two instances of tliat stand out 
so hard and clear in my recollection that they might be scenes 
which I had seen of late in the playhouse, instead of memories 
of my childhood more than threescore years ago, when the 
second Charles was on the throne. 

The first of these occurred when I was so young that I can 
remember neither what went before nor uhat immediately 
after it. It stuck in my infant mind when other things 
slipped through it. We were all in the house one sultry 
summer evening, when there came a rattle of kettledrums and 
a clatter of hoofs, which brought my mother and my father to 
the door, she with me in her arms that I might have the better 
view. It was a regiment of horse on their way from Chichester 
to Portsmouth, with colours flying and band playing, making 
the bravest show that ever my youtliful eyes had rested u})on. 
With what wonder and admiration did I gaze at the sleek 
])raiiciug steeds, the steel morions, the plumed hats of the 
oflicers, the scarfs and bandoliers. Never, I thought, had such 
a gallant comiiany assembled, and I clappcid my hands and 
cried out in my delight. My father smiled gravely, and took 
me from my mother's arms. ‘Nay, lad,' he said, ‘thou art a 
soldier’s son, and should have more judgment than to commend 
such a rabble as this. Canst thou nf)t, child as thou art, see 
that their arms are Jll-found, their stirrup-irons rusted, and 
their ranks without order or cohesion? Neither have they 
tlirown out a troop in advance, as should even in times of 
peace he done, and their roar is straggling from liere to Bed- 
hainpton. Yea,’ he continued, suddenly sliaking his long ari|i 
at the troojKirs, and calling out to them, ‘ye are corn ripe fw 
the sickle and waiting only for the rea})ers \\ Several of them 
reined up at this sudden out-flame. ‘ Hit tHe crop-eared rascal 
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over the pate, Jack !* cried one to another, wheeling his horse* 
round ; but there was that in my father^s face which caused him 
to fall back into the ranks again with his purpose unfulfilled. 
The regiment jingled on down the road, and my mother laid her 
thin hands upon my father’s arm, and lulled with her pretty 
coaxing w^ays the sleeping devil whicli had stirred within him. 

On another occasion which I can remember, about my se'venth 
or eighth year, his wrath burst out with more dangerous effect. 

I was playing about him as lie worked in the tanning-yard one 
spring afternoon, wlien in thi'ough the open doorway strutted 
two statidy gentlemen, with gohl facings to their coats and smart 
cockades at tlie side of their three-cornered hats. They were, 
fis I afterwards iindc^rstood, officers of the fleet who w^ere pass- 
ing tlirt)ugh Havant, and seeing us at work in the yatd, de- 
signed to ask us Sfune question as to their route. The younger 
of the pair accosted my father and began his speech by a great 
clatter of words which were all High Hutch to me, though I ‘ 
now see that they were a string of smth oaths as are common 
in the moutli of a sailor ; though wliy tlie very men who are 
in most danger of a])pearing before tin*. Almighty should go out 
of their way to insult Him, hath over l)een a mystery to me. 
My father in a rough stern voice bade him speak with more 
I’overence of sacred things, on which the paii^ of them gave 
tongue together, swearing tenfold worse tlian before, and call- 
ing my father a canting rogue and a smug-faced Presbytery 
Jack, Wliat more tlu^y might have said 1 know not, for my 
father picked up the great roller wlierewith he smootlieil the 
leather, ami daslung at them he brought it down ou the side 
of one of their heads with such a swashing blow, that had it 
m)t been for his stiff* liat the man would never have uttered 
oath again. As it was, he dropped like a log upon tlie stones 
of the yard, wliile his comjianion whi})ped out his rapier and 
made a vicious thrust ; but my father, wlio was as active as lie 
was strong, sprang aside, and bringing liis cudgel down upon 
the outstretched arm of the officer, cracked iijike the stem of 
a tobacco-pij)(*. This affair made no litt^ stir, for it occurred 
at the time when those arcliMiars, ( >at(>s, lledloe, and Carstairs, 
were disturbing the public mind by their rumours of plots, and 
a rising of some sort was ex])(»cted throughout the country. 
Within a few days all Hampshire wiis ringing wdth an account 
of the malcontent tanner of Havant, who ba(l broken the liead 
and the arm of two of his Majesty’s servants. An inquiry 
showed, however, that there >vas no treasonable meaning in 
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the matter, and the* officers having confessed that tht* first 
words came from them, the Justices contented themselves with 
imposing a fine upon my father, and binding him over to keep 
the peace for a pt^riod of six months. 

I tell you these’ incidents that you may have an idea of 
the fierce and earnest religion* which filled not only your own 
ancestor, but most of those men who were trained in the 
parliamentary armies. In many ways they were more like those 
fanatic Saracens, who believe in conversion by tlie sword, than 
the followers of a Cliristian creed. Yet they have this great 
merit, tliat their own lives were for the most part clean and 
commendable, for they rigidly adhered themselves to those laws 
which they would gladly have forced at the sword^s point upon 
others^ It is true that among so many there were some whose 
piety was a shell for their ambition, and others who practised 
in secret what they denounced in public, but no cause however 
good is free from such hypocritical parasites. That the greater 
part of the saints, as they termed themselves, were men of 
sober and God-fearing lives, may be shown by the fact that, 
after the disbanding of the army of the Commonwealth, the 
old soldiers flocked into trade throughout the country, and 
made their mark wherever they went by their industry and 
worth. There ns many a wealthy business house now in Eng- 
land which can trace its rise to tlxo thrift and honesty of some 
simple pikeman of Ireton or Cromwell. 

But that I may help you to understand the character of your 
great-grandfather, 1 skull give an incident which shows how 
fervent and real were the emotions which prompted the violent 
moods which 1 have described. I was about twelve at the 
time, my brothers Hosea and Ephraim wen^ respectively nine 
and seven, while little Ruth could scarce have been more than 
four. It chanwid that a few days before a wandering preaclier 
of the Independents luul put up at our house, and his religious 
ministrations had left my father moody and excitable. One 
night I had gope to bed as usual, and was sound asleep with 
my two brothers ]>esi^ me, when we were roused and oi^ered 
to come downstairs, fuddling on "our clothes wo followed him 
into the kitchen, where my mother was sitting pale an4 sc^d 
with Ruth upon her knee. 

‘ Gather round me, my children,’ he said, in a deep reverent 
voice, Hhat we may all appear before the throne together. 
The kingdom of the Lord is at hand — oh, be y© ready^to 
receive Him I This very night, my loved (xai^% ye ^aU see 
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Him ill His splendour, with the angels and the archangels 
ill their might and their glory. At the third hour shall He 
come — that very third lioiir which is now drawing upon us.’ 

‘Dear doe,* said my mother, in soothing tones, ‘thou art 
scaring tliyself ami the children to no avail. If the Son of 
Man he indeed coming, what matters it whether we he ahcd 
or afoot V 

‘ IVace, woman,’ lie. answered sternly ; ‘has He not said that 
He will ciniH* like. a. thud in the night, and that it is for us 
to await Him? rioin with me, then, in prayerful outpourings, 
that wi* may he hmnd as tluKsi* in hridal iirray. Let us oiler 
up thank.s that !!<* has graeinusly vimchsafed to warn us 
through the woi«ls nf His servant. ( >h, great Lord, lof>k 
<l<iwn upon this snaill Hock ami lead it to tin*, sheep fold ! 
]\lix not llu‘ little wlieat with the great world of chair, (di, 
imu'ciful Katlier ! look graciously uj»on my wife, and forgive 
her the. sin of Eraslianisni, she being hut a woman and little 
(itted to (‘ast olf the bonds of antichrist wluu'eiii she was h(»rn. 
And thes(‘ too, my littl<‘ ones, Micah and Ilos(‘a, Kphraim ami 
Kntli, all named after ddiy faithful servants of old, oh Jet them 
stand u)H>n Thy right liaml this night!’ Thus lui ])rayed on 
ill a wild rush <if huruing, pleading words, writhing ju’ostrate 
upon the. floor in the veliemence <»f Jiis suj>]>li<^dion, while* W(^ 
po<u* trenihiing mites, liuddled round our mother’s skirts and 
gaZ(Ml witli terror at the contorted figure seen hy tlu* <ljm light 
<»f the simjde oil lamp. On a sudden the elang of the new 
church clock t(»lu that tlie liour liad come, ^^y father sprang 
from the fl(»or, and rushing to the casement, stared uj) with 
wild e.\ju‘(‘t.ant eyes at the starry lieaveus. AVhether he e.on- 
jureil up some vision in his excited brain, or whether the I'ush 
of feeling on timliiig that Ids ex]>eelations were in vain, was 
too much for him, it is certain that lie threw his h>ng arms 
upwards, uttered a hoarse sefeam, ami tumbled l)ackwards with 
foaming lips and twitching limbs upon the ground. Tor an 
hour ,or more my I'oor mother and I did what wt*. eoulil to 
soothe 1dm, whih* the ehildreu wliimpered in a conier, until 
at last lie staggen*d slowly to his feet, and in hri<*f broken 
AVords ord(*red us to our rooms. From that liim* 1 have never 
liearil him alludi' to the matter, nor <lid he ev(*r give us any 
reason why he slnmld vso e.oidid<*ntly have expectial the secoml 
corning upon that particular niglil. T have hsarned siiic<\ liow- 
ever, tliat the preacher who visited us w^as what was call(‘d in 
those days a fifth-iuonarchy man, and tliat this partieular sect 
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was very liable to tliese premonitions. I have no doubt that 
something which he . had said had put the thought into my 
father’s head, and that tin* fiery nature of the man htid done 
the rest. 

So much for your great-gi’and father, Ironside* Joe. I have 
preferred to put tliesi* i>aHsages before you, for oil the ])rinciple 
that iictions speak louder than words, 1 find tlunt in describing 
a man’s character it is better to give examples of his ways than 
to speak in broad and general terms. Had 1 said tliat he wai* 
fierce in his religion and subject to strange fits of ])iety, the 
words might have mach^ little im])ression upi»n you ; but wlnm 
I tell you of his attack upon the officers in the tanning-yard, 
and his summoning us down in the dead of the niglit U> await 
the second coming, you can judge for yours(‘lves the lengtii.s }( 
which his belief would carry liira. For the rest, lie v/as an 
excellent man of business, fair and even generous in his 
dealings, respected by all and loved by few, for his nature was 
too self-contained to admit of much aifection. To us he was 
a stern and rigid father, punishing us lieiivily for wliatever hi*, 
regarded as amiss in our conduct. He ha<l a store of such 
proverbs as ‘Give a child its will ami a whelp its fill, and 
neither will strive,’ or ‘ Children are certain cares and uncertain 
comforts,’ wherewith he would temper my mother’s more kimlly 
impulses, lie could not bear that we should play trick-track 
upon the green, or dance with the other children upon tin* 
Saturday night. 

As to my mother, dear soul, it was her calm, j)eaceful 
influence wdiich kept my father within bounds, ami softened 
his austere rule. Seldom indeed, i!ven in his darkest moods, 
did the touch of her gmitle hand and tlie sound of jier voice* 
fail to sootlie his fiery spirit. She came of a Church st<K;k, 
and held to her religion with a quiet grip which was proof 
against every attempt to turn hbr from it. T imagiuo that 
at one time her husband liad argued much with her upon 
Arminianism and the .sin of simony, but finding his exhorta- 
tions useless, he had abandom*d the subject save on very rai’e*- 
occasions. In spite of lier J^piscopacy, however, she remained 
a staunch Whig, and never allowed h(?r loyalty to the throne 
to cloud her judgment as to the doings of the monarch who 
sat upon it. 

Women were good hou8eke(ij)ers fifty years ago, but she 
was conspicuous among thobest. To sc(i her spotless cuffs and 
snowy kirtle one would scarce credit how hard she laboured* 
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It was only the woll-(mlered house and the dustlcss rooms 
wliich proclaimed her constant industry. She made salves 
and eyewaters, powders and confects, cordials and persico, 
orangotlower Avater and cherry hrandy, each in its due seasen, 
and all of the host. She was wise, too, in herbs and simples. 
The villai^ers and the, farm labourers would rather any daj' have 
lu^r advice upon th(‘ir ailments tJ)an that of Dr. Jackson of 
I*urbrook, who never mixed a drauj^ht under a silver crt)wn. 
Over the whol<‘, countryside there was no woman more de- 
s(»rvedly lespected and more esteemed both by those above her 
;ind by those l)eiieath. * 

Such Avivre my ]»ar(‘nis as I remember tlnun in my childhood. 
As to myself, 1 shall h‘i my story exjJain the growth of my 
own natiii’it. IVIy bjothers jind my sister Avere all browlifaced, 
sturdy little country children, with no very marked traits save 
a love of mischief eontrolleil l\v the fear of tlicir father. These, 
with Martha tlie servin<^-mai<l, formed our whole household 
<lurin»^ those, hoyish years Avlien the [diant soul of the child is 
liard(‘ning into the s«‘tti(‘d character of the man. How these 
influences a(iect(‘d me 1 shall leave for a future* sitting, and if 
I weary you hy rcconlijig them, you must nmiemher that! am 
telli^J g these, things rather for your [U'olit than for your amuse- 
ment ; that it may assist you in your jourm^y through life to 
know how another has ])ieked out the path before you. 


II 

Of my going to School and of my coming thence 

WAtu tin*- liome inllueiices which I have described, it may be 
readily imagined that my young iniml turned very much upon 
the subplot of religion, the more so as my father and mother 
took dillerent views upon it.. The old Ihiritan soldier held that 
the Bible alone contained all things essential to salvation, and 
that though it might ho advisable that those who were gifted 
with wisdom or eloquence should ex[)()und the Scriptures to 
their brethren, it was hy no means m^eessary, but rather hurt- 
ful and degrading, tliat any organised body of ministers or of 
bishops should chiim sjwcial picwoftatives, or take the place of 
mediators between the creature and the Creator. For the 
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wealthy dignitaries of the Church, rolling in their carriages 
to their cathedrals, in order to preach the doctrines of their 
Masku*, who wore llis sandals out in tramping over the. country- 
side, he professed the most bitter contempt \ nor was ho more 
leniejit to those poorer members of the clergy who winked at 
the vices of their })atrons tliat they might secure a s(‘at at tJieir 
tabhi, 'jiud who woid(i sit through a long evening of profanity 
rather than bid good-bycx b) the t*Jic‘ese.cakes and the wine flask. 
That siKtli men lejireseiited redigious truth was abhorrent to his 
-mind, nor would he (^veii give his adhesion to tliat form of 
ehur<*h government dear to the Presbyterians, where a general 
council of the ministers direcbul tine atVairs of their ehnrcli. 
Every man was, in Ids o}»inion, equal in the eyes of tln^ Almighty, 
and iidne had a right to claim any pn‘ced(‘nec over his neigh- 
bour in matters of religion. The book was written for all, and 
all were (.‘qually able to read it, ]»rovided that their minds we.re 
enlightened by the Holy Spirit. 

My mother, on the other hand, held that the very essenci* 
of a church was that it should have a hierarchy and a graduated 
goverjimeiit witldri itself, with the king at the apex, the arch- 
bishops ])eneath him, tlie bishops under tlieir control, and so 
down through the luiidstry to the coiumon folk. 8uch was, 
in her ()])inion, the Church as established in th(i beginning, and 
no religion without th(;s(‘ ediaracteristics could lay any claim to 
being the true one.. Jtitual was to Inu' of as great importance* 
as morality, and if every tradesman and farnn*r were allowed to 
invent j)raye.rs, and change ttn^ service as the fancy seized Idni, ' 
it wouhl ])(} impossi])le to pn*serve tlie jmrity of the Christian 
creed. She agreed that religion was leased njjoii the Bible, but 
the Bible was a book wbicb eemtained much that was obscure, 
and unless that obscurity wen^ cleared away by a tluly elected 
and eonsecrab^d servant of thxl, a lineal descendant of the 
Disciples, all human wisdom might ikjI si‘.rve to interpret it 
aright. That was my mother’s })Osiiion, and neither argument 
nor entreaty could move her from it. The. only question of 
belief on which my two ]>arents were ecpially ardmit was their 
mutual dislike, aiul ilistrust of the Roman Catholic forms of 
worship, and in this tlic ( dm rch woman was (‘.very whit as 
decidcid as the hinatical Independent. 

It may s(K‘m strange, to you in these days of tolerance, that 
the adh(3r(mts of this vernirable creed should have met with 
such universal ill-will front sne.cossive generations i^f English- 
men. We recognise now that there are no more useful or loyal 
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citizens in the state than our Catholic >)rethron, and Mr# 
Alexander Pope or any othei* leading Papist is no more looked 
ilown upon for his r(3ligion than was Mr. William IVnii for his 
(.^)uakorism in the reign of King James. We can scarce. cTcdii, 
how nobleuK*!! like*. Lord Stafford, ecclesiastics like*. Arclil)ish(>p 
Plunkett, an<l coininouers like. Langhorm*. aiul Pickering, wene* 
draggcid f-o death on the testimony of tin*, vilest of thf* vile, 
without a voic,<* being raised in tlndr behalf ; or how it could be 
considenul a patriotic act on tin* part of an Knglish Protestant 
to (.-firry a Hail loaded with icuid b(‘ne.;ith his ejoak a.s ji rnemici^ 
against his hariiil(*.ss neighbours who diff(*red fiom him on points 
of doctrine. It was a long madin^ss which has now ha]»[)il} 
jjassed off, or at least shows itself in a milder and rar(*r form. 

Foolish as it afipears to us, there weni some solid reaicons to 
a(;coiint for it. You have read doubtless how, a ceiitiny befori* 
I was born, the great kingdom of Spain waxed find [)rospered. 
Her ships covercjd <*very sea. Her troo])s were victorious 
vvh(*-rev(*r tln^y aj)])eared. In letters, in learning, in all the jirts 
of war find jxaic.c*. they were the foremost nation in luiropf*. 
You Inivo heard also of the ill-blood which existed b(‘tween 
this grefit nfition and ourselves ; how our adv(‘ntur(‘rs hfirri(‘d 
their jxKssessions ficross the Atlanti(.t, whih^ they retorted by burn- 
ing su(di of our seamen as they coukl catch 1^ their clevilish 
In(]uisition, and by thr(*{itening our coasts both from Cadiz and 
from th(‘ir ])rovinces in the Netherlands. At last so hot became 
the. (|uarrcl that the other nations stood off, as 1 have, sei'ii the 
folk clear fi spac(* for the sword-players at l[ockh*y-in-the-llole, 
so that the Spanish giant and tough little Fngland wen* left 
face to face to fight the matter out. Throughout idl that 
business.it wfis as the emissary of the Pope, and ;is the avenger 
of tin* dishonoured Ibuuan Church, that King Philip profr^ssed 
to c.ome. It is triu^ Unit Lord Howard and many anothei- g(*ntle- 
lujin of the old religion fought stoutly figainst the l)ons, but 
the peo])le. <!ould nevtu' forget that tin* n-formed biith had bec-n 
the flag under Avhich tln^y had com|uer(‘d, and th.it the bli*ssing 
of the Pontill* had rcsbjd with tlu-ir op]X)n(‘nts. Idien cjinu* 
the (n*uel and foidish attcihpt of hhiry to force upon th(*m 
creed for which th(*y had no sym]>athy, find at tin* hei'ls of it 
another gil^at Roman Catholic pow(‘r niciuued our liberty from 
the Continent. The growing strength of France ])roniotcd a 
corres] lending distrust of I’apistry in England, which reached a 
head when, at about the time of •which 1 wribi, Louis XIV. 
threatened us with invasion at the very monumt when, by tin* 
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;'evocation of the Edict of l^antes, he showed his intolerant 
spirit towards the faith which we held dear. The narrow 
Protestant ism - of Kiiglaiid was less a religioius senthnent than 
a patriotic reply to tJie aggr(*.ssive liigotry of ]ier (*-nernies. Oiir 
Catholic countrymen were inipo}mlar, not so niindi heeaTisc they 
helieved in Transnhstaiitiation, as because tliey W(‘r<* unjustly 
sus])e(^(*d of symj)athising vvitli the Eniperor or with the King 
of' France. Now that our niilitiiry successes have secaired us 
against all fe.ar of attack, we liave ha])pily lost that hitter 
religious liatred hut for which Oates and Ihingerfield woul<l 
Ijave lied in vain. 

In the days wlien I was young, special causes liad inflanuHl 
this dislike and made it all the inure hitter hecause there was 
a spicCj of fear minghul wdth it. As long as the Catholics wen* 
only an obscure faction they might be ignored, ]>ut when, 
towards the close of the reign of the second Charles, it appeared 
to bo absolutely certain that a Catholic <ly nasty was about to 
fill the throne, and that Catholicism was to hv> the court religion 
and the stepping-stone to preferment, it was felt that a tlay of 
vengeance might be at hand for those who had traiii])liHl upon 
it when it was defenceless. TIkwc was alarm and iim‘asiness 
amongst all classes. The Church of England, wliich depends 
upon the monarch as an arch deptmds upon the k(\vstorie ; the 
nobility, whoso estates and coders had botm onrichecl by th(‘. 
plunder of the abbeys ; the mob, whose idcias of Pa[>istry were 
mixed uj) with tliumhscrews and F(»x’s Martyrology, were all 
equally disturbed. Nor was the prospect a hopidul one for 
their cause. Charles wjus a very lukewarm Protestant, and 
indeed showed upon liis deathbed that he was no Prot(*stant at 
all. Tlicre was no longer any chance of liis having h‘gitimatc 
offspring. Tin'. Duke of York, his younger lm)ther, was there 
fore heir to the throne, and ho was known to be an austen^ 
and narrow Papist, while his spouse, Mary of. Idodcuia, was as 
bigotcul as liimself. Should they have children, there could h(‘ 
no question but that they would be hrouglit up in the, hiith of 
their ])arents, and that a line of Catholic monorchs would 
occupy the throne of England. 'To the Churcdi, as nipresented 
by my mother, and to Nonconforinity, in tlui person of my 
father, this was an equally inUilo.mhle prospect. 

I have been telling you all this old history because you will 
find, as I go on, tliat this state of things cimsod in the end such 
a seething and fermenting throughout the nation that even I, 
a simple village lad, was dragged into the whirl and bad my 
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whole life influenced hy it. If I did not make the course of 
events clear to you, you would hardly understand flie influ- 
ences which had such an cfFect upon niy whole history. In the 
meantime, I wish you to remember that when King dames II. 
ascended the throne he did so amid a sullen silence on the part 
of a large, c.lass of liia subjects, and that both my father and 
my mother w(ire among those who were zealous for a l^rotes- 
tant succession. 

My childhood was, as I have already said, a gloomy one. 
Now and again when there chanced to be a fair at Portsdown 
Hill, or when a passing rarec showman set up his booth in the 
village, my dear mother would slip a penny or two from her 
housekc(*.ping money into my hand, and with a warning finger 
upon her lif> would send me off to see tlu^ sights. These treats 
were, however, rare events, and made such a mark upon my 
mind, that when I was sixteen years of age I could have checked 
oir u])on my lingers all that I had ever seen. There was 
William Ilarker the* strong man, who lifted Farmer AIccdPs 
roan mare ; and there was Tubby Lawson the dwarf, who could 
lit himself into a pickle jar- these two I well remember from 
the wonder wlierewith they struck my youthful soul. Then 
there was tin*, show of the phiying dolls, and that of the en- 
chanttHl island and iMynheor Munster from Hi# Lowlands, who 
could turn himself round upon a tight-rope while playing most 
sweetly upon a virginal. Last, but far the best in my estima- 
tion, was the grand play at the Portsdown Fair, entitled ‘ The 
true and ancieni story of IMfiudlin, the iiu'nLanPs daughter of 
liristol, and of her lover Antonio. How th(*y were cast away 
uy>on the shores of Barbary, wh(we the mermaids are seen float- 
ing u])on the sea and singing in the rocks, foretelling their 
danger.’ This little ])icce gave me keener pleasure than ever 
in after years I received from the grandest comedies of Mr. 

< -ongreve and of Mr. Drydeii, though acted l)y Kynaston, 
Betterton, and the whole strength of the Ring’s own company. 
At LhiclH'.ster once I remember that 1 ]>aid a penny to .see the 
left shoe of the youngest sister of Poiipbar’s wife, but as it 
looked mucb like any otlu‘V old shoi% and was just about the 
size to have fitted the show-woman, 1 have often feared that 
rny penny Wei I into the hands of rogues. 

There were other shows, however, which I might see for 
nothing, and yet were more real and every whit as interesting 
as any for which I paid. Now anj again upon a lioJiday I was 
permitted to walk down to Portsmouth — once I was even taken 
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ill front of niy father upon his pad napj, and there I wandered 
with hiiiff tlirougli the streets witli wondt^rin^ eyes, niarvellin,!^ 
over the stranj^e sij^hts around me. 1'lie walls and tlie moats, 
the ^at(*s and the sentinels, the lonpj llip;h Street with the .c^roat 
government buildinj^s, and the eimstant rattle of drums and 
hlare of triimjiets ; ih<\y nnule my little heart heat qiiieker 
heneaUi my saj^athy stiitl' jacket. Here was the- house in Avhic^li 
some thirty years hefor<‘ the proml I>uk<* of J>uekiii<fham had 
been struck down by the assassin^ (hi^i'er. "Fhere, too, was 
the Ciovernor\s dwidlin^, and 1 r<*m(*mber that even as I looked 
he came ridinj' uj) t(» it, nnl-faced ami (‘holeric., with a nose such 
as a ( lovernor should have, and his breast all slashed with jjjold. 
‘Js he iiot a fine man?’ 1 said, lookint^ up at my father. He 
laiiifhed and <lrew his liat down over liis brows. ‘ It- is the first 
time that I liave seim Sir Kalph Lin^ard’s fae<‘,’ said h(*, ‘but 1 
saw his back at Pn'ston fij^ht. All, lad, ]>n>ud as h(^ 'looks, if 
he did but sec^ old Noll eomiii}' in through the door he would 
not think it beneath him to climb out throuiLdi th(^ wimlow ! ' 
The clank of steel or tlie si^^ht of a buff-coat would always serve 
to stir u]) the old Konndlu'ad bitterm*.ss in my fatlau’s breast, 
JJut there were other sights in Portsmouth be.sid(‘s the red- 
coats and their Hovernor. Thc^ yard was the second in flu* 
kingdom, after Chatham, and there, was ever sonu*! new war- 
ship ready u])on the slips. Then tluu’e was a squadron of 
King’s shijis, ami sometimes the Avhole ll(‘.et at iS])ithead, when 
tht*. streets would be full of sailor-s, with their faces as brown 
as mahogany and jiigtails as stiff and hard as tluu’r (uitlass(*s. 
To watch tlieir rolling gait, and to hear tlu‘ir strange, quaint 
talk, and tluur tal(*s of the Dutch wars, was a rare treat to nu^ : 
and 1 have sometimes when I was alone, fasteneil mysidf on to 
a group of them, and juissed the day in wandering from tav(‘rn 
to tavern. It chanced «nie, day, how<*ver, that one of them 
insisted ujion my sharing his glass <»f Canary wine, and after 
wards out of roguislim‘ss persuaded me. to taki* a second, with 
tlw:? result that 1 was sent home speechless in the carrier’s cart, 
ami was mn'c.r again allowinl to go into Portsmouth alone. My 
father was less shocked at the ihc.ident than I should have 
ex])(icted, and remimhal my mother that Noah had been ovmu'- 
tak(ui in a similar maiiiujr. He also narrated bo% a certain 
ficld-chaplain ( Jrant, of I )e.sborough’s regiment, having after a 
hot and dusty day drunk sundry flagons of mnm, had there- 
after snng certain ungodly songs, and danced in a manner nnbe- 
coraing to his sacred profession. Also, how he had afterwards 
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explained that such hackslidinpfs were not to be rep^arded 
as faults of tlie individual, but rather as actual obsessions of 
tli(‘ evil OIK*, who eonLrivf*d in this manTK*r to ^dve scandal to 
the faithful, and S(de(*ted the most fondly for his evil jairjiose. 
'riiis ingenious defenc(^ of the lield-eliaplain was the saving of 
niy hack, for my faUK*r, who was a ]»eii(*ver in Sohnnon’s axiom, 
had a stout asli stick and a stron^f arm for whatever ma‘nK‘d 
to him to he a fallinj^^ away from tin* tnu*. ])ath. 

From th(’ day that. I hrst le.ariied my letters from the horn- 
hook at my mother’s kiuM* 1 was always hunjjjry to imacasi* my 
knowh‘d; 4 (*, and iK‘V(*r a ]ue(‘e of ])rint came in my way that 1 
did ikH ea.j'erly master. My father ]>ushed tin*, sectarian hatred 
of learninL( to smdi a length that he was averse to having any 
worldly hooks within his doors.^ I was de])endent thei’eforc* 
for my sup[»ly u])f)n one or two of my friends in the village, 
who lent me a volume at a time from their small ]ihrari(‘s. 
Th(‘s(‘. 1 wonhl carry inside my shirt, and would only dare to 
])roduee wlum 1 c<nild slip away into the fields, and li(^ hid 
amon^ the lonj; ^’ass, or at night when the rushlight was still 
hurning, and my father’s snoring assured nn* that there was 
no danger of his det(*cting mo. In this way 1 worked uj) from 
I,^on Iiellianis of (Ireece and the ‘ Keven Chamju’ons,’ through 
'rarleton’s ‘J<‘sts’ and otlier such hooks, uirtii I could take 
jdeasure in the poetry of Waller and of Herrick, or in the 
plays of Massinger and Shakespeare. How sw(‘et were the* 
liours when J could lay Jiside all thought of fre(*.will and of 
])redestination, to lie with iny heels in the, air among the 
scented clover, and listen to old Chaucer telling the sweet 
story of (frisel the patient, or to weep hu the chaste I)(‘sde- 
mona, and mourn over the untimely eml of ht*r gallant spouse.. 
There w<*re times as ] rose up with my mind full of the nohh* 
poetry, and glanced over the fair slope (d’ the countryside, with 
the gl(‘amiiig sea heyond it, and the purple outline (*f the Isli* 
c§ AVight u])on the horizon ; avhe.n it w’ould he borne in upon 
me tliat the I Icing who created ,all this, and who gave man tlie 
power of ])ouring out these beautiful thoughts, *\vas not the 
possession of one sect or another, or of this nation or that, hut 
was the kindly Father of every one of the little children whom 
He had lei loose on this fair playground. It grieved me then, 
and it grieves me now, that a man of such sirn’crify and lofty 
purpose as your great-grandfather shf>uld have hoen so tied 
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down by; iron doctrines, and should iniafj;ine hi3 Creator to be 
so niggard of His ni(u;cy as to withhold it from nine-and-ninefty 
in the luimlrcti. Well, a man is as ho is trained, and if my 
father bore a iiarroAv mind upon his broad shoulders, ho has at 
least the (?i*edit that he was ready to do and to snlfer-hll things 
for what he conc('.ivod to tlie, truth. If you, my dears, hav(» 
more rtnlightene<l viciws, tak('. heed that they bring you to lead 
a mol‘(^ enliglitonofl life. 

When T was fourteen years of ago, a yellow-haired, brown- 
faced lad, I was packed off to a small private school at Peters- 
tioM, nijd there 1 remaitied for, a year, returning liome for the 
last Saturday in each month. I took witli me oidy a scanty 
outfit of schoolbooks, with Lilly’s ‘Ljitin Craminar,^ and Rosser’s 
‘View. of all the Religions in the WorM from the Creation 
down to our own Times,’ which was shoved into my hands by 
my good mother as a parting prcvseiit. With this smfll stock 
of letters I might have fared ha<lly, had it not happem^d that 
Tuy master, Mr. Thomas Chillingffiot, had himsedf a good 
library, and took a ] pleasure in lending his hooks to any of 
his scholars who showed a desire to improve themsedves. 
Under this good old man’s care 1 not only picked up som(‘ 
smattering of Latin and Greek, hut I found moans to read 
good English translations of many of the classics, and to acquhu' 
a knowledge of the history of my own and other countries. 
I was rapidly growing in mind as well as in hody, when my 
school career was cut short by no less an event than my 
summary and ignominious expulsion. How this unlooked-for 
ending to my studies came alKuit I must now set before 
you. 

Petersfield had always been a great stronghold of the Clmrch, 
having hardly a Nonconformi.st within its bounds. T))e reason 
of this was that most of the house proj)orty was owned by 
/,(»alouB Chur<‘hmen, who refused to allow any om*. who difh^red 
from the Estahli.shed (’hurch to .set.tle. there. The Vi(^ar, whoie 
naim^ w;is T^infold; possessed in this manner great poAver in the 
town, and as he was a man with a high inflamed countenance 
and a pompous manner, he inspired n(^ little awe among the 
quiet inhabitants. I (jan sec*, him now with his beaked nose, 
his rounded waistcoat, and his bandy legs, which looked as if 
they had given way beneath the load of learning Avhich tliey 
were compelled to cjarry. Walking slowly with right hand stiffly 
extended, tapping the pavement at every step with his metal- 
1 leaded stick, he would pause as each person passed him, and 
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wait to see that h(‘. was given the salute which he thought dua 
to his dignity. This courtesy he never dreamed of r(‘turning, 
save in the case of some of his ric]H‘.r parishioners ; Imt if by 
chance it wore omitt^ed, he would hurry after thu cul])rit, and, 
sliakiiig liis stick in his face, insist u})on his deifing his ca]) to 
him. We youngsters, if we met liim on our walks, wf)uld 
scuttle by liim like a brood of chickens ])assiiig an old turkey 
(‘ 0 (dv, an<l even our worthy master showed a (Iis]v>sition to turn 
<Iown a side-str(?et udien the, ])ortiy figiinj of tlie Vicar was 
semi rolling in our diret^tion. This ]>roiid priest madci a jioint 
of knowing the history of o.vQry one within his parish, and 
having learnt that T was the son of an Iiule, pendent, he spojte 
s(ivev(dy to Mr. Chillingfoot upon the indiscretion which he 
liad shown in admitting me to his school. Indeed, nothing 
but my mother’s go<»d name for orthodoxy provimted him from 
insisting* ujion niy dismissal. 

At the other end of .the village there was a large day-school. 
A constant ftaid jmwailed betw(‘,en the s(‘.holars who attended 
it and the lads who studied under our mast(‘r. No one, couhl 
tell how the war liroke out, but for many years there had beim 
a standing quarrel bcitwcMUi the two, whic.h result<‘d in skir- 
mishes, sallies, and ambuscades, with now and then a ]>itched 
battle. No groat harm was done in these (m^ountc'ts, for the 
weafions wine usually . snowballs in winter and jiine-concs gr 
clods of earth in the summer. Even when the contest got 
closer and we came to listicuffs, a few hruises and a little hlood 
was the worst lliat could come of it. Our opponents wvvv 
more numerous than we, hut we bad the advantage of being 
always together and of having a secure asylum upon wInVh 
to retreat, while they, living in scattered houses all over the 
parish, had no common rallying-point. A streiim,' crossed hy 
tw(> bridge's, ran through the centre of the t.own, and this was 
the hoiindary wliicdi separated our territories from those of out 
enemies. The hoy who crossed the bridgi^ found himself in 
liostile country. * 

Itchanccid that in the first confli(^t which occurred after my 
arrival at tlie scliool J distinguished myself by singling out tin' 
most redoiihtahle of our focmien, and smiting him such a blow 
that he was knocked helpless and was carried olf hy our party 
as a prisoner. This feat of arms (‘stablisluKl my good name as 
a warrior, so I came Jit last to Ix' n'gardod as tlie leader of our 
forces, and to he looked up to by bigger hoys than myself. This 
jiromotion tickled iny fancy so much, that 1 set to work to 
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•prove that I deserved it by devising fresh and ingenious schemes 
for the defeat of our enemies. 

One winter’s evening news reaclnnl us tliat our rivals were 
about to make a raid upon us under cover of night, and that 
they pvo]>os(Ml coming by the little ustnl plank bridge, so as to 
escape our notice*. This bridge lay almost out of th(* tf>wn, 
and Consisted of a single !)road ]>i<^ee of wood without, a 
rail, erecte.d for the good of the town clerk, who lived Just 
opposite to it. We proposed to hide ours(‘lvcs amongst the 
busht's on our side of the stream, and make an un(‘-x])ect(*d 
attack* upon the invaders as they crossexl. As we started, 
however, I betlH)ught nu^ of an ingenious str.atagem which 1 
had read of as being ])rac.tised in the (lerman wars, and 
having expoumhMl it to tin*, great delight of my com])anions, 
we took Mr. Cliillingfoot’s saw, and set off for th(» seat of 
ac.tion. 

On reaching the bridge all was quiet and still. It was 
quit(*. dark and very cold, for Christmas was a])[Uoa.ching. 
There were no signs of our o]»pon(*iits. We exchanged a few 
whispers as to who should do the daring de.(‘d, Imt as the others 
shrank from it, and as 1 was too proud to ]>roi)ose what 1 dare 
not execute, 1 gripj)ed the saw, and sitting astraddle upon the 
jdank set to woTk upon the very centre of it. 
t My purpose was to weaken it in such a way that, though it 
would bear the weight of one, it would colla]>so when the main 
body of our foemen were upon it, and so precipitate them into 
the ice-cold stream. The water was but a cou})le of feet deep 
at the place, so that there was nothing for them but a fright 
and a d miking. So cool a recej)tion ought to deter them from 
ever invading us again, and confirm my rejmtjition as a daring 
leadfir. Ileubon Lockarby, my lieutenant, son of old John 
Lockarby of the Wheatsheaf, manshalled our forces behind tin* 
hedgerow, whilst 1 sawed vigorously at the ]»lank until I liad 
nearly .severed it across. 1 had no compunction about the de- 
struction of the ^bridge, for T knew enough f)f carpentry to s(*e 
that a skilful Joiner could in an hour’s work make it stronger 
than ever by ])utting a pro]) beneath the point where I had 
divided it. When at last 1 felt by the yielding of the plank 
that I h.ad done enough, and that the least strain would snap 
it, I crawled (piietly off, and taking up my position with my 
schoolfellows, awaited the coming of the enemy. 

I had scarce conceialed tnyself when we heard tlie steps of 
some one approacliihg down the footpath which led to the 
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bridf^e. Wc crouched behind the cover, convinced that the , 
S(3und must come from some scout wiiom our foemen had sent 
oil in front — a big boy evidently, for his step was heavy and 
slow, with a clinking noise mingling with it, of which w(j could 
mak(? nothing. iS’earer came the sound and nearer, until a 
shadowy iigure loomed out of the darkness ujion the other side, 
and after jniusing and ])eoring for a monient, came straight for 
tluj bridge,. It was only as he was setting foot upon the plank 
and beginning ging(*Tly to pick his way across it, that we dis- 
cern(‘d the outlines of the familiar form, and r(;alised the dread- 
ful truth that the strang(*.r whom we had tiikmi for the ailvance 
guard of our enemy was in trutli none othi'r than Vicar IMn- 
fold, and that it was the rhythmic pat of his stick which we 
h(‘ard mingling with his footfalls. Fascinated by the sight, we 
lay bereft of all ])ower to warn him— a line of staring eyeballs. 

( )ne step, two st(*])s, three ste]>s di<l the haughty Churchman 
taki*, when there was a rending crack, and ho vanished with a 
mighty splash into the swift-flowing stream, lie must have 
fallen upon his back, for we could see the curved outline of his 
]>ortly Iigure standing out above tlie surface as he struggled 
(hisperately to regain his feet. At last he, managed to get erect, 
and came spluttering for the bank with such a mixture of godly 
(\jaculations and of ])rofane oaths that, even ii 4 our terror, we 
could not keep from laughter. Rising from under his feet lik^, 
a covey of wild-fowl, we scurried oil' across the Helds and so 
back to the school, where, as you may imagine, we said nothing 
to our good master of what had occurred. 

The matter was too serious, how'ever, to be hushed up. The 
'sudden chill set uj) some manner of disturbance in the lx)ttle of 
sack which the Vicar had just been drinking with the town 
clerk, and an attack of gout set in which laid him on his back 
for a fortnight. Meanwhile an examination of the bridge had 
shown that it had becui sawn across, and an inquiry traced the 
matter to J\rr. ChillingfooFs boarders. To save a wholesale ex- 
}>iilsion. of the school f^om the town, 1 was forced to acknow- 
ledgf*. mys(df as both the inventor and ])erpetrator of the (h‘ed. 
Chillingfoot was cntiridy in^the power of the Vicar, so h(», was 
forced to read me^ a long homily in public — which he balanced 
by an aflindionate leave-taking in private and to expel me 
solemnly from the sidiool. 1 never saw my old master again, 
for he died not many years afterwards ; but I hear that his 
second son William is still carrying on the business, which is 
larger and more prosperous than of old. His eldest son turned 
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• QtiJikei' and Avent out to Penn’s settlement, where he is rej>orted 
to have been slain by the savages. 

Tliis adventure shocked my dear mother, but it found great 
favour in tlie eyes of my father, who laughed until the whole 
village resounded with his stentorian merriment. It reminded 
him, he said, of a similar stratagem exeeiihjd at Market Drayton 
by that (h)d-foaring soldier Colonel Pride, wher(‘by a captain 
and three*, troopers of Lunsford’s (»wn reginumt *of liorse liad 
been drowned, and miiuy others prceipiUited into a river, t(» the 
great glory of the true: Church and to the satisfaction c>f the. 
chosen j»eopl(*. Even of tin; Church folk many were secretly 
glad at the misfortune Avhich had ov(‘,rtaken the Vicar, for his 
prettmsions and his pride had made him hated througliout the 
district. 

lly this time J load grown into a sturdy, hroad-shoulder(Ml lad, 
and every montli added to my strength and my stature. When 
I was sixte<in I could carry a hag of whcilt or a ca.sk of beer 
against any man in tin* villagt;, and I could throw the fifteeu- 
]>ound ])utting-8tone. to a distance, of thirty-six. fe(?t, which wjis 
four feet farther than could Ted Dawson, the hlacksmith. 
Dnc^?%hcn my father was tinahle to carry a bale of skins out of 
the yard, I whipped it up and bare it away upon my shouldci*s. 
The old man fi'ould often look gravely at me from under his 
\|eavy tJjLatched eyebrows, and shake his grizzled head as he sat 
in his arm-chair pulling liis ]>ipe. ‘You groAv hK) big for the 
nest, lad,’ ho would say. ‘ 1 doubt .some of tliese days yoiill 
lind yoxir wings and away!’ In luy heart I lunged that the 
time would (‘ume, for I avjis weary of the quiet life of tin*; 
village, and was anxiems to see tljo great world of vrhich f had 
heard and read so mueh. I could in»t look k)uthward without 
my .spirit .stirring Avithiii me a.s my eyes fell ,ii|K>n tlinse dark 
waA'os, the*, white cre.sts ‘of which are like a lluttfu ing signal 
ever waving t<» an English youth and beckoning him to some 
unknown but glorious goal. 
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Of Two Friends of my Youth 

I FKAR, my ohildr(‘n, Uiat you will tliink that the prolu^ie is 
nver loiijL' for the l»lay ; hut the foundations must he laid Ixdore 
the huilding is erected, and a staUuneiit of this sort is a sorry 
and a barren thing unless you hav(‘ a Jviio\vle(lgc of the folk 
C4»iie,erned. Ee ])citient, then, wliile 1 speak to you of the old 
friends of my youth, some of whom you may hear more of 
h(‘reafter, wdiile otlicrs remained })ehiiid in tJie, country liamlet, 
and yet left traces of our early intercourse ujxm my eharactcr 
wliich might still Ik/ discerned there. 

Inu'emost for gO(Ml amongst all wdioni I knew’ wms Zachary 
l*almer, the village carpenkn*, a man whose aged and labour- 
Avarped body eontaine<l the simplest and j>urest of spirits. Yet 
his si III] dicity was by no means the r(‘sult of ignorance, for from 
the teachings of Plato to tht>se of lltd)h(‘s thi^re Avere few systems 
(*ver tho\iglit out by man wdiich he had not studied and we%hed. 
Ikioks were far dearer in my boyhood than they arc now, and 
carpenters were h\ss well paid, but old Palmer Ifad neither wife 
nor child, and spent little on food or raiimuit. Thu^it camis 
al>oiit that on the shelf over his bed lu? had a more choice 
<jol]ection of ho(»ks — few as they were in number — than the 
squire or tlie parson, and these hooks Ik* had reful until he not 
only understood them himself, hut could impart them to others. 

This whikvhoanled ajid venerable village philosopher would 
sit by his cabin vluor upon a summer evening, and wais never 
so pleased as when some of the young fellows Avould slip away 
from their bowds and tlieir quoitqdaying in order to lie in the 
grass tii his feet, and ask him questions about the great men of 
old, their words and their deeds. l>ut of all the youths I and 
rieu])en Lt.)ckarhy, the jnnkoej>ePs son, were his two favourites, 
for we would come the earliest and stoj) the latest to hear the 
old mail talk. No father could have loved Ids children liettc^r 
than did us, and he would spai’e no pains to get at our callow 
thougl^, and to throAv light ujum whatever perplexed or 
troubled us. Like all growing things, we had run our heads 
against the problem of the univ(*,rse. We had p(*oped and 
pryed with our boyish eyes into* those profound doj>ths in 
which the koonest-sighted of the liuman race had seen no 
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, bottom. Yet when wo looked around im in our own village 
world,** and saw the bitterness and rancour which pervaded 
every st;ct, we could not but think that a tree which )>ore such 
fruit must have sometliing amiss with it. This was one of tht; 
thoughts unsi>okeu to our parents which Ave carried to good 
old Zachary, and on which he had much to say wliich cheenMl 
and «{)mforled us. 

‘These janglings and wranglings,’ said lie, ‘are 1>iit on tlie 
surface, and spring from the iidinite varitity of the human mind, 
which will ever adapt a (To<m 1 to suit its own turn (»f thouglit. 
It is the solid core that underlies every (diristian creed whh'h 
is of imporliince. (.'ouM you but live among the Romans or 
the (.Tiv-eks, in the days before this new doctrine was pnjached, 
you would then know the change that it has wrought in the 
world. How this or that text should be cijiistrucul is a mat ter 
of no moment, however warm men may get over it. What is 
of the very greatest moment is, that every man should have a 
good and solid reason for living a simjde, cleanly life. This 
the Christian creed has given us.’ 

‘1 would not have you he virtuous out of huir,’ he said 
upon another occasion. ‘The ex[)erience of a long life has 
taught me, liowevcr, tluit sin is always punished in this 
world, whatever may come in the next. There is always 
some pmialty in health, in comfort, or iu j>cace of mind to he 
jiaid f(lr every wrong. It is with nations as it is with in- 
dividuals. A liook of hi.story is a hook of sermons. 8ee 
how the luxurious llahyloniaiis \vm*e destroy cid by the frugal 
Persians, and Inuv these same Persians when they learncMl 
the vices of juosperity were \)ni to the sword by the Creeks. 
Read on and mark how the .sensual Greeks were trodden 
down by the more robust and hardier Romans, and finally 
how the Romans, having lost tlieir manly virtues, were sub- 
dued by the nations of the north. Vice and destruction 
Clime ever hand in hand. Thus did Providence use each in 
turn as a scourge wliorewith to.chiustise tlio follies of the 
other. These, things do not come by chance. They are part 
of a great system which is at work in your own lives. Tin*, 
longer you live, the hku’o you Avill see that sin and sadness 
are never far apart, and that no true ]»rosj)erity can exist 
away from virtue.’ 

A very different teacher was the sea-dog St»lomon Spront, 
who lived in the second Jast cottage on the> left-hand side 
of the main street of tlic village. He was one of the old 
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tarpaulin breeil, who had fought ^iindor the red cross ensigif 
against Frenchman, Don, J )utchman, and Moor, until a round 
shot carfied off his foot and put an end to his ])attles for ever. 
Tn person he was thin, and hard, and brown, as lithe and active 
as a eat, with a short Ixxly and ver^^ Ipng arms, each ending in 
a great liand which was ever half closed as though shutting 
up<»n a roj)C. From head to foot he was covered wi^^l the 
most marvellous tiittooings, done in blue, red, and green, begin- 
ning with the Creation upon his nock and winding up with 
tin* Ascension U]»on his left ankle. Never have I seen such a 
walking work of art. He was wont to say that had he been 
drown(;d and Ins })ody cast uj> up«>n some savage land, the 
nativcis might, have ](‘arned the whole of the blessed gos]>el 
f7‘oni a contemplation of his carcass. Yet with sorrow I must 
say that the s(i/iinaii’s religion appeared to have all worked 
into his skin, so that very little was kdt for inner use. It 
had l)roken out upon the surface, like tht* spotted fever, but his 
system was cli*ar of it elsewhere. He could swear in eleven 
languages and thrce-and-tweiity dialects, nor did he (?ver let his 
great powers rust for want of practicti. He would swear when 
he was happy or when ho was sad, wlien he was angry or when 
lie was loving, hut this swearing wtis so mere a trick of s|>eech, 
without malice or bitterness, that even my fatffer could hardly 
tk»al harshly witli the sinner. As time p.ass(*.d, how^^er, the 
(dd man grew more j^oher and more tiioughtful, until in his 
latter days he wt'ut hack to the simple beliefs of his childhood, 
and learned hi tight tlic devil witli the same steady courage 
with which he had faced, the enemii^s of his country. 

Old Solouum was a never-failing sourci' of amusement and 
of inter<‘.st to my friend Lockarhy and myself. On gala days 
he would have us in to dine with him, wlien he would regale 
us with lobseoust* and salmagundi, or jicrhaps with an outland 
dish, a pillaw or olla podrida, or hsh broiled after the fashion 
of the Azores, for he had a fairnms trick of cooking, and eoidd 
produce the delicacies of all nations. And all the time that >ve 
were with him In* would tell us the most marvellous stories of 
Hupert, under whom ho served ; how he would shout from the 
|)Oop to his squadron to wheel to the right, i>i* to charge, or to 
halt, as the case might he, as if he were still with his regiment 
of horse: Of Blake, too, lu! had many stories to tell. But 
even the name of Blake was not so dear to our old sailor as 
was that of ^ir Christopher Mings.^* Solomon had at one time 
been his coxswain, and could talk by the hour Of those gallant 

c 
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Meeds ^which had ilistingui.s])«^d liiiu from th(‘> day that lie 
entered tlie navy as a cabiji hoy until he fell upon his own 
quarter-d(ick, a full admiral of the red, and was borne b}^ bis 
weeping shij/s company to his grave in ('batbam church yav<l. 
Mf so b(^ as there’s a jas])er sea up aloft,’ said the old seaman, 
‘ I’ll wager that Sir Christo]>her will see that the i loglisb Hag 
has projicr respect ])aid to it upon it, and that we are not f<»ol(Ml 
by foreigners. I’ve served iin(h‘.r him in this woihl, ami 1 ask 
nothing better than to be his coxswain in tln^ mjxt — if so be as 
he should chance to have a vacancy for such.’ Thes<i reimmi- 
branceS would always end in th(‘ brewing of an extra bowl of 
])unch, and the drinking of a sobunn bumper to the memory 
the departed hero. 

Stirring as were Solomon Sprent’s accounts of his old 
(iommandors, tlnur elFect upon us was not so grcait as when, 
about his second or third glass, the floodgates of his memory 
would be opened, and h(' wouLl })our out long tales of the lands 
which ho had visited, and the i)eoples which he had seen. 
Lcianing forward in our seats with our chins resting upon our 
hands, we two youngsUirs w<udd sit for hours, with our eyes 
lixed upon tin? old adventurer, drinking in his words, while he, 
jdeased at the interest which lie excited, would puff slowly 
at his pipe and' reel off story after story of what he had seen 
or don# In those days, my dears, there was no Defoe to t^Jl 
us the wonders of the world, no Speciator to lie u})on our 
breakfast table, no Gulliver to sativsfy our love of adventure by 
telling us of such adventures as never w(we. Not once in a 
month did a common newslett(;r fall intc» our hands, i’ersonal 
hazards, thendore, were of more value then than they are now, 
<‘iud the talk of a man like old Solomon was a library in itself. 
To us it Wiis all rc^al. Ilis husky tones and ill-cho«ien words 
wore as tin*, voice of an ang(d, and our eager minds filled in 
the details and supjflicd all that was wanting in his narratives. 
In one evening we have engaged a Sallee rover off the I’illars 
of Hercules; wc- havf* coasted down the shores of the African 
continent, and se(?n the great bre*ik(*.rs of the Spanish Main 
f(»aming upoii the yellow sand ; we have passed the black 
ivory merchants with their human cargo(?s ; we have faced 
the terrible storms which blow ever around the Cape de lloa 
Ksperanija ; and finally, we have sailed away out over the 
great ocean beyond, amid the ])alm-clad (*.oral inlands, with 
the knowledge that the realms of Prester John lie somewhere 
behind the golden haze which shimmers upon tlie horizon. 
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After such a flight as that we would fool, as wo came back 
to the Hampshire village and the <lull realities of country life, 
like wild ^irds who liad been suartid by tlie fowler and clapped 
into narrow' e.ages. Then it was that tlui words of my father, 
‘ You will find your Avings some day and fly away,’ would <*()ni<‘ 
l)ack to me, ami sed uj) such a restlessness as all tlie wise Avpi\ls 
of Zachary Palmer <;ould not allay. 


TV 

Of the Strange Fish that zve Caught at Spithend 

(.)ne evening in the montli of May 1685, about th(* end of the; 
flrst we(ik of the month, my friend Tteuben Pockarby and 1 
borrowed Ned Marley's pleasure boat, and went a-lislung out 
of Langston P*ay. At that time T was close on om‘.-aud-tw(‘nt\ 
years of age, Avhih^ niy comjianion was one year younger. A 
great intimacy had sprung uji h(*.tween us, founded on mutual 
<‘.steem,. for he being a little undergrown man jvas proud of 
my strength and stature, while my melancholy and somcAvliat 
heavy sj)irit took a pleasure in the energy and joviality which 
never deserted him, and in the wit whicli gleanuid as Insight 
and as innocent as summer lightning tlirough all that b(‘ saitl. 
Ill person he was short and broad, round-fac(*.d, ruddy-ch(;ck(Hl, 
and in truth a little iiudined to be fat, though he would never 
confess to more than a ])leasing plumpm*-ss, which Avas held, 
he said, to b<i the acme of manly beauty amongst, the amdents. 
The stern test of common danger and mutual hardship entith‘ 
nn* to say that no man could have desired a. stauncher or more' 
trusty comrade. As he A\'as destined to b(‘ witlf me in the 
secpiel, it Avas hut lifting that he should lum* heen at my 
side on that May (weiiing wlncli was the starting p(unt of our 
adventures. 

We pulled out hiyond the AVaruer Sands to a ]>lace half 
way between them and tlie Nab, Avluire we usually found bass 
in plenty. There Ave cast the lieavy stone whieh served us 
as an anchor oviirhoard, and proceeded to set our lines. The 
sun sinking sloAviy behind a fog-hai^ had slashed the whole 
western sky with sc^arlet streaks, agjiinst whicli tlic Avooded 
slofies of the Isle of Wight stood out vaporous and purple. A 
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fre^ breeze was blowing from the south-east, flecking the 
long green' waves with crests of foam, aiul iilling our eyes and 
lips with the smack of the salt spray. Over near Helen’s 
Point a King's ship was making her way down the channed, 
while a singh*. large Iwig was tacking about a (ptarlor of a 
mile or less from where we lay. So near wen', we that wv 
could catch a glimpse of the figures upon her deck as slu^ 
heeled <»ver to the breeze, and could hear the creaking of h(‘r 
yards and the fla])})ing of lier weatlun'-staiiKMl canvas as slu' 
prepan^l to go aliout. 

‘ Look ye, Micah,' said my comjuinion, looking up from liis 
fishing-line. ‘That is a most weak-minded sliip- a ship which 
will make no way in the w'(irhl. See how she, hangs in the wind, 
neither keeping on her course nor tacking. Sln‘ is a trimiin*r 
of the seas — the Lord Halifax of the ocean.' 

‘ Why, there is something amiss with her,' I rtqilied, staring 
across with hand-shad(5d oyoH. ‘She yaws about as thoiigli 
there were no one at the helm. Her main-yard goes aback ! 
Now it is forward again 1 The folk on her deck seem to me 
to be either fighting or dancing. Uj) with the anchor, Reuhm^, 
and let us pull to her.' 

* IJj) with th(^ anchor and let us get out of her way,' h(* 
answered, still gazing at the stranger. ‘Why will yon* ever 
run that ineddh'some head of yonrs into danger's %vay‘? She 
flies Dutch colours, hut who can say whence she really comes? 
A pretty thing if we were snapiKHl nj) by a buccaneer and s(»ld 
in tlie Plantations ! ' 

‘ A buccaneer in tlio Solent 1 ’ cried I derisively. ‘ We shall 
he seeing the bla(k flag in Em.sworth Creek next, lint hark ! 
What is tliat V 

Tlie crack of a musket sounded from aboard the^Jirig. Then 
came a moment's silence ami another musket shot rang out, 
followed by a chorus of slnmts and cries. Simultaneously tin* 
yards swung round into position, tlie sails (‘.aught the breeze 
once more, and the vijssel darted ixmiy on a course* which would 
take her past Jkunbridge Point. out to the English Cliannel. 
As she flew along her hrdm was put hard down, a puff of smoke* 
shot out from her quarter, and a cannon hall came hopping and 
splashing, over the waves, passing within a liundred yards of 
where we lay. Witli this farewell greeting she cam6 up into 
the wind, again and continued her course to tlie soutliward. 

‘ Heart o' gi’ace ! ' ejacltlated Reub<m in loose-lipped astonish' 
ment. * The murdering villains ! ' 
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1 would to tlie Lord that Kingis ship would sna]) them 
up!’ cried I savagely, for the attiick was so unprovoked that 
it stirred Ay bile. ‘What could the rogues have meant? They 
are sureiy drunk or mad ! ’ 

‘ I’ull at tlui anchor, man, pull at the anchor ! ’ my coin] lan ion 
sliouted, springing uj) from the seat. ‘I understand it! rnll 
at the anchor ! ’ 

‘ What tlien ? ’ 1 asked, helping him to haul th(i gn^at stone 
ii[>, hand ov(ir hand, until it came dripping over the sidir. 

‘ Th(‘y were not lii ing at us, lad. They were aiming at 
some oiui in the waUa* hetwei'ii us and them. Pull, Micah ! 
Put your hack into it ! Some poor fellow may he tlrt)wning.' 

‘Why, 1 d(jclare ! ’ said I, looking over my. shoulder fis 1 
rowed, * there is his head U]»oii the crest of a wave. Easy, or 
we shall he over him ! Two more stroke,s and 1 k 3 ready to 
seize him I Kec]) u]), friend ! There’s lielp at hand ! ’ 

‘Take, hel]! t<> those who need help/ said a voice out of tlic 
sea. ‘ Zt)iinds, man, keep a guard on your oar ! 1 fear a pat 
from it very much more than I do the water.’ 

These words were delivered in so calm and self-possessed a 
tone that all com’ern for the swimmer was sot at rest. Drawing 
in 'our oars we faced round to have a look at him. Tin*, drift 
(»f the boat had brought us so close that he could have grasped 
the guinvale liad he heeii so minded. 

* Sap[Kimient ! ’ he cried in a jieevisli voice* ; ‘ to tliink of 
my brother Noniis serving me such a trick ! What would our 
hhissed mother have said could she have st‘eu it? ]\ly whole 
kit gone, to say nothing of my venture, in tlie voyage! And 
now 1 have kicked <A'a jiair of new ja<;k-hoots that cost sixteen 
rix-dolhirs at Vaii.seddar’s at Amsterdam. 1 can’t swum in jack- 
boots, nor can I walk wdthout them.’ 

‘Won't you come in out of the wet, sir?’ asked lieulHUi, 
who could scarce ket^p serious at the strangers ap]>earan<*,e and 
address. A pair of long arms shot out of the wahir, and in a 
momcmt, with a lithe, snake-like motion, the man wound himself 
inU> the boat and eidled his gfeat length upon the stern-sheets. 
Very lanky he was and vt^y thin, with a craggy hard face, 
clfaii-shaven and sunburned, Avitli a tlious«\nd little wrinkles 
intersecting it in every direction, lb* bad lost his hat, and his 
short wiry hair, sliglitly tlec*.ko.d with grey, stood up in a bristle 
all over his head. It was hard to guess at his age, hiit he could 
scarce have been under his fiftieth year, though the ease with 
wluch ho boarded our boat proved that his strength and 
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energy were unimpaired. , Of all his charae.teristics, however, 
nothing attracted niy attention so much fis his eyes, which were 
almost covered by their droo])ing lids, and yet k)uked out 
through tile thin slits which remained witli marvellous bright- 
ness and ketmness. A passing glance might give the idea that 
he was languid and half asleep, hut a cdi»ser one would revival 
tlio.^e glittering, shifting lines of light, and warn the prudent 
man not to trust too much to his first impressions. 

‘1 c(»uld swim to Portsmouth,’ he remarked, rummaging in 
the jKH;k(d/S of his sodden jacket ; ‘1 could swim well-nigh aiiy- 
whero. 1 once swam from (Iran (m the Danube to Buda, while 
a hundred thousand janissaries danced with rage on the nethm* 
bank. 1 did, by the keys of 8t. IV-ter! Wessenburg’s Pau- 
dours would tell you whether Deeimus Saxon could swim. 
Tak(^ my a<lvice, young men, and always carry your tobacco in 
a water-tight metal box.’ 

As he sj)oke be dnnv a flat box from bis pocked, and sev<jral 
wooden tub(\s, which he, scn‘,W(Hl together to form a long pijxi. 
This he stutl'ed with tobacct), and having lit it ]>y nutans of a 
Hint and steiH with a piece of toucb-jnipcu* from the in.side <d 
his box, In*, curled his legs under liim in Kastern fashion, and 
setthMl down to enjoy a smoke. TIhu'c was something so 
peculiar about the whole incident, and so ])rep(xsterous abtuit 
the man’s a])pearanc(‘ and actions, that we both broke into a 
roar of laughter, which lasted until for very exhaustion we 
w<*re comp<dled to sto]). lie neither joiruMl in our merrhiient 
nor expresseil olbnuie at it, but continued to suck away at his 
long >voodeii tuljc with a pm'fectly stolid and impassive face, 
save that the half-covere,d eyes glinted rapidly backwanls and 
forwards from one to the other of us. 

‘You will excuse our laughter, sir,’ I said at last; ‘my 
Irieiid and I are unused to such adventures, and are merry r.t 
the happy ending of it. May we ask whom it is that we have 
lucked uj)1 ’ 

‘l)(Kumus 8axon is my name,’ the stranger answered; ‘1 
am tlie tenth child of a worthy father, as the, Latin implies. 
There are but nimj Indwixt me and an inlieritance. Who 
knows ? Small-] >ox might do it, or the pLague ! ’ 

‘ W(.* heard a shot aboard of the brig,’ said Keubmi. 

‘That was my brotluu’ Nonus shooting at me,’ the stranger 
ubservetl, shaking Ids head sadly. 

‘ But there was a seuoad shot.’ 

‘Ah, that was me shooting at my brother 2*i[onu8. 








Of the Stramge Pjs!f euat we Caught 

‘ (>00(1 lack ! * I cri(3d. * I trust that thou hast done him 
no hurt/ 

‘ Hut a H(3sh wound, at the most/ he answered. ‘ I tliought 
it b(‘st to conic away, however, lest the affair grow into a <iuarrel. 

I am sure tliat it was lie who traiiH‘d tlie nine-pounder <ni me 
when 1 w'as in the water. It came near enough to part my 
liair. lie was always a good shot with a falconet or a ifiortar- 
pi(3ce. He could not have been hurt, however, to get down 
from the poo]» to the. main-d(‘.ck in the time.’ 

>'h(U’(i was a ])ause afhu* this, while the stranger drew ii long 
knife from his belt, and ehMincd emt liis pijni with it. -Keulxai 
and I took up our oars, and having pulh'd up our tangled 
fishing-lines, wdiich had been streaming behind the boat, wv 
proc(!edod to jmll in towards the land. 

‘The (piestion now is,* said the stranger, ‘where we arci to 
go to ? * 

‘We are going dowui Langston Hay,* I answend. 

‘Of?, we are, are we?* he cried, in a mocking voice ; ‘you 
are sure of it — eh ? You are certain w'c are not going to Fninci^ T 
AY(i have a mast and sail there, 1 see, and waiter in the iM^akiu*. 
.Vll we want are a few^ fish, which I h(*.ar are jdentiful in these 
waters, and we might make a push for Harflcur.* 

‘ AY(* are going down Langston Hay,’ I repotited ciddly. 

‘ Yim sfK' might is right upon the w\aters,* he (ix]»lained, 
with a smile wdiich broke his whoh'. face u]* into crinkh'.s. ‘ I 
am an old soldier, '4 tough lighting man, and you are two raw' 
lads. I liave a knife, and you are uiiarnu*d. 1 f’y(‘ se(‘ the line 
of argument? The (jiK'stiou iiow’^ is, AYliere are wa' to go?* 

1 faced round ujion him w’itli the oar in my hand. ‘You 
boasted that you candd swum to Portsmouth,* said I, ‘and so 
you shall. Into the w’ater with you, you sea-vij>er, or 1*11 push 
you in as sure as my name is Micah (/iavke.* 

‘ Thia>w your knife? down, or 1*11 drive the boat-hook through 
you,* cried Keubeii, pushing it foiwvard to w'itliiii a few inches 
of the man’s throat. 

* Sink me, but tliis is mp^t commendable ! * he said, sheatli- 
ing his w'(?apon, and laughing softly to himself. ‘I love to 
draw spirit out of the young felhnvs. I am the steed, d’ye se(‘, 
which knocks the valour out of your flint. A notable simile, 
and one in every w'ay worthy c»f that most witty of mankind, 
Samuel Hiithir. Tliis,* he continued, tapping a protulierance 
wliich I had remarked over his chc*^, ‘ is not a natural deformity, 
but is a copy ot that inestimable “ Iludibras,” which combines 
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the light touch of Horace with the broader mirth uf Catullus. 
Hell ! what think you of the criticism ? ’ 

‘ Give up that knife/ said 1 sternly. 

‘Certainly/ he replied, handing it over to me witli a j)olite 
how. ‘Is there any other reasonable niatt(;r in which 1 can 
oblige ye? I will give up anything to do ye. ])leasiire — save 
only Kiy good name and soldierly rc^pute, lU' this saiiio copy of 
Hudibras,” which, together witli a l^itin tn^atisc u]K)n tlic 
usage.s of war, written by a Kleining and printed at Liege in 
th(^ Lowlands, I do (iver btuir in iny bosom. ^ 

1 sat down Ix^side him with the knife in my hand. ‘ Von 
pull both oars/ 1 said to Kimbeii ; ‘ Til ke(‘}> guard ovtu* the 
fellow and see that he plays us no trick. 1 believe that you 
arc right, and that he is nothing Ix tter than a piraU?. He 
shall be given over to the justices when we get to Havant.* 

1 thought that our ]){isseiiger*s coolness dcjserted him for a 
moment, and that a look of annoyance passed over liis face. 

‘Wait a bit !* ho said ; ‘your naim^, 1 gather, is Claflv<^, and 
your home is liavant. Are you a kinsman of Joseph Clarke, 
the old Roundhead of that town ? * 

‘lie is my father,* I answered. 

‘Hark to that, now!* he cried, with a throl) of laughter; 
‘ I havt^ a trick of falling on my f(*.ct. l/ook at thif^,'lad ! Look 
at this!* He drew a packet of letters from Ids inside fiocket, 
wrapped in a bit of tarred cloth, and opening it he picked one. 
out and placed it ujion my knee. ‘ Read I ’ said he, pointing at 
it with his long thin finger. 

It was inscribed in large ]daiii characters, ‘ To Jose])h C!)larke, 
hjather iiKU’chaut of Havant, by tluj hand of JM aster Decimiis 
Haxon, [)art-own(ir of the ship Providmniy from Arusttirdam 
to T*o]-t.smoiith.* At each side it was seahul with a massive 
seal, and Wiis additionally secure<l with a )>road band of silk. 

‘1 have thr(;e-an(ktweiity of them to didiver in the ludgh- 
bourliood,* he reinarkcMl. ‘ lliat shows what folk think of 
Hecimus Saxon. Three-and-twenty lives and liberties are in 
my hands. Ah, lad, invoices and bills of lading are. not 
done up in that fashion. It is not a cargo of Flemish skins 
that is coming for tin*, old man. The skins have good English 
hearts in them ; ay, and Itiiglish swi^rds in their lists to strike 
out for freedom and for conscience. I risk my life in carrying 
this letter to your father ; and yon, his son, threaten to hand 
me over to the justices ! For shame 1 For shame 1 1 blush 

for you ! * 
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‘I don’t know what you are hinting at/ I answered. ‘YciU 
must sjieak plainer if I am to understand you.’ 

‘ Can we trust him ? ’ he asked, jerking his head in the 
direction of lleuben. 

‘As mys<‘lf.’ 

Mlow very eharniingl’ said he, wiili sometliing hetween 
a smile, and a sii(*,er. ‘ .David and »Iojiathan — or, to 1 a^ more 
elassicid iind less scriptural, Damon and l^ythias — eli ? These 
j)apers, then, are from tin* faithful ahroad, the exiles in Holland, 
ye understand, wlio are thinking of making a move and of 
coming over to st*(*. King James in his own country with their 
swords stra])pe(l on their thighs. The. hitters are to those from 
whom they expect sympathy, and notify wlnui and where they 
will make a landing. Now, my dear lad, you will perceive 
that instead of my being in your power, you are so completely 
in mine tlnat it m'cds but a word from me to destroy your 
whole, family. Decimus Saxon is staunch, though, and that 
word shall iu;ver be spoken.’ 

‘If all this be true,’ said 1, ‘and if youf mission is indeed as you 
have said, why did you even now pro]>ose to make for France T 

‘ Aptly asked, and yet the answer is clear enough,’ he rej»lii‘d ; 
‘sweet and ingenuous as are your faces, T coidd not nml upon 
them that y(i would prove to be AVhigs and friends of the good old 
cause., Y(; might have taken me to where excisemen or others 
would have want<*d to ])ry and pe,ep, and so endangered my coni- 
iniKssion. Better a Vf)yage to France in an open boat than that.’ 

‘ I will take you to my ‘father,’ said 1, after a h'W moments’ 
thouglit. ‘You (ran dediver your letter and make good your 
story to liini. If you are indeed a true man, you will meet 
with a warm welcome ; hut should you prove, as 1 shrewdly 
suspect, to 1)(‘ a r(»gue, you need expect no iiurnry.’ 

‘ lUess the yo\ingster 1 He speaks lik(5 the I>ord High 
Chancellor of Fngland I What is it tin* old man says? 

“He could not ope 

His mouth, but out there fell a trope.” 

But it should be a threat, whicli is the ware in which you are 
fond of dealing. 

“He could not let 
A minute pass without a threat.” 

How’s that, eh ? Waller himself could not have capped the 
couplet neater.’ 
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All this time lleiiben had liecii swinging away at his oars, 
and we had made our way into Langston Lay, down the 
sheltered wat(3rs of which we were rapidly shooting. Sitting 
in the slieets, I turncjd over in my mind all that this waif had 
said. 1 had glanced over his shoulder at tiu) addn^sses of soiiu^ 
of the letters — Stc^adman of ]*iusingstok(% Wintle of Alresford, 
Kortesiue of Lognor, all w(ill-kn(»wn loaihu’s of the Dissenters. 
If they were what he r(*presented them to he, it was no exag- 
geration to say tliat lie luild the fortum^s and fates of these 
men entirely iji liis hands. Gov(‘nijaeiit would he only too 
glad to have a valid reason for striking hard at th<‘. men whom 
they feared. On the wliole it was well to tread carefully in 
the matter, so I restonnl our ju'isoner’s knife to liim, and treatt‘d 
him with increased consideration. well-nigh dark wdicn 

we beached tlie boat, and entirely so before we reached Havant, 
wliich was fortunate, as the bootless and hatless shite- of our 
dripjung companion could not liavc faihul to set tongU(‘s 
W'Hgging, ami pejhaps to excitit tlie iTH|iiiri(\s of the authorities. 
As it was, we scarce liiet a soul before reaching my father’s 
door. 


V 

Of the Man with the prooping Lids 

Mv motlnu’ and my father weri^ sitting in their high-backed 
chairs on either side of the mnpty lirej)lace when we arrived, 
hti smoking his evfuihig pipe of Oronooko, and she, working at 
her embroidery. Tin* moment that J o[Hmed Uie door the man 
whom I had brought shipped briskly in, and bowing to the old 
people h(3gan to make glib excuses for tin*, lahmess (d his visit, 
ami to exjdain tlie manner in which wo had picktid him up. I 
could not helji smiling at the utter amazement oxjiressed upon 
my other’s face as she gazed at liini, for the loss of bis jack- 
boots exposed a jiair of interminable sjiindle-sbanks which were 
in ludicrems contrast to the baggy low country knee4)reeches 
which surmounted them. TTis tunic’ was made of ^ coarse sad- 
coloured kersey stuff with flat new gilded brass buttons, beneath 
which was a whitish callamanca vest edged with silver. Round 
the neiik of his coat was a broad wliite cidlar after the Dutch 
fashion, out of which his long scraggy throat shot upwards with 
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liis round head and ])ristlo of liair balanced u]) 0 ]i the to|> of it, 
lik(3 tl)c turnip on a stick at which wo used to tlirow at tlie 
fairs. In this ^uiso lie stood blinkiiif;; and Winking in the glare 
of light, and pattering out his cxcusi^s with as many bows and 
scrajics as Sir Pet(*r Witling in the play. I was in th(‘ act of 
following him into tlie room, when Reuben plucked at my 
sleeve to detain me.. * 

‘^sbiy, J won’t C(mie in wdtb you, Micah,’ sai<l he ; ‘ then^’s 
miscdiief likely to oome of all tin's. ]\Iy fatbcu* may grumble 
over his ])eer jugs, but he’s a Chnrrdiman and a Tantivy for all 
that, rd b(3st k(*ep out of it.’ 

‘ You are. right,’ 1 answered. ‘There is no need for you to 
im^ldle in the business, lie mum as to all that you have lu'ard.' 

‘Mum as a mous<*.,’ aaid h<i, and pressing my hand lurniMl 
away into the darkm'ss. When I returned to the sitting-room I 
found that my nuither had hurried into the. kibdien, where the 
craiikling of sticks show(*d that she was busy in building a fire. 
1 h‘(*iinus Saxon was s<‘at(‘d at the edge of th(' iron-bound oak 
(diest at the side of my father, and was watching him kecuily 
with his little twinkling eyes, while the old man was fixing his 
horn glasses and breaking tlui seals of the pack(‘t wbioli his 
strange* visitor had just handed to him. 

I saw that wheui my fath(*r lo(»ke.<l at thff signature at the 
end of the long, closedy written letter he gave a whill* of sur- 
j)ris(*. and sat motionless for a moment or so staring at it. Them 
he turjied to the eoiuinencemeut ami read it very carcdully 
Ihrough, after whiedi he turned it over ami read it again, 
(dearly it brought no unwelcome n(*ws, for his <‘yes sparkled 
with joy when h(‘ looked u]> from his reading, and more than 
once, he laughed aloud. Finally he asked the man 8axon how 
it had coim* into his po.ssession, and wh(*ther ho was aware of 
the contents. 

‘ Wl>y, as to that,’ said the messtuigc.r, "it was handed to 
me by no less a. |u*rson than Ibcky Rumbold himself, and in 
the pr(isem*,(^ of others whom it’s not for nu^ to name. As to 
the contents, your own styisi* will tell you that J would scarce 
risk my neck by b(‘aring a message without .1 knew wind the 
mcBsage was. I am no chicken at the trade, sir. Cartels, 
nunrtairnenioFf challenges, flags of trm‘e, and ] proposals for 

waiTenstillstands, ns the l>eut sellers call it they'vi? all gone 

through my hands, and never one gone awry.’ 

‘ Indeed I ’ ipioth ihy father. You are yourself one of the 
faithful r 
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‘ I tnist tliat 1 am one of tliosc who are on tho narrow ami 
thorny track/ said lie, speakinj' through his nose, as was the 
habit of the extreme secbiries. 

‘ x\ track upon which no prelate can guide us/ said my 
fatlier. 

‘ Where man is nought and tlie Lord is all,’ rejoine<l Saxon. 

‘Good! g(/od ! ’ cried my father. ‘Micah, you shall take 
this w(>rtliy man to mj^ room, and see that he hath dry liiuui, 
and my second-best suit of Utrecht v(‘ivet. It uuiy serve until 
his own are dried. My boots, too, may perchance lu*, us(dul — 
my ruling ones of untanned blather. A hat with silver braid- 
ing hangs alK»ve them in the cupboard. See that he lacks for 
nothing which the hou.se can furnish. Suj)per will be r(‘a<ly 
wlnm he hatli changed his attire. 1 beg that you will go at 
once, good Mast(;r Saxon, le.st you take a chill.’ 

‘There is but oik', thing that we have omitt(‘d,’ sai<l our 
visitor, solemrily rising up from his chair and clas]eug his long 
nervous hands together. ‘i^(;t us d<d{iy no long(*r to send up a 
word of praise to the Almighty for His manifold blea.sings, and 
for the mercy wherewith He pliuiked me and my lett(*rs out 
of the deep, even tis Jonah was saved from the viohuKu* of the 
wicked ones who hurhid him overboard, and it may be fin'd 
fahionets at liim,' though we are not so informed in Holy Writ. 
L(it us pray, my friends!’ Then in a high-toned (dianting 
voice he oiien'd up a long prayer of thanksgiving, winding u]» 
with a petition for gi'act* ami enlighteiiTmuit for the luULse and 
all its inmates. Having ccuicludcd by a sonorous amen, be at 
last sufb^H'd liim.self to be hd upstairs; whih^ my mother, who 
had slijiped in and listened with much edification to his words, 
hurried away to prepare him a bumper of green us([uehaugh 
with ten <lroj»s of Daffy’s Klixir therein, whi(*h w.'ts her sovtv 
reign recijie against the effects of a soaking. There Avas no 
event in life, from a christening to a marriage, but ha<l some 
apf>rr>priate food or drink in my mother's vocabulary, and n(» 
ailment for Avhich slu^ had not .some, j»le.asant cure in her well- 
stocked cupl K)ar< Is. 

Master 1 )ecimus Saxon in my father’s black Utrecht velv(‘t 
and untanned riding boots look(*.d a very different man to the 
lx5draggl(5d castaway w1k» had crawletf like a conger (*.el into 
our fishing“l>oat. It* seemed as if he had cast off his inauner 
Avith his raiment, for he behaved to my inotlnw <lurihg supper 
with an air of demure gallafrtry whi<*.h sat- ujwm him better 
than the pert ami flippant carriage which he had shoAvn 
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tf^ward.s us in th<^ boat. Truth to say, if he was now more 
rf»s(»rv(?d, tliore was a very good reason for it, for he played 
such havoc amongst the (\atai)les that th(U’(i was little time for 
talk. At last, after ])assing from the round of cold Ix^d to a 
ca,]»oii ])asty, and top])ing up witli a two-})ound ixu’ch, washed 
down by a great jug of ale, he smiled u]>on us all and told 
us that his Ibisldy nec(\ssitie.s were sati.slied for tb(\nonc(‘.* ‘ It 
is iny rul<‘,’ Ik' reniark(*d, ‘to cibey the- wis(* ])recept which 
advises a man to rise, from table feeling that he <*ould yet eat 
as much as he has partaken of.’ 

‘ 1 gather from y<»ur words, sir, that you liave yoursidf seen 
hal’d servic(‘.,’ my father remarketl when th(^ board had btxui 
chsinsl and iny mother had retired for the night. 

‘ I am ail (»ld lighting man,* our visitor answered, screwing 
his jnjie togeth<*.r, ‘a lean old dog of the hold-fast breed. This 
body of mine bears the mark of many a cut and slash rcceiveil 
for the most part in the sirvice <»f the Protestant faith, though 
som(‘. few w('re cauglit- for th(‘ sakci of C*hristendom in general 
when w'urring against the *J'urk. Then' is blood of mine, sir,, 
sjiottcid all over tlu'. maj) of Kuro]»e. Home of it, 1 confess, was 
spilled in no jiublic (‘aus(*, but for the prot(‘etion of mine own 
honour in the jirivate duello or holmgang, as it W'as called 
among tin? nations of the north. It is necessflry tliat a cava- 
li(?ro of fortune', b(‘ing for tin? greater jiart a stranger in a 
strange land, should b<» srmiewduit nice in matters of the 
sort, since he stands, as it \vere, as the represfuitative of his 
<*ountry, whose good name slioukl be more tlear to him than 
his own.* 

‘ Your weapon fui such occasions was, I sup])Osi*, tin? sword ? ’ 
my father asked, shifting unea.«ily in his seat, as In* would do 
when his old instincts w'en? waking u]». 

‘ l»roa<lsword, ra|>ier, Toledo, spontoon, battle-axe, pike or 
half ] like, morgeris|i<*rn, and halbert. I sjieak with all dm* 
modesty, but with backsword, sword and dagger, sword ami 
bucjvlci, single- falchion, case of falchi»nis, or any otlier such 
exercise, I will hohl mine against any man that ever wore 
n(‘aPs leather, save only my elder bviither (j>iiartns.* 

‘ By my faith,* said my father \vith his eyes shining, ‘wen* 
1 twenty years younger I slioiild have at y«)n ! My hac ksw'ord 
play Inith been thought well of hy stout men of war. tlod for- 
give me that my heai t should still turn to sueh vanities.’ 

‘ I have lieard godly men speak of it,* remarked Haxon. 
‘Master Kichard Rnmbold himself spake of your deeds of arms 
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to the Duko of Argylo. Was there not a Scotsman, one Storr 
o^ Stour ? ’ ^ 

‘ Ay, ay ! Storr of Drumlitliic. I cut liiiii nigh to the 
saddle-bow in a vskirmish on the ev(i of Dunbar.’ So Dicky 
llnrrihobl liad not forgotten it, eh? He was a hard o]ie ]>oth 
at praying and at ligliting. We have ridden knee to knee in 
the held, aifd we have sought truth together in the cliamher. 
So, Dit'.k will he in harness once again ! lb', could not be still 
if a blow were to he struck for tlie trampled faith. If th(» tide 
of war set in this direction, I too — who knows? who knows?' 

‘And here is a stout nian-at-ariiis,\s:nM Saxon, ]>fissing his 
hand <lowu my arm. ‘He hath th(‘W and sinew, aixf can use 
proud w(u*ds too upon occasion, as I have good eaus(‘ to know, 
even in our short aci[uaintance. Might it not be that he to(» 
should strike in in this quarr<d?’ 

‘ We shall discuss it,' my father answ<'r(‘d, looking thought- 
fully at m^ from under his heavy lm»ws. ‘ lUit 1 pray you, 
friend Saxon, to give us some further account uj)on thcs(' 
^matters. My son M icah, as 1 understand, hatli picked you out 
of the wav(is. How came you then^ ? ' 

Decimus Saxon puiFed at his pip(*- for a minute or more in 
silence, as one who is marshalling facts each in its due order. 

‘It came about in this wise,* lie said at last. ‘When dohn 
r)f I*olaiid (diase.d the Turk from gates of Afitmna, peace 
liroke out in the Principalities, ami nim»y a wandering e.avalicro 
like mys(3lf fouiul his oceaipation gon<‘. Tiiere was no war 
waging save only some petty Italian skirmisli, in wliich a soldier 
could scarce (expect to reaj) (dtln^r dollars or rejiute, so 1 wanderetl 
across the Continent, imi(;h cast down at the strange peace which 
jircvailed in every cpiarter. At last, however, on reaching the 
Lowlands, J chanced to hear that tliti ProviAemey owned and 
commanded hy my two lirothers, Nonus and Qiiartus, was 
about to start from Amsterdam for an adventure to tlio (Uiinea 
coast. 1 ]»ro])osed U) tliem that J slnuild join them, and was 
accordingly takfiii into ])artnership on condition that I ]>aid 
one-third of tin*, cost of the carg<>. Wliile waiting at tlie i»ort 
I chanced to coiiui across some of the exiles, wjio, having heard 
of my devotion to tin; Prot<‘.stant cause, IwiigKk me to the 
Duke and to MastiT Rimihold, wlio comm itte<l these letters 
to niy charge. This makes it clear how they chme info my 
possession.* 

‘But not how you and<jhey came into the water,* my father 
suggested. 
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* Why, that was hut the veriest chance/ the adventurer 
answered with some little confusion of manner. ‘It was the 
fartuna Belli, or more pro}wly pads, I had asked my brothers 
to put into Portsmouth that 1 might get rid of these letters, 
on which tlie.y replied in a boorish and unmannerly fashion 
that they were still waiting for the thousand guineas which 
represented my share of the venture. To this 1 answered with 
brotherly familiarity that it was a small .thing, and should be 
paid for out of the i)rofits of our enterprise. Their reply was 
that I had promised to ])ay the money down, and that money 
down th^ must have. 1 then j*roceeded to jwove, both- by 
the Aristfltclifin and hy the Idahmic or deductive method, that 
having no guineas in niy possession it was impossible for me to 
produce a thousand of them, at the same time pointing out that 
the association of an honest man in the business was in itself 
an am]>le return for the monx^y, since their own reputations had 
iK^en somewhat blown on. I further offered in the s^me frank 
and friendly spirit to meet either of them with sword or with 
pistol, a proposal which shouhl have satisfied any honour-loving 
eavaliero. Their bivsci mercnvntile so\iJs prompted them, how- 
ever, to cat(*.h up two muskets, one of which Non us discharged at 
me, and it is likely that (Juartus would Inive followed suit had 
I not plucked the gun from his hand and unloaded it to prevent 
further mischief. Jn unloading it I fear that one of the slugs 
blew a hole in brother Nonus. Seeing that there was a ( hance 
of further disjigreements al>oard tlie vessel, I at once decided 
to leave her, in doing which I w^as forced to kick ofl‘ my beauti- 
ful jack-boots, which were said by Vanseddars himself to be 
the finest ])aiT that ever vrent out of his shop, square-toed, 
double-soled — alas ! alas 1* 

‘ Htrange that you should have l)eon picked up by the son 
of the very man to whom you hac\ a letter.* 

‘The working of Providence,* Saxon answered. ‘I have 
two-and-twenty other letters which must all be delivered by 
hand. If you will permit me to use your house for a while, I 
shall make it my headquarters.* - 

‘ Use it though it were your own,* said my father. 

‘ Your most grateful servant, sir,' cried, jumping up and 
bowing with his hand over his heart. ‘ This is indeed a haven 
of rest after .the ungodly and profane company of my brothers. 
Shall we then put up a hymn, and retire from the business of 
the day 1 * 

My father willingly agreed, and we sang ‘ Oh, happy land 1 * 

J> 
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after which our visitor followed mo to his room, bearing with 
him the unfinished bottle of usquebaugh which my mother 
had left on the table. He took it with him, he explfined, as 
a precaution against Persian ague, contracteni wliilc ]»attliug 
against the Ottoman, and liable to recur at strange moments. 
] left him in our best spare l)edroom, ami returned to my 
father, who was still scattnl, he^ivy with thought, in his old 
corner. 

* What think you of my find, Dad ? * I asked. 

‘ A man of ])arta and of piety,* he answered ; ‘ but in truth 
he has brought me news so much after my heart, that he could 
not be unwelcome were he the Pope of Rome.* 

‘ What news, then ? * 

* This, this ! * he cried joyously, plucking the letter out of 
his bosom. *I will read it to you, lad. Nay, perhaps 1 had 
hest sleep the night iqxm it, and read it to-morrow when our 
heads are clearer. May the Lord guide my path, and confound 
the tyrant ! Pray for light, boy, for my life and yours may be 
equally at stake.* 


VI 

O/ the Letter that came from the Lowlands 

In the morning I was up betimes, and went forthwith, after 
the country fiwhion, to our guest’s room to see if there was 
aught in which 1 could serve liim. On pushing at his door, I 
found that it was fastened, M’^hich surprised me the more as 1 
knew that there was neither key nor bolt upon the inside. On 
my pressing agaiiust it, liowever, it began to yield, and I could 
then see that a heavy chest which was used to stand near the 
window had been pulled round in order to shut out any in- 
trusion. This precaution, taken under my father's roof, as 
though he were in a den of thieves, angercii me, and I gave a 
butt with my shoulder which cleared the box out of the way, 
and enabled me to enter the room. 

The man Saxon was sitting up in bed, sttiring about him os 
though he were not very certain for the moment where he was. 
He had tied a white kerchief round his head by way of night 
bonnet, and his hard -visaed, clean-shaven face, looking out 
throtigh this, together with his bony figure, gave him some 
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rose* nil)! ance to a gigantic old Ionian. The hoUle of usque- 
hauj^h stood empty hy his bedside. Chiarly his fears liad been 
refilisod/arid lie, liad had an attack of tlie, JVrsian aj^iie. 

*Ah, my young friend ! * he said at last. ‘Is it, tlnui, the 
(•,nstom of this jiart of the country to carry your visitor’s rooms 
by storm or esc*.alado in the early hours of the morning?’ 

‘Is it the custom/ I answered sternly, ‘to barricade up your 
door when you are sleeping under the roof-tree of an honest 
man ? What did you fear, that you should take such a ] ire- 
caution ? ’ 

‘Nay, you are indec'd a spitfire,* he replied, sinking back 
u})on the pillow, and drawing the clothes round him, ‘ a feuer- 
kojif as the (rennans call it, or sometimes tollkopf, wliich in its 
lit(;ral significance meaiieth a fool’s head. Your father was, as 
I have heard, a strong .'iml a Ii(*rce man when the blood of youth 
ran in his veins ; but you, I should judge, ar(‘, in no way behind 
him. Know, then, that the bearer of jiajiers of import, docMwenta 
preciosa sed prrirulom^ is bound to leave nought to chance, but 
to guard in every way the charge which hath been committed 
to him. True it is that I am in the house of an honest man, 
but I k^iow not who may come or who may go during the hours 
of the night. Indeed, for the matter of that — but enough is 
said. I shall be with you anon.* , 

^ * Your clothes are dry and are ready for you,* T remarked. 

‘ Enough ! enough 1 * he answereil. ‘ 1 havCi no quarrel 
with the suit which your father lias lent me. It may be that 
1 have been used ui better, but they Avill serve my turn. The 
tiaiiqi is not the court.’ 

it was evident to me that my father’s suit was infinitely 
better, both in U’xture and material, than that which our visitor 
had brought with him. As he had withdrawn his head, how- 
ever, entirely beneath the bedclothes, there, was nothing more 
to 1 h'. said, so I descendc'd to the lower room, where i found 
my father busily engaged fastening a new buckle to his sword- 
belt 'while my mother and the maid were preparing the 
morning meal. 

‘ CJome into the yard with me, IMicah,’ quoth my father ; 

‘ 1 would have a word with you.* The workmen had not yet 
come to their work, so we strolled out into the sweet morning 
air, and seated ourselves on the low stone bankment on which 
the skins are dressed. 

‘ I have iM^en out here this morning trying my hand at the 
broadsword exercise,’ said he; ‘J find that i am as quick as 
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ever on a tl^rvist, hut niy cutaiare sadly stiff, l^niight be of 
use at a pinch, but, aliis ! 1 am not the same swordsman wlio 
led the left troop of the finest horse regiment that ev(*r followed 
a kettledrum. The Lord hath given, and the Lord hath taken 
away 1 Yet, if I am old and worn, there is the fruit of my 
loins to stand in my place and to wield tlie same sword in the 
same cause. You shall go in ray placje, Micah.’ 

‘ Go ! Cro whither ? ’ ^ 

‘ Hush, lad, and listen ! T^.t not your mother know too 
much, for the hearts of woimui are soft. When Abraham 
otlered up his eldest born, 1 trow that he said little to Sarah 
on the matter. Here is the letter. Know you who this Dicky 
Rum bold is ? ’ 

‘ Surely 1 have heard speak of him as an old comjMinion 
of yours.’ 

‘ The same — a staunch man and true. So fiiithful was he — 
faithful even to slaying -that when the army of the righteous 
dispersed, he did not lay asitle his zeal with his buff-coat. He 
took to business jus a maltster at Hoddesdon, and in his house 
was planned the famous Rye House Plot, in which so many good 
men were involved.’ 

‘Was it not a foul assassination plot? ’ I asked. 

‘ Nay, nay,' be not led away by terms ! It is a vile inven- 
tion of the malignaiits that these men planned assassination. 
What they%ould do they purposed doing in broad daylight, 
thirty of them against fifty of tin? Royal (iuard, when (Jiaarles 
and flames passed on their way to Newmarket. If the royal 
brothers got pisUjl-bullet or sword-stab, it would lie in open 
fight, ami at the rivsk of their attackers* It was give and tiike, 
and no murder.’ 

He paused and looked inquiringly at me ; hut I could not 
truthfully say that I was satisfied, for an attaede ujMjn the lives 
of unarmed and unsuspecting men, even though surrounded by 
a bodyguard, could not, to my mind, l)e jiistifi^. 

‘ When the plot failed,’ my father continued, ‘ Rumbold 
had to liy for his life, but he succeeded in giving his pursuers 
the slip and in making his way "to the Lowlands. There he 
found that many (uiemies of the Government had gathered 
together. Repeatcnl messages from England, e8j)ecially from 
the western counties and from London, assured them that if 
they would but attempt an invasion they might rely upon# help 
both in men and in 'money. They were, however, at fault for 
some time for want of a leader of sufficient weight to carry 
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through so ®rge a project ; but now at last they have oikj, who 
is tlie best that could liave been singled out — none other than 
the well-beloved Protestant chieftain .Fames, Duke of Mon- 
mouth, son of Charles 11/ 

‘ Illegitimate son,* I remarked. 

‘ That may or may not be. There are those who say that 
Lucy Walters w^a8 a lawful wdfe. Bastard or no, he holds the 
sound principles of tlie true Church, and lie is beloved by the 
people. Let him apfiear in the West, and soldiers will rise up 
like the flowers in the spring time/ 

He paused, and led me away to the farther end of the 
yard, for the workmen had begun to arrive and to cluster 
round the difiping trough. 

‘Monmouth is coming over,’ lie continued, ‘and he expedfe 
every brave Protestant man to rally to his standani. The 
Duke of Argyle is to command a separate expedition, whicli 
will set the Highlands of Scotland in a blaze. ^Between them 
they hope to bring the persecutor of the faithful on his knees. 
But 1 hear the voice of tlie man Saxon, and I must not let liiin 
say that I have treated him in a churlish fashion. Here is the 
letter, lad. Read it with care, and remember that when brave 
men are striving for their rights it is fitting that one of the old 
rebel house of Clarke should be among them.* • 

I took the letter, and wandering off into the fields, 1 settled 
mysfdf under a convenient tree, and set myself to rea<l it. Tl;ris 
yellow sheet wiiich I now hoM in my liaml is the very one 
which was brought by I)eciinii8 Saxon, and reaii by mo that 
bright May morning under tlie hawthorn shade. 1 give it to 
you as it stands : 

‘To my friend ami companion in the cause of the Lord, 
Joseph Clarke. — ivnow% friend, that aid and delivery is coming 
upon Israel, and that the wicked king and those who U])hold 
him sliall be smitten and entirely cast down, until their place 
in the land shall know them no more. Hasten, then, to testify 
to thy own faith, that in the day of trouble ye be not found 
wanting. 

‘ It has chanced from time to time that many of the suffering 
Church, both from our own land and from among tlie Scots, 
have assembled in this good Lutheran town of Amsterdam, 
until enough are gathered together to take a good work in 
hand. For amongst our owui fcflk there are my Lord Grey 
pf Wark, Wade, Dare of Taunton, Ayloffe, Holmes, Hollis, 
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Goodenough, and others whom thou shalt know. 0)f the Scots 
there are the Duke of Argyle, who has sulffered sorely for the 
Covenant, Sir Patrick Hunie, Fletcher of Saltoun, Sir John 
Cochrane, Dr. Ferguson, Major Elphinstone, and others. To 
these we would fain have added I^ocke and old Hal Ludlow, 
but they are, as those of the Laodicean Church, neither cold 
nor warm. * 

‘ It has now come to pass, however, that Monmouth, who 
has long lived in dalliance with the Midianitish woman known 
by the name of Wentfworth, has at last turned him to higher 
things, and has consented to make a bid for the crown. It was 
found that the Scots preferred to follow a chief Uiin of their 
own, and it has therefore been determined that Argyle — 
M‘Callum More, as tlie breechless savages of Inverary call 
him — shall command a separate expedition landing upon the 
western coast of Scotland. There he hopes to raise five 
thousand Campbells, and to be joined by all the Covenanters 
and Western Whigs, men who would make troops of tlie old 
breed had they but God-fearing oflicers with an experience of 
the cliance of fields and the usages of war. With such a 
following he should l)e able to hold Glasgow, and to draw 
away the King’s force to the north. Aylotfe and I go with 
Argyle. It is Ifkely that our feet may be upon Scottish ground 
before thy eyes reatl these words. 

‘The stronger exi)edition shirts with Monmouth, and lands 
at a fitting place in the West, where we are assured that we 
have many friends. I cannot name the 8jK)t lest this letter 
miscarry, but thou shalt hear anon. I have w’ritten to all 
good men along the coast, bidding them to be jirepared to 
support the rising. The King is weak, and hated by the 
greater part of his subjects. It doth but need one good .stroke 
to bring his crown in the dust. Monmouth will start in a few 
weeks, when his equijjment is finished and the weather favour- 
able. If thou canst come, mine old comrade, I know w^ell that 
thou wilt need no bidding of mine to bring thee to our banner. 
Should ]3erchance a peaceful life and waning strength forbid 
thy attendance, I trust that thou wilt wrestle for us in prayer, 
even as the holy prophet of old ; and perchance, since I hear 
that thou hast pros{>ered according to the things of this world, 
thou mayst be able to fit out a pikeman or two, or to send a 
gift towards the military chest, which will be none too plenti- 
fully lined. We trust not gold, but to steel and to our own 
good cause, yet gold will be welcome none the less. Should 
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we jfall, we #11 like men and Christians. Should we succeed, 
we sliall see how the }»erjured James, the i>ersectttor of the 
saints with the heart like a nether millstone, the man who 
smiled when the thumbs of the faithful were wrenched out 
of their sockets at Edinburgh — we shall see how manfully he 
can liear adversity when it falls to his lot. May the hand of 
ilie Almighty be over us ! 

‘ 1 know little of the })earer of this, save that he professes 
to be of the elect Shoiildst thou go to Mohmouth’s camp, 
that thou take him with the^, for 1 hear that he hath had good 
ex})erience in the Germa’n, Swedish, and Ottoman wars. — Yours 
in the faith of Christ, Richard Rumbold. 

‘ Present my services to thy spouse. I-,et her read Timothy 
cliapter two, ninth to fifteenth verses.^ 

This ‘long lettw 1 niad very carefully, and then putting it in 
my pocket returned indoors to my breakfast. My father looked 
at me, as I entered, with i|uestioning eyes, but 1 had no answer 
to return him, for my own mind was clouded and uncerhuu. 

That day Decimus Saxon left us, intending to make a round 
of the country and to deliver his letters, but promising to be 
back again ere> long. We hatl a small mishap he went, for 
as we were bilking of his journey my brother llosea must needs 
start playing with my father^s jiowder-flask, which in some way 
went off with a smhleii fiuff, spattering thc‘ walls with fragments 
of metal. 80 unexpecte<l and loud was tin* explosion, that both 
my father and I sprang to our feet ; but 8 axon, whose back 
was turned to my broth(?r, sat four-square in his chair .witluiut 
a glance behind him or a sliade of change in his rugged face. 
As luck would havt^ it, no one was injured, not even Hosea, 
but the incident made me think more highly of our new 
acquaintance. As he started off down the village street, his 
long stringy figure aiul strange gnarled visiige, with my father’s 
silver- braided luit cocked over his eye, attracted ratlier more 
attention than 1 cared to see, considering the importance of the 
missives which he hore,^ and the- certainty of their discovery 
should he be arrested as a masterless man. Fortunately, how- 
ever, the curiosity of the country folk did but lead them to 
cluster round their doors and windows, staring open-eyed, 
while he, pleased at the attention which he excited, strode 
along with his head in the air ai«i a eudgel of mine twirling 
in his hand. He had left golden opinions behind him. My 
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father*8 good wishes had been won by his piety and by the 
sacrilices which he claime<l to have made for the faith. My 
mother he had taught how wimples are worn amongst the 
Serbs, and had also demonstrated to her a new metliod of 
curing marigohls in use in some parts of Lithuania. For ray- 
self, I confess that I rebiined a vague distrust of the man, and 
was determined to avoid putting faith in him more than was 
needful. At present, however, we had no choice but to treat 
an ambassador from friends. 

And I ? What was I to do ? Should I follow iny father’s 
wishes, and draw my maiden sword on l>ehalf of the insurgents, 
or should I stand aside and see how events shaped themselves ? 
It was more fitting that I should go than he. But, on the 
other hand, 1 was nq. keen religious zealot. Pai>istry, Church, 
Dissent, 1 believed that there was good in all of them, but tliat 
not one was worth the spilling of human blood, dames might 
l)e a perjurer and a villain, but he was, as far as 1 could see, 
the rightful king of England, and no tales of secjret^arriages 
or black boxes could alter the fact that his rival was ap[»arently 
an illtjgitimato son, and as such ineligible to the throne. Who 
could say what evil act upon the part of a monarch justified 
his people in setting him aside 1 Who was the judge in such 
a C4isel Ydi,*'on the otlier hand, the man had notoriously 
broken his own jiledgcs, and that surely should absolve his 
subjects from their allegiance. It was a weighty question for 
a conn try- brt^d hul to have to settle, and yet settled it must be, 
and that speedily. I took up iny hat mid wandered away down 
the village street, turning the matter over in my head. 

But it was no easy thing for me to think seriously of any- 
thing in the hamlet ; for 1 was in some way, my dear children, 
though I say it mys(df, a favourite with the young and with 
the old, so that I (‘.ould not walk ten paces without some greet- 
ing or address. There were my own brothers trailing behind me, 
Bdker Mitfonl’s children tugging at my skirts, and the mill- 
wright’s two little maidens one on either hand. Then, when 
I had persujuled these young rompers to leave me, out came 
Dame Fullarton the widow,* with a sad tale alxmt how her 
grindstpne had fallen out of its frame, and neither she nor her 
household could lift it in again. That matter I set straight 
and proceede<l on iny way ; but I could not pass the sign of 
the Wheatsheaf without Jolin Ixickarby, Keuben’s father, 
)>lungingyOut at me and in^sting upon my coming in with him 
for a morning cup. 
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‘The best gloss of mead in the countryside, and brewed 
under my own roof,* said he proudly, as he poured it into tlie 
flagon. ‘ Wh^’^, bless you. Master Micah, a man with a frame 
like yours wants store o* good malt to kee]) it up wi\* 

‘ And malt like this is worthy of a good frame to contain 
it,* quotli Reuben, wlio was at work among the flasks. 

• ‘ What think ye, Micah ? * said the landlord. ‘ There was 
the Squire o* Milton over here yester morning wi* Johnny 
Ferneley o* the Bank sidci, and they will have it that there’s 
a man in Farcliam who could wrestle you, the best of three, 
and find your own grip, for a good round stake.* 

‘ Tut ! tut I * I answered ; ‘ you would liave me like a prize 
niastifl', showing my teidli to the whole countryside. What 
niattc^r if the man can throw me, or I liijn 1 * 

‘What matter? Wliy, the honour of Havant,* quoth he. 
‘Ts that no matter? I»ut you are right,* he continued, drain- 
ing off his horn. ‘ What is all this village life with its small 
succesites to such as you? You are as much out of your place 
as a vintage wine at a harvest supper. The Avhole of broad 
England, and not the streets of Havant, is the lit stage f(w a 
man of your kidney. What have you to do with the beating 
of skins and the tiinning of leather?* 

‘ My father wouM liave you go forth as a knight- errant, 
Micah,' sahl Reuben, laughing. ‘ You might chance to get 
your own skin l>eateu and your own leatlier tanned.’ 

‘AVho ev(*r 1 n<*w so long a tongue in so sliort a body?* 
cried the innkeeper. ‘ Hut in gootl sooth, Master Micah, 1 am 
in sober earnest when 1 say that you an* indeed wasting the 
years of your youth, wlien life is sparkling and clear, and tliat 
you will regret it when you have eoiue to the flat and flavour- 
less dregs of ohl age.* 

‘ Tliere sjiokti the brewer,’ said Reuben ; ‘ but indeed, Micah, 
my father is right, for all that ho hath such a hops-and-water 
manner of putting it.* 

‘ I will think over it,* I answered, and with a nod to the 
kindly cou])le proceeded oiumy way. 

Zachariah rainier was planing a ])laiik as I passed. Look- 
ing up he bade me good-morrow. 

‘ 1 have a book for you, lad,* he said. 

‘ I have but now finished tltU “ Comus,** * I answered, for 
•lie had lent me John Milton’s poem. ‘But what is this new 
book, daddy?” * 

‘ It is by the learned Locke, and treateth of states and states 
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craft. It is but a small thii% but if wisdom could show' in the 
scales it would weigh down many a library. You shall have 
it when I have finished it, to-morrow mayhap or the day after. 
A gootl man is Master Locke. Is he not at this moment a 
wanderer in the I^)wlands, rather than bow his knee to what 
his conscience approved not afV 

‘ There ar(». many good men among the exiles, are there 
not ? * said I. 

‘ The })ick of the country,’ he answer(‘d. ‘ 111 fares the 
land that drives the higliest and bravest ()f its citizens away 
from it. The day is coming, I fear, when every man will have 
to choose betwixt liis beliefs ami his freedom. I am an old 
man, Micah boy, but I may live long enough to see strange 
things in this once Protestant kingdom.’ 

‘ Put if these exiles had their way,’ I objecte.d, ‘ they 
would ]>lace Monmouth upon the throne, and so unjustly alter 
the succession.’ 

‘Nay, nay^’ old Zachary answered, laying down hi% plane. 
‘If they use Monmouth’s name, it is but to strengthen their 
cause, and to show that they have a leader of repute. Were 
James driven from the throne, the Commons of Kngland in 
Parliament assembled would be ('.ailed upon to name his suc- 
cessor. There^ are men at Monmouth’s hack who would not 
stir unless this won*, so.’ 

‘Then, daddy,’ said I, ‘since I can trust you, and siruic 
you will tell me what you do really thinky* would it be well, if 
Moniin)uth’s standard lx* raised, that J should join it ? ’ 

The carpente.r stndv<3d bis white l)ear(l and jxmde.red for a 
yhile. ‘ It is a }»regnant (piestion,’ he said at last, ‘ and ycd 
Tuethinks that there is but one an.swer.to it, (ispe.cially for your 
father’s son. Should .an (iiid lui put to James’s rule, it is not 
too late t(j jirese.rve the nation in its old faith ; but if the disease 
is allowiid to spread, it may he. that even the tyrant’s removal 
would not ))revent his evil seed from 8}>routing. J hold, there- 
fore, that should the exiles make such an attempt, it is the 
duty of every man who values liberty of conscience to rally 
round them. And you, my son, the pride of the villag<*, what 
better use could you make of your strength than to (ievoU^ it 
to helping to relieve your country of this insupportable yoke ? 
It is treasonable and dangerous counsel — c.ounsel which might 
lead to a short shrift ami a blocnly death — but, as the Lord 
liveth, if you were child of 'mine I should say the same/ 

So s|)oke the old carpenter with a voice which trembled 
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with earnestness, and went to work u))on his plniik once more, 
while 1, with a few words of gratitude, went on my way 
pondering over wlnit lie had said to me. J had not gone far, 
however, before the hoarse voice of Solomon Sprent broke in 
upon my nuiditations. 

‘Hoy there! Alioy ! * he bellowed, tliongh liis month was 
but a few yards from rny ear. ‘Would ye c<»ine across my 
hawse without slacking weigh 1 Clew up, d'ye see, clew up !’ 

‘Why, Captain,’ I said, ‘I did not see you. 1 was lost in 
thought.’ 

‘All adrift and without look-outs,’ (jiioth he, pusliing liis 
way through the break in the garden hedge. ‘ Odd’s niggars, 
man ! fricuids are not so plentiful, d’ye see, that ye need pass 
’mu by without a dip o’ the ensign. So help me, if I had had 
a l>arker I’d havij lired a shot across your bows.’ 

‘No offence, Cajitain,’ said J, for the veteran appeared to 
be nettle<l ; ‘ 1 have much to tliink of this morning.’ 

‘And so liave I, mate,’ hi*, answered, in a softer voice. 
‘Wlia^ think ye of my rig, eh?’. He turned himself slowly 
round in the sunlight as he sjioke, and 1 ]K*reeived tluit he 
was dressed witli unusual care. He liad a blue suit of broad- 
cloth trimmed with eight rows of buttons, and breeches of the 
same material with great bunches of ribbon at llie knee. His 
vest was of liglitev blue ])icked out with anchors in silver, and 
edged with a finger’s breadtli of laee. His boot was so wide 
that he might have ha<l his foot in a laicket, ami he wore a 
caitlass at his side. susp(*nded from a buff belt, wliich passed 
over his right shoulder. 

‘I’ve had a new coat o’ paint all over,’ said he, with a 
wink. ‘Carramba! the old ship is water-tight yet. What^ 
would ye say, now, we-ri I about to sling my hawser over a 
little scow, and take her in tow V 

‘ A cow ! ’ I cried. 

‘A cowl what d’ye take me for? A wench, man, and as 
tight r.. little craft as ever sailed into the ]H)rt of wedlock.’ 

‘I have heard no better nev's for many a long day,’ said 
I ; ‘I did not even know lliat you were betrothed. When 
then is the wedding to he ? ’ 

* Go slow, frituid — go slow% and heave your lead-line ! Yon 
have got out of your cliannel, and are in shoal water. 1 Jiever 
said as how I was betrothed.’ 

‘ What then ? ’ I asked. 

‘I am getting up anchor now, to run down to her and 
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summon her. Look ye, lad,’ he continiuul, plucking off his 
cap and scratching his ragged locks; ‘ Tve had to do \vi’ 
wenches enow from the Levant to the Antille.s — wenches such 
as a sailornian meets, wlio are all pjiint and pocket. It’s l>nt 
tlie Imaving of a hand greiiade, and tliey strike tlnu'r colours. 
This is a cnift of anutluir guess laiild, and unless I steer wi’ 
care she may put one in between Avind and Avater before I so 
much as knoAV tliat I am engaged. AV^hat think ye, heli ? 
Should I lay mys(df boldly alongside, d’ye* .s(;e, and ]>ly lu*r 
Avitli small arms, or should I Avork myself clear and try a long 
range action ? 1 am none of your slippery, grea.se>tongued, long- 
shore lawyers, but if so be as she’s Avilling for a mate. I’ll staiul 
by her in AAund and AV(^atb(*r Avhile my planks hold out.’ 

‘ 1 can scarce give advice in such a inisc*,’ said I, ‘ for 
my experie 4 i(‘e is less than yours. 1 should sjiy though tliat 
you had best .sj>eak to her from your lieart, in jdaiii sailor 
language.* 

‘Aye, aye, she can take it or leave* it. riimbe Dawson it 
is, the sister (ff the blacksiiiith. Let us Avork back aito have 
a drop of the right ISbints before avc go. I have an anker 
newly come, Avhich never paid the King a groat.’ 

‘Nay, you ha<l best leave it alone,’ I answered. 

‘Say you "o? W'ell, mayhap you an* right. Throw off 
your moorings, then, and clap on sail, for avc must go.' 

‘ Hut 1 am not con(M3rne<l,’ said 1. 

‘Not concerned ! Not ’ In*, aaiis Uh) much overcome b.» 

go on, and could but look at me Avith a face full of reproach. 

‘ I thought better (d you, Micah. Would you let this (‘razy old 
hulk go into action, and not stand by to fire a broadside '1 ’ 

’ ‘ What would you Iuvat* me do then?’ 

‘Why, 1 woidd have you h<*lp fne as the occasion may 
arise. If I start to board her, I Avould have you work acro.ss 
the bows so as to rake her. Should I range*, up. on the*, 
larboard quarter, do you lie on the; starl>oard. If I ged 
crippled, do yoti draw her fire until I refit. What, man, 
3"0U Avould not descut mol* 

The old seaman’s tropes and’niaritinu^ conceits Avere not 
always intelligible to me, but it Avas clear that he liad set 
his lieart uj)on my accompanying him, which J was equally 
determined not to do. At last by much reasoning I made him 
understand that my ]wesence AAumld be more hindrance than 
help, and would probably be fabd to bis chances of success. 

‘ Well, well,’ he grumbled at last, ‘ I’ve been concerned in 
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no finch expedition before. An’ it be the custom for single 
sl)ips to engage, I’ll stand to it alone. You shall come with 
me as consort, thougli, and stand to and fro in tlie <->lfiTig, or 
sink me if I stir a stej).’ 

My mind was full of my father's ]>Ians and of the courses 
wldcli lay before me. Thcnj seemed to In* no choice, however, 
as old Solomon was in dead earnest, but to lay the matbii* asiile 
for the moment and see the upshot of this adveiituie. 

‘Mind, Solomon,’ said I, ‘1 don’t cross the threshold.’ 

‘Aye, aye, mate. You can jdease yourself. We hav(‘. to 
beat up against the wind all the way. She’s on the look-out, 
for I hailed her yesternight, and let her know as how 1 .should 
bear down.on her about seven bells of the morning watch.’ 

1 was thinking .as W(; trudge<l down the road that I^IktIk; 
would ]ieed to be J(‘arned in sea terms to make out the old 
man’s meaning, when he pulled up short and clai)ped his hands 
to his ])()cketa. 

‘Zounds!’ he cri(?d, ‘1 have forgot to bring a pistol.’ 

‘In Heaven’s name!’ 1 .said in amazement, ‘what could 
you want with a ]>istol V 

‘AVhy, to make signals wdth,’ said he. ‘Odds me that 1 
should have forgot it! flow is one's consort to know what is 
going forward Mhen the Hagsliip carries no artillery? Ilatl the 
lass been kiml I should liave fired one gun, tliat you might 
know it.’ 

‘AYhy,’ 1 answered, ‘if you ecune not out 1 shall judge that 
all is well. Jf thi’igs go amiss 1 shall see you soon.’ 

‘Aye — or stay ! I’ll lioist a w’hite jack at tire j)ort-hole. A 
white jack means that she hatli liauled down her colours. 
Xomhre de l>i(»s, wdieii 1 was a j>owder-hoy in tin* old shi]). 
Lion, the day that we engaged the >Spirifus Sancinf< of twa) tier 
o’ guns — the first time that ever I heard the screech of ball — 
my heart never t}iumj>ed as it does now. AYliat say ye if we 
run bacTi witli a fair wind .and broach that anker of Kants?’ 

‘Nay, stand to it, man,’ said I ; for hy tliis time we had 
eoine' to the ivy-rl.id cottage behind which was the village 
smithy. ‘ What, Solomon !• an English seaman never feared a 
foe, either with ])etticoats or without them.’ 

‘No, curse me if he did!’ quoth Solomon, squaring his 
shoulders, ‘never a one, Don, Devil, or Dutchman ; so l^ere 
goes for lier ! ’ So saying he made his w.ay into the cottage, 
leaving me standing by the garden wicket, half amused and 
half annoyed at this inteniij^tinn to my musings. 
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As it proved, the siiiToi; had no very "reat difficulty witli 
his suit, and soon managed to capture his prize, to use his own 
language. 1 heard from the garden tlie growling of his gruff 
voice, and a good deal of shrill laughter ending in a small 
squeak, wliieh meant, I suppose, that he was coming to cjose 
quarters. Then there was silence for a little while, and at last 
1 saw a white kerchief waving from the window, and perceiv(!d, 
moreover, that it was Phe^be herself who was fluttering it. 
Well, she was a smart, kindly-heart<‘d lass, and I was glad in 
my heart that the old seaman should liave such a one to look 
after him. 

Here, then, was one go<3d friend settled down finally for 
life. Anotlier warned me that 1 was wasting my lK*st years in 
the hamlet. A third, the most respected of all, advised me 
openly to throw in my lot with the. insurgents, should the 
occasion arise. If 1 refused, 1 should have the shame of seeding 
my aged father setting off for the wars, wliilst I lingered at 
home. And why should I refuse ? Hml it not long ])eon the 
secret wish of my heart to see something of the great'world, 
and what fairer chance could present itsedf? My wishes, my 
friend’s advice, and my father's hopes all pointed in the on(‘ 
direction. 

‘Father,’ si\id T, when I returned home, ‘1 am ready to go 
where you mm 11.’ 

‘May the Lord be glorified !’ he cried solemnly. ‘May He 
\yatch over your young lihi, and keep your heart steadfast to 
the cause which is assuredly His ! ’ 

And so, my dear grandvsmis, the great resolution M'as taken, 
and I found myself committed to one side in the national 
quarrel. 


VII 

Of the Horseman who rode from the West 

My father set to worlv forthwith preparing for our equipment, 
furnishing 8axon out as well as myself on the most liberal 
scale, for he wat^ determined that the wealth of his age should 
>36 as devoted to the cause as M^as the strength of his youtli. 
These arrangements had ti? l>e tcarried out with the most 
extreme caution, for there were many Prelatists in the village, 
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and in the present disturbed state of the public uiind anf 
activity on the part of so well known a man would have at 
once attractc^d attention. So carefully did the wary old soldier 
manage matters, however, that we soon found ourselves in a 
position to start at an hour’s notice, without any of our neigh- 
bours being a whit the wiser. 

His first move was to purchase through an agent two 
suitable horses at Chichester fair, which were conveyed to 
the stables of a trusty Whig farmer living near Portchester, 
■who was ordered to keep tliem until they were called for. 
Of tlu'se animals one was a mottled grey, of great mettle and 
})oW(*r, standing scjventeen and a half hands high, and well nj) 
io my weight, f(U‘ in those days, my dears, I had not laid f)n 
flesh, and wtughed a little under sixteen stone for all my 
heiglit ajid strength. A critic might have said that Covenant, 
for so 1 named my steed, was a trifle liciivy about the head 
and neck, hut I found him a trusty, willing ])rute, with grefit 
power and t‘nduran(?t\ Saxon, who wh(*n fullv accoutred could 
scarce have weighed more than twelve stone, had a light bay 
Spanish jenn^'t, of great s})eed and spirit. This mare he named 
Chloe, ‘after a godly maiden of his acquaintance,’ though, as 
luy father remarked, there was a sotn(‘what ungodly and 
heathenish smack about tlie a])pellation. Tlie^e horses and 
thc?ir barne.ss were bought and lield ready without my father 
appearing in the mat.t(*r in any way. 

This impel tant point having btjen settled, there was the 
further question of arms to l>e discussed, which gave rise to 
fliuch weighty controversy between l)ecimus Saxon and my 
father, each citing many in.stanc(‘s from tli(‘ir own experiences 
where the presence or ab.sence of .some taslet or arm-guard had 
been of the d<*e[)est import to the wearer. Your great-grand- 
father hacLiset his heart upon my wearing the hreastplat.<? 
which stilM»ore the dints of the Scottish speais at l>nnbai\ 
but tui trying it on we found it was too .small for me. 1 con- 
fess that this was a sur[>rise, for when I looked back at tin* 
awe with which 1 had regarded my father’s huge proportions, 
it was marvellous to me, to fiave this convincing proof that T 
had outgrown him. By ripping dowui the side-leather and 
j)iercing holes through which a lace could be passed, my 
mother managed to arrange it so that I could wear it with- 
out discomfort. A pair of taslets or thigh-pieces, wuth guards 
for the upper arm and gaunth^ts, were all borrowed from the 
old Parliamentary equipment, together with the heavy straight 

B 
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%W()rd and pair of horse pistols which formed the usual 
weapons of a cavalier. My fathe.r had chosen me a licad- 
piece in Portsmouth, fluted, witl^ j^ooil barrets, padded inside 
with soft leatlier, very light and yet very strong. When fully 
equipped, hotli Raxon and my father agreed tliat 1 liad all that 
wius requisite for a well-appointed soldier. Saxon had pur- 
chased a hull-coat, a steel cap, and a i)air of jack-hoots, S(» that 
witli the rapier and pistols which my fatlmr had presented him 
with, he wiis ready to take the field at any time. 

There would, we lioped, he no great difficulty in our reach- 
ing Monmouth's forces when the hour came. In those troublous 
times the main roads were so infested by highwaymen am I 
footpads, that it was usual for travellers to carry weapons ami 
even armour for tlieir prote(ttion. There was no niason there- 
fore w’liy our aj)pearance should excite suspicion. iShould 
questions he asked, Saxon had a long story ])r<q>ared, to the 
etfect that we were travelling to join Henry Somerset, Duke 
of Ileaufort, to whose household we belonged. This invention 
he explaiiKid to •me, with many points of corroboration whicli 
I was to furnish, hut wlien I said ]>ositively ^hat I should 
rather he hanged as a rebel than sp(*ak a falsehood, h(‘- looked 
at me open-eyed, and shook his hea<l as one much shocked. A 
few weeks of camjniigning, he said, would soon curt; me of my 
squeamishness. F(»r himself, no more truthful (diild had even* 
tjarried a horn-hook, hut In? had learned to lie uj^on the 
Danube, and looked uiK)n it as a nece.s.sary part of the .sohlier's 
upbringing. ‘For what are all stratogem.s, ambuscades, ami 
outfalls hut lying ujkui a large scale P he argued. ‘Wliat is 
an adroit commander hut one who hath a facility for disguising 
the truth? AVhen, at the battle of Renlac, William the Norman 
ordered his men to feign flight in order that they might hrt^ak 
his enemy's array, a wile much practised hotli by the Scythians 
of old and by the Croats of our own day, pray wnat is it but 
tlK* acting of a lie ? ( )r when Hannibal, liaving tied torches to 

the horns of great droves of ox(jn, caused the Homan Consuls 
to imagine that his army wiis in retreat, was it not a deception 
or infraction of the truth? — a }X)int well brought out by a 
soldier of repute in the treatise “ An in hello dolo uti liceat ; 
an apud hostes falsiloqiiio uti liceat.” And so if, after tliese 
great models, 1 in order to gain mine ends do announce that 
we are Ixurnd to Jleaufort when we are in truth making for 
Monmouth, is it not in acconl with the usages of war lfhd the 
, customs of great coniAuanders ? ’ All which specious argument 
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I made no atternj)t to ans\V(T, beyond rej)eating that he might 
avail himself of the usages but that he must not look to me 
for corroboration. On the otlier hand, I pnuiiis(‘d to hold my 
speech and to say notliing whi(;h might ham}>er him, with 
which j»ledge he was forced to be contented. 

And now at last, my patient listeners, I shall be able to 
carry you out of tluj humble, life of the village, ami to cease 
my gossip of the men who were old when I was young, and 
who are now lying this many a year in the liedhampton ehurch- 
yar<l. You shall come with me now, and ytai sliall see England 
as it was in those, days, afl<] you shall hear of how we set forth 
to the wars, and of all the adventures wdiicli ov(irU»ok us. And 
it what 1 tell you shouhl ev(‘r chance to dider from what you 
have iM'ad in tin* b(»ok tif ^Ir. (k)ke or of Mr. (_)ldmixon, or of 
any (»ne (dse. wlio has set these matters down in ])rint, do ye 
bear in mind that I am telling (d w’hat 1 saw witli these very 
eyes, and that I have helped to make history, which is a higlu'r 
tiling than to write it. 

It was, then, towards nightfall upon the twelfili day of .lune 
16S5 that the lu'ws rea(‘hi‘d our part of the country that 
Monmouth had lamh'd the day before at Lyme, a small sia- 
jiort on th(i boundary between Dorsetshire and Devonshire. 
A great beacon blaze upon Portsdown Hill was the first news 
that we had of it, and then came a rattling ami a drumming 
frcuu Portsmouth, where the troops were assembled under arms. 
IMoiinted messengers clattered through ih(* village street with 
th(‘ir heads hov on tlieir horses’ necks, for the great tidings 
must be earrie«l to London, that the (lovernor of Portsmouth 
might know how to art.^ We were standing at onr doorway 
in tll(^ gloaming, watching the coming and the going, and the 
line of beacon tires which were hmgthening away to the east- 
Avard, when fl litth^ man gallojied up to the door ami pulled his 
jianting horse ujc 

‘Is Joscjih Clarke hcreT he asked, 
am lie,’ said my father. 

^Are these men true P Iw* wliispemL i>ointiug with Ins 
wliip at Saxon and myself. ‘ Then the trysting-place is 
Taunton. Pass it on to all whom yc know. Give my liorse 
a bait and a drink, 1 Ix^g of ye, for T must get on my way.’ 

My young brother Hosea looked to tlie tired cnuiture , while 
we brought the rider insidi' and drew liim a stoup of heer. A 

* Note B , Appendix . 
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wiry, sharp-facod man he was, with a hirtli-mark upon his 
temple. His face and clothes were caked witli dust, and his 
limbs were so stiff from the saddle that ho c.ould scarce put 
one foot before another. 

‘ ( )ne horse hath dii^d under me,* he said. * and this can scarce 
last another twenty miles. 1 must ))e in London by morning, 
for we ho[)e that Ilanvers and Wildmaii may be able to rai.se 
the city. Yester-evening I left Monmoutirs cainj). Ilis blue 
flag floats over Lyme.’ 

‘ What force hath he?* rny father asked anxiou.sly. 

‘He liath but broiiglit over leadelfc. The force must come 
from yon folk at home. He has with him Lord (Irey of Wark, 
with Wade, the German Ihiyse, and eij^ty or a himdr<Hl niorS. 
Alas ! tliat .two who came are already lost to us. It is an evil, 
evil oimni.’ 

‘ What is amiss, tlien ? ’ 

‘ Dare, the goldsmitli of Taunton, hath been slain by 
Fletcher of Snltouu in .some child’.s (piarri?! about a horse. The. 
peasants cried out for the bloiwl of the Scot, and he \v;u.s for(?ed 
to l1y aboard tin*, .ships. A .sad mi.shap it is, for he was a 
skilful leader and a veteran soldier.* 

‘ Aye, ay(i,* criful Saxon impatifuitly, ‘ there will be. sonu*. 
more .skilful le.a<lcrs ami veteran .sohliers in the West pi'esently 
to take his place. Hut if he knew the u.sag(^s (»f w^ar, how^ came 
it that he should fight upon a private (piarrel at such a time?* 
He drew a flat brown book ffom his lM)soni, and ran his long 
thin finger down the tahle. of eontents. ‘Sub.sectio nona’ — 
‘here i.s the very case set forth, “An in bcdlo puhlico jirovo- 
catus ad <1uellum private aniicitim <‘ausa dec.limire j)()s.sit,’* in 
whi(jh the learned Fleming layeth it down that a man’s, private 
honour must give way to the good of the cau.se. J)id it not 
happen in my owm ca.se that, on the eve of the raising of the. 
Anlagerung of Vienna, we stranger oflicens having Vieen invited 
to the tent <jf the General, it chanc<*d that a red-heade<l Trislicr, 
one O’Daffy, an ancient in tlie regiment of Pap|>enhcimer, rlicl 
claim precedence of me on the ground of superiority of blood ? 
Gn this I drew my glove across his face, not, mark ye, in 
anger, but as showing that I differed in some degree from his 
opinion. At wliich dissent he did at once offer to sustain his 
contention, but I, having read this subsection to him, did 
make it clear to him that we could not in honour settle the 
])oint until the Turk was ‘'chased from the city. So after the 
onfall * 
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‘ Nay, sir, T may hear the narrative some future day,’ said 
the messenger, staggering to his feet. ‘ 1 hoj)e to hnd a relay 
at Chichester, and time presses. Work for the cause now, or 
he slaves for €wer. 1^'arewell ! He clainhered into his saddle, 
and we heard the clatter of his hoofs dying away down the 
London road. 

‘The time hath come for you to go, ]\Iicah,’ said my father 
solemnly. ‘Nay, wife, do not weep, hut rather hearten the 
lad on his way i)y a blithe word and a nierry face. I need 
not tell you to fight manfully and fearlessly in this quarrel. 
Should the tide of war set in this direc^tion, you may find your 
old fatlier riding by your .side. Let us now how down and 
ini[)lore the favour of tJie Almighty upon this expedition.’ 

ATe all knelt down in the low-roofed, heavy-rafUued room 
whihj the ohl man (ttlenul up an earmjst, strenuou^ })rayer for 
our vsuceeas. Ev(U) now% as T speak to ye, that grouj) rise.s up 
before mine eyes. I see once again your aiicest(^r’s stern, ruggCMl 
face, with *lii8 brows knitted and his corde<l hands writhed 
together in tlie. fervour of his suppli(?ation. My mother kiiecls 
beside him with the tears trickling down her sweet, placid face, 
stifling her sobs lest the sound of them make my leave-taking 
more bitter. The children are in the sleeping- room uj)stairs, 
and we hear tlui patter of their bare feet upon tU' floor. The 
nian Saxon sprawls across one of the oakt*n chairs, half knecding, 
half n*clining, with his long legs trailing out behind, and his 
face burie(l in his liaiids. All Bcumd in tln^ ilick(U’ing light of 
the hanging lamp 1 see the objects which have betui so familiar 
to me from childhood — the settle by the. lire]>lace, the high- 
back still-el bow’ed chairs, the stuired fox above the door, the 
})icture of Christian viewing the Promis(‘d I^and from the 
summit of the Delectable Mouiitain.s — all small trifles in them- 
selves, but making up aiiiohg them the marvellous thing we call 
home, the* all-powerful loadstone whicli draws the wanderer’s 
luiart from the fartlier end of the earth. Should J ever see , 
it again save in my dreams — 1, who was leaving this sheltered J 
cove to ])lunge into the heart of the storm "I 

The })rayer tiui.shed, w^e all rose with the exception of Saxon, 
who remained with his face buried in his Inands for a minute 
or so before starting to his feet. I shrewdly suspect that lie 
had been fast asletip, though he ex]ilained that he had ]>aiised 
to offer up an additional supplication. !My father placeil his 
hands U|)on my head and invoked tl» blessing of Hi^aveii upon 
me. He then drew my companion aside, and I heard the 
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jinj^ling of coin, from which I judge that he was giving him 
soMUitliing wherewith to start upon his travels. My mother 
clasped me to her heart, and slipj)ed a small s(|nare of pap(*r 
into my liand, saying that T was to look at it at my leisure, 
and that I should make her hajjpy if 1 would hut coiiform to 
thti instructions contained in it. This I promised to do, and 
hearing myself away T set olf down tlie darkened village street, 
with my long-limhed (;omj>a!uon stri<ling hy my side. 

It was close upon one in the morning, and all the country 
folk had been longahed. Passing the Wheatsh(‘af and the house 
of old Sidomon, 1 c<»uhl not hut won4»‘r what they would think 
of my martial garb were they afoot. I had s(!arce time* to form 
the same thought before Zachary I^almer’s cottage wluui his 
xloor flew o}>en, and the. carpenter caiiu^ running cait with Ids 
Avldte hair Streaming in the fresh night breeze. 

‘ J have b(*en awaiting you, Micah,^ he cried. had heard 
that Monmoutii was uj), and I knew that you would not lose 
a night ere starting. (4(h1 bless you, lad, (J oil •bless you! 
Strong of^^arni and soft of In^art, tender to tin* W(*ak and stern 
to the oppre.ssor, you huv(^ the prayers ami the love of all who 
know you.’ I pressial Ids extembal hand.s, and the last I saw 
of my native hamlet was th<i shadowy figure of the carpenter 
as he wav(‘<l his good w^ishes to me through the darkness. 

We made our way across the liehls to the house of Whittier,* 
the AVhig farnier, Avliere Saxon got into his w.ar harn(‘ss. AVe 
found our liorses ready saddled and bridled, for rny ^father had 
at the first alarm .sent a message across that we should ne(‘d 
them. .]>y two in the morning we were breasting Portsdown 
Hill, armed, mounted, and fairly start(?d on our j(»urney to the 
rebel camp. 


Y]U 

Of our Start for the Wars 

All along the ridge of ]\jrtsdown Hill we had the liglits of 
Portsmouth and of the harbour ships twinkling beneath us on 
the left, while on the right the Forest of Here was, ablaze with 
the signal fires which proclaimed the landing of the invader. 
One great beacon throbbed upon the summit of Ilutser, while 
Wyond that, a.s far as eye could reach, twinkling sparks of light 
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showftd how tlio tidings were bciii^ carried north into Berkfihire 
and ejistward into Sussex. Of these fires, some were composed 
of fa^'^ots piled into lieaps, and others of tar barnds set u}>()n 
])oles. AVe ptissetl one of these last just opposite to Portchester, 
•find the watchers around it, hearing tlie tramp of our horses 
and the clank of our arms, set uj) a loud huzza, thinking doubt- 
less that we were King^s officers hoiiml for the West. 

Master Decimus Saxrm had flung to the winds tlie precise 
demeanour which he had assumed in tlie presmice of my father, 
and rattled away with many a jest and scrap of rhyme or song 
as we gallopeil through the darkness. 

‘(iadzooks ! ’ said he frankly, ‘ it is good to be able to s]>eak 
freely without being exjiected to tag every senteiufe with a 
hallelujah or an amen.^ 

‘You were ever the leader in those pious exercises,’ I re- 
marked drily. 

. ‘Aye, indeed. You have nicked it there ! If a thing must 
be doms then take a lead in it, whatever it may be.0A Jilaguy 
good pre<‘.ept, whicli has stood me in excellent stead before now. 

1 cannot hear in mind whether 1 U>ld you how I was at one 
time taken ])risoner by the Turks and conv(\y(‘d to Stamboul. 
Tlu‘re werii a huhdriHl of us or more, but tlie (dhers either 
jKirislied umlcr th<^ bjLstinailo, or are to this day chained to an 
oar in the Imperial Ottoman galleys, where they are like to 
remain until they die under the lush, or until some A'enetian 
(U’ (jtuioese bullet linds its way into their wretched carcasses. I 
alone came off with my freedom.* 

‘And pray, how di<l you make your escape?* 1 asked. 

‘ By the use of the wit when? with Providence, hath endowed 
me,* he answere<i complacently ; ‘ for, s(‘eing that their accursed 
religion is the blind side of these intidels, I did set myself to 
Work upcm it. To this end 1 observed the fashion in which 
our guard performed their morning and evening exercises, and 
having transformed my doublet into a praying cloth, I did 
imiUite them, save only that 1 }»rayed at greater length and 
with more fervour.* 

‘AVhatl* I cried in horror. ‘You did pretend to ]>e a 
Mussulman?* 

‘ Nay, there was no ]>retence. I became a Alussulman. < 
That, however, Ix^twi.vt ourselves, as it might not stand me in 
very good ste^d with some Kevereud Aminadab Fount-of-drace 
in the rebel cam)>, who is no admired of Mahmoud.* 

I was 80 astounded at the impu<lonce of this confession, 
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coming from the mouth of one who had been leading the 
exercises of a pious Christian family, that I was fairly bereft 
of speech. Decimus 8axon whistled a few bars of a spriglitly 
tune, and then continued- - 

. ‘ My perseverance in these exercises soon led to my being 
singled out from among the t)ther prisoners, until I so pre- 
vailed upon my gaolers that the doors were opened for me, 
and I was allowed out on condition of presenting myself at the 
prison gates once a day. What use, think ye, did 1 make of 
my freedom ? ’ 

* Nay, you are capfible of anything,’ said 1. 

*I set olf forthwith to their chief mosque — that of 8t. 
Sophia. When the doors opened and the muezzin called, 1 
"was ever the first to hurry into deviations and the last to leave 
them. Did 1 see a Mussulman strike his head upon the pave- 
ment, 1 would strike mine twice.’ Did J see him bend and 
bow, 1 was ready to jirostrate myself. In this way (u-e long 
the piety qWhe converted (liaour became the talk of the city, 
and I was poviiled with a hut in whi(;h to make my sacrtnl 
meditations. Here 1 might, have done well, and indeed I had 
well-nigh made up my mind to set up as a prophet and write? 
an extra chapter to tlie Koran, when some fbolish trifle made 
the faithful sijApicious of my honesty. It was but some non- 
sense of a wench being found in my hut by some who came to 
consult me upon a point of faith, but it was enough to S(?t their 
heathen tongues wagging ; so I thought it wisest to give them 
the slip in a Levantinci coa.ster and leave the Koran uncom- 
pleted. It is }>erha])s as well, for it would be a sore trial to 
have to give u[) Christian women and pork, for their garlic- 
breathing houris and accursed kylK)b8 of slieep’s flesh.’ 

We had passed through Fnrcham and Bothiy during this 
conv(?rsation, and were now making our way down the Bishop- 
stoke revid. The soil changes about here from chalk to sand, 
so that our horses’ hoofs did but make a dull subdued rattle, 
which was no bar to our talk — or rather to my companion’s, 
for I did little more than listen. In truth, my mind was so 
full of anticipations of what was before us, and of thoughts of 
the home behind, that I was in no humour for sprightly chatter. 
•I'he sky was somewhat clouded, but the moon glinted out 
between the rifts, showing us the long road which wound away 
in front of us. On eitlier side were scattered houses with 
gardens sloping down towanV the road. The heavy, sickly scent 
of strawberries wfis in the air. 
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‘Hast ever slain a man in anger asked Sa-^on, as we 
galli)j>ed along. 

‘A^^ver,^ 1 answered, 

‘Ha ! You will find that wlien you hear tlie clink of steel 
against steel, and see your foeinan’s eyes, you will straightway 
. forget all rules, inaxinis, and precepts of the fence which your 
father or otluirs may liavtj taught? you.’ 

‘I have learned little of the sort,’ said 1. ‘My father did 
hut teach ^le to strike an honest downright ])low. This 
sw'ord can shear through a stpiare inch of iron har.’ 

t ‘ Scanderbeg’s sword must have Scanderheg’s arm,’ he re- 
marked. ‘ 1 have observed that it is a line jnece of steed. One 
. of th<‘> retd ohl text-corn pollers and psaIm-(iX})oiinders which the 
faithful drew in the days of yore, when they would 

“ Prove their religion ortlK>(i«)X, 

I5y Apostolic blows and knocks.” 

You have not huiced mmdi, then ? ’ 

‘ Scarce at all,’ said I. 

‘ It is as well. With an old and tried sAvonlsman like 
myself, knowledge of the use of his weapon is everything; hut 
with a young Hotsj)ur of your bunjKU', strengtli* ami tmorgy go 
for much. 1 have oft remarked that tluise 'who arc most skilled 
at the shooting of the ]>oj>injay, the cleaving of the Turk’s head, 
and other such sports, aie ever laggards in the liehl. IlaiTthe 
]>opinjay a ciossbow as well, and an arrow on the string, or had 
the Turk a fist as well 4 s a head, our young gallant’s nerves 
would s<iarce be as steady ovtT tbe business. I make no doubt, 
Master Clarke, that we shall make trusty comrades. What 
saith old llutler? 

“ Never did trusty squire with knight, 

Or knight with squire ere jump more right.” 

I have scarce dared to quote “ Hudihras ” for these weeks past, 
lest I should set tha Covenant fermenting in the old man’s 
veins.’ 

‘If we are indeed to be comrades,’ said I sternly, ‘you 
must leatn to speak with more reverence and less flippancy of 
my father, who w'ould assuredly never have harl)oured you had 
he heard tlie tale which you have told me even now.’ 

‘ Belike not,’ the adventurer aiij^vered, chuckling to himself. 

‘ It is a long stride from a mosque to a conventicle. But be 
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not so liol-hoaded, my friend. You lack that repose of 
characttjr which will come to yon, no doubt, in your more 
mature years. What, man ! within five minutes f)f seeing 
me you would have smitten me on the head with an oar, ami 
ever since you have been like a bandog at my lieels, ready to 
])ark if I do but set my foot over what you regard as the straight 
line. Keiiiember that you gd now among men who tight on 
small occasion of (piarrel. A word awry nuiy mean a rapi(‘r 
thrust* * 

‘ Do you hoar the same in mind,* J answortal hotly ; ‘ my 
temper is peaceful, but covert threats and veiled menace I sball 
not abide.’ 

‘ ()dd’s rnen^y ! ’ he cried. ‘ I see that you will start carving 
me anon, and take me to M(»nmoutirs camp in secttions. Nay, 
nay, we shall have fighting onow without falling out among 
ourselves. What houses are those on the left I * 

‘The vijiage of Swathling,* I replied. ‘The lights of 
riishopstok«ie to tin* right, in the hollow.* 

‘Then ^ are fifteen miles on our w^ay, and methinks there 
is already some faint flusli of dawn in the east. Hullo, what 
have we liere. 'I Jlcds must be scarce if folks sleep on ihti 
highways,’ 

A (lark blur which 1 liad remarked upon the roadway in 
front of us liad resolved itself as we aj^projudied into the figure 
of a man, stretched at full lengtli, with his face downwards, and 
his In^ad resting upon his crossed arms. 

‘ Some reveller, mayhap, from tlie village inn,’ 1 remarked. 
‘There’s blood in tlie air,* said Sakon, raising u}> his Ixiak- 
like nose like a vulture wliicli scents carrion. ‘ Methinks he 
shiefis the sleep which knows no w'aking.* 

He sj)raiig down from his saddhi, and turned the figure over 
upon his hack. The cold pale light of the early dawn shim- 
mering upon Ills staring eyi^s and colourless faci*, showed that 
the old soldier’s instinct wa.s correct, and that he diad indeed 
drawn his last breath. 

‘ Here’s a pretty jiiecci (d work,’ said *Baxon, kneeling hy 
the de.'id man’s side and passing his hands over his pockets. 
‘ Kootpads, douhtle.ss. Not a stiver in his pockets, nor as 
much as a sleeve-link to help ])ay f(ir the burial * 

‘How was he slain?* I asked in horror, looking down at 
the poor vacant face, the empty house from wdiich the tenant 
had departed. 

‘A stab from behind and a taj) on the head fnjin the butt 
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of a pistol. He cannot have been dead lonj?, and yet every 
j^roat is ^one. A man of position, too, 1 slnaild jiidj^o from 
liis dress — broadcloth coat by the feel, satin ])re(*(‘hes, and silver 
hiiclvlos on liis shoes. The rogues must have had some })lunder 
with him. (Jonld w<‘ hut run across them, ('lark(^ it would he 
a great and grand thing.’ 

‘It would indeed,’ said I heartily. ‘Wluit greater j)rivilege 
than to execute, justice upon such cowardly murderers 1 ’ 

‘ Pooh ! ]>ooh !’ he cried. ‘Justice is a slipjjery dame, and 
hath a two edged sword in her hand. \V<; may have enough 
of justice in our character as lehels to give ns a surfeit of it. 
1 would fain ov(*rtake tljese robbers tJiat we may jeliev^e tlnun 
of their spAin opima^ together with any oiher wealth which 
they may have uidawfully amassed. My learned friend the 
Pleniing layeth it down that it is no rohhery to rol) a ro})her. 
lint where, shall we conceal this body 1’ 

‘ Wherefoii* should we conceal it?’ I nskej. 

‘ Why, man, unused to war or the ]>re(*aution^f a warrior, 
y(ni must yet see that should this body he foiiim In^re., there 
will he a hue and cry through the country, and tluit strangers 
like ourselves will In* arreste*! on suspicion. Should ^ve chair 
oiirs(*lves, which is no very easy matter, tin* justice, will at l<*aat 
want to know whcnee we come and whither vV go, which may 
lead to iiKpiiries that may Ixnh* us little good. I shall there- 
f(*r(^ take the liberty, mine unknown and silent frieml, of drag- 
ging you into yon hushes, where for a day or tw^o at least you 
are like to lie unobserved, and so bring no liarm upon honest 
mmi.’ 

‘ For (lod’s sake do not tr(*at it so unkindly,’ J cried, spring- 
ing down from iny horse and laying my liand upon my com- 
panion’s arm. ‘There is no need h* trail it in so niiseemly a 
fashion. If it must he moved lienee, I sliall earry it with all 
due reve.renee.’ So sayifig, I ]>ieked the body uji in my arm: , 
and hearing it to a w^ayside clump of yellow' gorse hushes, I laid 
it sohunnly tlowii and drew tin* hianches over it to conceal it. 

‘ Ydu have the thew's.of an ox and the lieart of a W'oman,’ 
muttered my eomi>auion. ‘ P»y the ^lass, that old white-headed 
jisalm-singer w'ns right ; for if my memory serves me, he said 
words to tliat etVect. A few' liaiidfuls of dust W'ill liide the 
stains. Now w e may jog upon our W'ay without any fear of 
]>eing called u]>on to answ'er bw another man’s sins. Let me 
hut gf?t my girth tightened and may soon he out of danger’s 
way.’ 
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* I Ijave had to do/ saiil Saxon, as we rode onwards, * with 
many gentry of this sort, with Albanian brigands, .the banditti 
of Piedmont, the Laiizknechte and Freiritter of the Rhine, 
Algerine picaroons, and other siicli folk. Yet I cannot call to 
Biind one who hath ever been able to retire in his ohl age on a 
sufhcient competence. It is but a precarious trade, and must 
end sooner or latef in a dance on nothing in a tight cravat, 
with some kind friend tugging at your legs to ease you of any 
breath that yom might liave left.' 

‘ ]Mor does that end all,' I remarked. 

‘ No. There is Tophet beliiiid and the flames of hell. So 
our good friends the parsons tell us. Well, if a man is to mak(i 
no money in this world, b<* hanged at the end of it, and linally 
burn for ever, he hath assure<lly wandered on to a thorny 
track. If, on tlie other hand, one could always lay one’s 
hands on a well-lined purse, as these rogues have dom* 
t(>-night, one might be conbmt to risk something in the W(uld 
to come.' ^ 

' ' ‘Butwhuv can the well-fdled purse do for them?' said 1. 
‘What will the hnv score pieces whi^h these bloodthirsty 
wretches have fihdied fnuu this poor (*reature avail th(im wlnui 
their own hour of death comes round ? ' 

‘True,' said Saxon dryly; ‘they may, however, prove useful 
in the meantime. This you say is lUshopstoke. WTiat are the 
lights over yonder?’ 

‘They come, T think, from P*isho])’s Waltham/ I ans\vered. 

‘ We must press on, for 1 would fain Ixj in Salisbury before* 
it is broad day. There we shall put (fir horses up until ev(*n- 
ing and have*! some rest, for there is nothing gained by man 
or Ixiast coming jade<l to the wars. All this day the w^estt*rn 
roads will be crowded with couriers, and mayhap patrolled by 
cavalry as well, so tliat avc cannot show' our facets upon it wdtb- 
out a risk of Ixiing stopped and exanfined. Now- if we lie by 
all day, and ]3usli on at dusk, keeping off the main road and 
making our way across Salisbury Plain and the Somersetshire 
downs, we shall he less likely to come to harm.' 

‘ But what if Monmouth Ije engaged before we come up to 
him ? ' I asked* 

‘Then we shall have missed a chance of getting our throats 
cut. Why, man, suj)posing that he has been rouUid and 
f3iitirely dis[>ersed, would it not bo a merry conceit for us to 
appear uj)on the scene as two loyal yeomen, who had ridden 
all the way from Hampshire to strike in against the King's 
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enemies? We chan(*e io get some reward in money or 

in land for our zeal. Nay, frown not, for I was but Jesting. 
Breathe our horses hy walking tliein%p this hill. My jennet 
is as fresh as when we started, but those great limbs of thine 
are telling upon tin* grey.* * 

The patefi of light in the east had incr(*ased and broadened, 
and the sky was mottled with little pink fefijihers of cloud. As 
we passed ov(ir the low hills by Chandler’s Ford and Romsey 
we could see tlie smoke of Southampton to the south-east, and 
the broad dark exj)anse of the New Forest wilh the haze of 
morning hanging over it. A few horsemen ])a.ssed us, ])ri(?king 
along, too much engrossed in their own errand to inc|uire/fmrs. 
A (.-.ouple of carts and a long string of ]>ack-horses, laden })rTnci- 
pally with bales (»f wool, came straggling along a bynuul, and 
the, drivers waved their broa<l hats^ to us and wislied us God- 
speefl. At Dunbrivige the folk were just stirring, and paused 
in taking down the cottage shutbirs t<» come to the garden 
railings and watch us ]>ass. As we, entered Dean, the great red 
sun pusluid it.s rosy rim over the edge of the horfeon, and tlie 
liir was tilled with the Imzz of insects and the sweet scent of 
the morning. We di.smounted at this latter village, and had a 
cuj) of ale w'hile, resting and watering the hors(‘s. The lamllord 
could tell us nothing about the insurgents, anil i7Hl(M*d seemed 
to care very little about the matter i>ne way or the otheu'. ‘As 
long as bramly pays a duty 6f six shillings and eightpenee a 
gallon, and freight aiul leakage comes to half a <‘V(*W'u, while 1 
am expe.eled to sell it at twelve shillings, it matters little io me, 
who is King of Knglami. (iive. me a king that will prevent 
the hop'bliglit ainl I am his man.’ Tho.se wi*re the landlord’s 
])oIitics, and i dan- say a good many more were of Jiis way of 
thinking. 

From Dean to Salisbury is all straight road with moor, 
mora.ss, and h'uland on i^ther side, broken only by the singh‘ 
hamlet of Ahlerslmry, just over the A\'iltshire border. Our 
horses, refreshe<l by the short rest, ste]>}>ed out gallantly, and 
the hris?k motion, wdth the sunlight and the, Iniauty of the 
morning, combined to raise our spirits and cheer us after tlio 
dejjression of the long ride through the darkness, and the 
incident of the murdorwl traveller. .Wild duck, widgeon, and 
snipe happed U]) from either side of the road at the sound of 
the horses’ lioofs, and once a herd of red deer sprang to their 
feet from among the, ferns and sc»mpered away in the direction 
of the forest. Once, too, when ])assing a dense cliiiii]) of trees, 
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we saw a shadowy white eroature lialf liiddeii hy the trunks, 
wliich must, 1 fancy, have been one of tliose wild cattle of 
wliich I have heard tin? peasants speak, who dwell in tlie 
recesses of the southern woods, and are so fierce and intractal)le 
that none dare ai)pr{rach them. The breadth of the view, the 
keenness of the air, iirid the novelty of the sense of having 
great work to do, all combined to send a flush of life through 
my veins such as the quiet village existence* had never been 
able to give. My more exj)ericnced companion felt the in- 
fluence too, for h(^ liftcid uj) a cracked voice and broke int<> a 
droning chant, which Ik* assured me was an Eastern ode 
which had b<*cn taught him by the second sister of the 
Hos])odar of Wallachia. 

VAnent Monmouth,^ he. remarked, coming back sudd(*nly t<» 
the realities of our position. ‘It is unlik<*ly that Ik* can iakt* 
the field f(»r some days, though much depends upon his striking 
a blow soon, and so raising the courage of his followers before 
the King’s troops can come down upon him. lie has, mark 
ye, mit only his trooj)s to find, but their w(;apons, which is 
like to prove a more diflicult matter. ^Supp(>se he can rais’e 
five thousand men — and he cannot stir witli ](‘ss---he will not 
have one musket in fiv(% so the rest must do as thc^y can with 
pikes aTid bills, or such other rud(^ arms as tln^y can find. All 
this takes time, and though ther<^ may bi* skirmishes, there can 
scarce be any engagement of impAi before we arrive.’ 

‘ He will have b(M;n landed thrc‘e or four days ere we reach 
him,’ said I. 

‘Hardly time for him wdth his sfnall staff of oflic^ers to 
ennd his num and divide them into n'giments. 1 scarce ex- 
]^ect to find him at Taunton, though we were so tlirected. Hast 
ever heard whether there are any ricli Papists in those parts?’ 

‘ r know not,’ 1 replied. 

‘If s() there might be fdate chestt? and silver chargers, to 
say nothing of my lady’s jewels and other such trifles to rewar«l 
a faithful soldier. What would w'ar be without plunder ! A 
b(»ttle without the wine — a shell without the oyster. See tlu^ 
house yonder that ]K*eps through the trees. T warrant there 
is a store of all good things under that roof, which you and 1 
might have for the asking, did we but ask with our sw'ords in 
f>ur grip. You are niy witness that your father did give and 
not leml me this horse;,’ 

‘ Why say vou that, then ? ’ 

‘ Lest he claim a half of whatever booty I may chance to 
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^ain. Wliat saith niy IfiariicHl Floiiiing under the heading “an 
qiii niiliti oquum praduiit, prsRiL-u al) i;o captje particeps esse 
(lobeafc?” which signifieth “whether #ie wlio lendeth a horse 
hath a claim on the plunder of him who }>orroweth it.” In 
this dis(;oarse he cites a case wherein a Spanish commander 
, having hmt a steed to one of his capifiins, and tlie said caiptain 
having cai)tured the general of the enemy, the commander <lid 
sue him for a lialf sliare of the twenty thousand crowns which 
formed the ransom of tlie prisoner. A like case is ncded by 
the famous Petrinus Pellus in his book “])e Militari,” 
much read by leaders of rej>ut<\’ ^ 

‘T can })romise you,’ I answei-ed, ‘that no sucli claim shall 
ever lx* made* by my father ujxm y(»u. St*e yonder, (»vtir the 
brow of the hill, liow the sun shines ujxm the high cathedral 
tower, Avhich ]K)iiits upwards with its great stone finger to the 
road that every man must travel.’ 

‘There is good store of silver ami plah* in these same 
eliurches,’ quoth my conqmnioii. ‘ I remenii>er iliat at Leipsic, 
when I was vserving my first campaign, 1 got a candlestick, 
wliicJi 1 was forc(Hl to sell U» a dew broker for a fourth of its 
value ; yet oven at liis price it sulHc’ed to fill my haversack 
witli broad pieces.’ 

It ehaiiced that Saxon’s mare had gained stride or two 
ui)oii mine wdiilst he spoke, sr> that 1 was a})le to get a good 
view of him without tiirning my liead. 1 liad scarce had light 
(luring our ride to .se(* how^ his liarne.ss sat upon him, hut uow' 
1 was ama/ed on looking at him to mark the diauge wdiich it 
had wrought in the man. In his civil dress liis lankiness and 
length of lind> gav(? him an awkward apjM*aranc(*, hnt on horse- 
hack, with his lean, gaunt face looking out from his steel eap, 
his breastplate and buff jacket filling out liis figure, ami his 
high hoots of iintaimed leather reaching to the centre of his 
thighs, he looked the veteran man-at-arms wlii(*h he pur|)orted 
to ix?. Tlie ease with wdiicli Jie sat his hors(*, the high, Ixild 
expression upon his face, and the great length of his arms, ail 
marked him as one who could give a good account of himself 
in a fray. In his words alone I ec»uld have placeil little trust, 
hut there was that in his hearing wdiich assured even a novice 
like myself that lie was indeed a trained man ()f war. 

‘Tliat is tlie Avon wliich glitters amongst the tiet's,’ I re- 
marked. ‘We are about three miles from Salisbury town.’ 


^ Note 0. Appendix. 
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* It is a noble spire/ said lie, glancing at the great stone 
spire in front of ns, ‘The men of old -wonld seem to have 
silent all their days in piling stones upon stones. And yet we 
read of tough battled and shrewd blows struck, showing that 
they had some time for soldierly relaxation, and were not 
always at this mason work.’ 

‘The Church was rich in those days,’ I answered, shaking 
my bridle, for Covenant was beginning to show signs of lazi- 
ness. ‘ But here comes one who might perhaps tell us some- 
thing of the '^lar.’ 

A horseman who bore traces of having ridden long and 
hard was rapidly approaching us. Both rider an<l steed wer<'- 
grey with dust and splashed with mire, yet he galloped with 
loosened rein and bent body, as one to whom every extra stride 
_is of value. 

‘ What ho, friend ! ’ cried 8axon, reining his mare acr^»ss 
he road so as to bar the man’s jiassage. ‘ What news from 
the West!’ 

‘I must not tarry,’ the messenger gasped, slackening his 
speed for an instant. ‘ T liear papers of import from (Iregory 
Alford, Mayor of Lyme, to his Majesty’s Council. The rebels 
make great head, and gather together like Ix^es in the swarm- 
ing time. Thew? are some thousands in arms already, and all 
Devonshire is on the move. The nd»el horse under D>rd Crey 
hath lieeii beaten hack from Bridport hy tlie red militia of 
Dorset, hut every prickcareil WJiig from the Channel to the 
Severn is making liis Avay to JMonmouth.’ With this brief 
summary of the news be jaisbed liis way j>ast us and clattered 
on* in a cloud of dust upon his mission. ' 

‘The broth is fairly on the lire, tluui,’ quoth Decimus 
Saxon, as we rode onwards.* ‘Now that skins have been slit 
the rebels may draw their sworda and fling.away their scabbards, 
for it’s either victory for them or their quarters will he dangling 
in every market town of the cowity. Heh, lad? we throw a 
main for a brave stake.’ 

‘Marked ye that Lord Grey had' met with a check/ 
said I. 

‘ Pshaw ! it is of no import. A cavalry skirmish at the 
most, for it is impossibhi that Monmouth could have brought 
his main forces to Bridport ; nor would he if he could, for it 
is out of his track. It was one of those three-shote-and-a- 
gallop affrays, where each sede runs away and each claims 
the victory. But here we are in the streets of Salisbury. 
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Now leave tlie talking to me, or your wrong-headed truthful- 
ness may lay us by the heels before our time/ 

Passing down the broad High Hireet we dismounted In 
front of the Jilue Boar inn, and handed our tired hor>5es over 
to tlie ostler, to whom Saxon, in a loud voice, and with many 
rough military oaths, gave strict injunctions as to their treat- 
ment. He then clanked into the inn parlour, and throwing 
himself into one chair with his feet upon another, he sum- 
moned the landlord up before him, and exjdained our needs 
in a tone and manner which should give him a due sense of 
our quality. 

‘ ( )f your l)est, and at once,^ quoth he. ‘ Have your largest 
d(juble-couched chamber ready with your softest lavender- 
scented sheets, for we have had a weary ride and must rest. 
And liark ye, landlord, no ]>alming oti‘ your stale, musty goods 
as fresh, or of your washy French wines for the true Hainault 
^ vintage. I would have* you to understand tliat my friend here 
and 1 are men who meet with some eonsideration in the world, 
though we care not to speak our names to every underling. 
] Reserve well of us, tliendorc, or it may he the worse for you.’ 

This sp(^ech, coinhined with my (tomj>anioii’s haughty 
manner and fierce had such an effect iqau^the landlord 
that he straightway sent us in the breakfast which had been 
jnepared for three ollieers of the Blues, who were waiting for 
it in the next apartment. This kept them fasting ior another 
half-hour, and we couhl hear their oaths and complaints 
through tlie partition while we were devouring their capon 
and venison jiie. Having eaten a hearty meal and w'ashed it 
down with a liottle of Burgundy we sought our room, and 
tlirowing our tired limbs upon the bed, were soon in a deep 
slumber. 


IX 

• 

O/ a Passage of Arms at the Blue Boar 

t HAT) felept sevettil hours when T was vsuddenly aroused by a 
jirodigious crash, fc»l lowed hy the clash of arms and shrill 
cries from the lower floor. Springjrig to my feet 1 found 
that the bed upon which my comraile had lain was vacant, 
and that the dodr of the apartment was ojienedi As the 
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uproar still continued, and as 1 s(H‘incd to discern liis voi(;e in 
the midst of it, I cau.ijht up my swmd, and witliout waiting to 
]nit on citlier li(iad-|)icc(*, st(*(*l-l)reast, or arm-i)lates, I hurried 
to the scene of the coinniotion. 

The hall and ])assag(‘ were* filled with silly maids and staring 
drawers, attracted, like mys(*lf, hy the u]>r()ar. Through these 
1 pushed my wa}^ into the apartment where we had hreakfasted 
in the morning, whieli was a S(’eno of the wildest disorder. 
The round table in th(‘. ccuitre had h(*(*n tilt<‘d over upon its 
side, and ihfee Iwokeii bottles of wine, witli a]»ples, ])(*ars, nuts, 
and the fragments of the dishes containing tlnun, M'cre litt(U’(*d 
over the floor. A c.ou])le of ])achs of cards and a dic.(^-box lay 
amongst the sca.tter<‘d feast. Close by the door stood .I>ecimus 
Saxon, with bis drawn rapier in bis hand and a s(*cond om* 
beneath liis feet, while facing him ther(‘. was a young (►flic(‘r 
in a blue uniform, w]ios(^ fa<*e Avas reddened with shame and 
anger, and who looked wildly about the room as though in s(*arch 
of some weaj)on to r(‘place that of whi<*h he bad been deprivcMi. 
lie might have servcal ('iblxu* (»r (Jibbons OvS a mo<h*l for a 
statue of impot(*nt rage. Two other <dlicei‘s dressed in the 
same blue uniform stood by th<‘ir comrade', and as I observ<‘d 
that tliey had laid th(*ir hands upon the*, hilts of their swoj'ds* 
1 took my ]dace by vSaxon\s side, and stood reaidy to strike in 
shouhl the occasion aris(*. 

^ What woidd tin*, maitre d'aTmes say — tin* maitre d’escrinu* ? ’ 
cried my companion. ‘IMethinks he should lose, liis j)lac(‘. for 
not teaching yon to make a he.tter show. Out on him! Is 
this th(^ way that lie biaches the onie,ers of his Majesty’s guard 
to nsc their weajioiis?’ 

‘This raillery, sir,’ said the ehbw of the three', a scpiat, 
hrown, heavy-faced man, ‘is not undeserve<l, and yet might 
j)e,rcdiance }>e dis[Kinsed A^•ith. 1 am free to say that onr friend 
attaehed you somewliat hastily, and that a little more', deiferonci' 
should liava^ lieen shown hy young a soldier to a cavalier 
of your experiemeo.’ 

Tlie other otlicer, Avho Avas a fine-looking, nohle-featured 
man, ex})resse,d liimse'lf in much the same jnanner. ‘ If this 
apology Avill serve,’ sai<l lie, ‘T am pre.])ared to join in it. If, 
however, more; is reMjuired, I sliall happy to take the quarrel 
upon mysedf.’ 

‘Nay, nay, take' your hraelaAvl!’ Saxon ansAvered geaul- 
hnmouredly, kietking the, sSve)rel towards his youthfid opponmit. 
‘ But, mrtrk you ! Avhem yeni woulel lunge, direct your point 
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upwards ratlier tliau down, for oilicrwiso you must throw your 
wrist upon to your anlagt >11 ist, wlio can sc^aroo fail to disarm 
you. In (piartc, tierce*, or saecoou tli<‘. same liolds j^ood.* 

The youth slieatlied liis swonl, Imt was so ov(!rcome hy liis 
ovvui easy deieat and tli(^*eontemj)tuous way in which liis oje 
]>om;nt liad dismiss(‘.d liiui, that he tiirnecl and luirriexl out of 
tlie room. Meanwliih* I )ec.imus Saxon a, ml the two ofHcers set 
to work ^^(‘ttino the talde upon its le^s and n‘sloi*in‘^ the room to 
some, sort of or»ler, in wliich I di<l what 1 could to assist lljem. 

‘ 1 ]i(*ld thr(‘<‘, epieems for the* lirst time*, today/ ,t;fiimhled the 
soldier of Idrtum*. ‘ I was about to tieclare theun wheui this 
youii!^ ]>antani ilew at my thn>at. lie hath like'wise*, l.)e(‘ii tlie 
cause of our h»sinc‘ thi-(*(‘ tlasks of most exce‘Ih*nt muscadine. 
Wh(‘n he. hatli dniidc as much had Avine as 1 liave* been forced 
t.n ilo, he, will not. he so Inisty in wasting tin* ii^ood.’ 

‘lle^ is a. hot-]n*ade<! yeaingste*!*,’ the^ ohh*r oOicer re,]>lied. 
‘and a lilth*. solitary r(‘lh*ction aehhd to the h'sson whii'li you 
have tauj^ht' him may hriiiic him ]>re»lit. As for the; muscadine, 
that loss will soon he* r(*paire‘d, the* more as your friend 

lie-re* will help ns to elrink it.’ 

M was roused hy the*, crasli (*f wea]>ons,’ saiel T, ‘ami I 
s(*,are*e kiiow imw what has (M‘curred.’ 

‘ Why, a me're tave*rn, lerawl, Avhie h yeair friofnrs skill and 
juelL^im'nt pre*vent<*el from he(*omin.i^ se*rious. 1 prytheM* lake 
tin* rush hottonu'd (*hair, ami #0 you, r7ae*k, oreh*r the* wine*. 
If our e-oinraele* hath spille*d tin*, last it is h'r us te> fuinish this, 
and the; he-st tin* ce-llai’s e*emta.in. liave* he*e‘ii haA in" a haiiel 

at hasse't, Avhie*h .Mr. Saxeai h(*re ])layi*th as skilfully as he 
wi«‘lels tin*, small-sworel. It chane;e*.d that the luck ran a^Jiinsl 
youu" Ilorsfeu’d, Avhie*h ehaditle'ss maeh* him jirojn* to he quie;k 
in takiu" eiH'cne’e*. Your frieinl in conversation, wln*n elis- 
coursing of liis e*xpe‘.iien<.'e*s in foreign ceiuntries, reiiiarkenl that 
the Frem-h hemsi'lmhl treieeps we*re‘, tei his mind lireaight to a 
higln'i* state ed disci[)lin(‘ than hny of our e»wn re*gime‘iits, on 
whie’h Ihu’sfeml tire’e! up, and aftt*r a lot Avorel or twe> the*y 
fouml themselv(*s, as yeui havu se*e*n, at drawn hilho. The hoy 
liath se'cn no sorvi<*e, ami is the‘refore over-cage*!* to give jiroof 
of his vahmv.’ 

‘ Wliei‘e*in,’ saiel the tall ofiiee*r, Mn.*^ showeel a want of 
tlioiight towarels me, for liad the; words heeii oUensive it was 
for me*, who am a se'iiior captain and hre*vet-maje>r, to take it 
up, and not for a slip of a corne*t, ^dio scarce kin>ws emaigh 
to put his troop through the e.xercise.’ 
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‘You say right, Ogilvy,’ said the other, resuming his seat by 
the table and wiping the canls which had been splashed by the 
wine. ‘Had tlie comparison b(‘en made by an otlicer of Louis’s 
guard for the ])iirposc of contumely and lu'aggadocio, it would 
then indeed have l)ecoine us to venture a passado. But wlien 
spoken by an Englishman of ripe experience it becomes a matter 
of instructive criticism, wliich should profit rather than annoy,’ 

‘True, Ambrose,’ the. other answered. ‘ With<nit such 
criticism a force would become stagnant, and could never hope 
to keep level with those continental armies, which are ever 
striving amongst themselves for increased efficacy.’ 

So pleased was 1 at these sensible remarks on the part of 
the strangers, tliat I was right glad to have the o])porhinity of 
making their closer acquaintance over a flask of exc^dlent wine. 
My father’s prejudices had IcmI me to believer that a King’s 
officer was ever a compound of the coxcomb and the bully, but 
I found on testing it that this idea, like most others wliich a 
man takes upon trust, had very little foundation upon trutli. 
As a matter of fact, liad they liecm dressed in less warlike garb 
and deprived of their swords and jack-boots, they would have 
passed as particularly mild-mannered men, for their conversa- 
tion ran in the learned channels, and they discussed Boyle’s 
researches in chemistry and the pouderation of air with much 
gravity and show of knowledge. At the §ame time, their brisk 
bearing and manly carriage #iowed that in cultivating the 
scholar they had not sacrificed the soldier. 

‘ May 1 ask, sir,’ said one of them, addressing Saxon. 

‘ whether in your wide experiences you liave ever met with 
any of those sages .and ])hilosophers who have conferred such 
honour and fame ujion France and (Germany?’ 

My companion looked ill at ease, as ’one wlio feels that he 
has heen taken oil* his ground. ‘There was indeed oiiii such 
at Nurnberg,’ he answered, ‘one (jerviniis or Gervaims, who, 
the folk said, could turn an iiVgot of iron into an ingot of gf>ld 
as easily iis 1 turn tliis tobacco into aslies. (Jkl ]’apj)enheimer 
shut liim uj) Avith a ton of metal, and threatened to put the 
thumbikins upon him unless he changed it into gold pieces. 
1 can vouch for it that there was not a yellow boy there, for 
1 Avas captain of tli^ guard and searched the Avhole dungeon 
through. To my sorrow 1 say it, for 1 had myself added a 
small iron l^razier to the heaj), thinking that if there should 
be any such change it would be as well that I should have 
some s'lnall share in the oxpeiiment.’ 
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‘ Alclieniy, trnnaiDiitalioii of niotals, and tlie like have hcen 
aet aside by true seiouce/ remarked tlie kjlJer officer. ‘ Even 
old Sir Thomas Browne of Norwich, who is ever ready h) plead 
the cause of tlie ancients, can find nothing to say in favour of 
it. From ‘Trismegiatna dowmvards throngli Albertus ^fagnna, 
Aqiiitiaa, liayinond Lullius, Basil Valentine, Paracelsus, and 
the rest, there is not one who has left more than a cloud of 
words behind him.’ 

‘Nor did the rogue I mention,’ said Saxon. ‘There was 
another, Van Helstatt, who was a man of learning, and cast 
horosco})es in consideration of some small fee or honorarium. 
1 have never met so wise a man, for he would talk of the 
jdaiieta and e.onst(*llations as thougli he k(q)t them all in his 
own backyard. He made no more of a (‘omet than if it were 
a mouldy china orang(‘, nnd he. ex])lain(;d their nature to ns, 
sa ving that they were but common stars which had had a h(»le 
knocke<l in them, so that their insides or .viscera* protrmled. 
He was indeed a ])hilosopher ! ^ 

‘And did you ever put his skill to the test?’ asked one of 
the officers, with a. smile. 

‘Not I, forsooth, for 1 have ever ke])t myself clear of black 
magic or ’diablerie of the sort. My comrade Pie^rce Scott on, 
who was an Oberst in the Imperial cavalry brigade, did pay 
him a rose nobh* to,]iav(* his future expounded. If T re- 
member aright, the stars said t^t he was over fond of wine 
and w<»mt‘n - he had a wick,ed eye and a nose like a carbuncle. 
They foretold al^o tl it lu* would attain a marshal’s baton and 
die at a ri])e age, which might well have come true had he not 
been unhorsed a month later at Ober-Graustock, and slain by 
the hoofs of his own troop. Neither the ]>lanets nor even the 
experienced farrier of ftie regiment could hav(‘. told that the 
brute would have foundered completely.’ 

The officers laughed heartily at my companion’s views, and 
rose from their chairs, for the bottle was empty and the evening 
beginning to draw in. ‘We have work to do here,’ said tln», 
one nddre.ssed as Ogilvy. ‘Bwides, we must tind this foolish 
boy of ours, and tell him that it is no disgrace to be disarmed 
by so expel t ji swordsman. We have to prepare the quarters 
for the regiment, wlu) will be up to join Churchill’s forces not 
later than to-night. Ye are yourseha's bound for the Y"est, I 
understand ? ’ ^ 

‘We belong to the Duke of Beaufort’s household,’ said 
Saxon. 
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‘Indeed! I thought ye might belong to Portman’s yellow 
regiment of militia. 1 trust that tlie J )uke will muster every 
man he can, and make ]>lay until the royal forces come up.’ 

‘How many will Cliurchill bring?’ asked my com])anion 
carelessly. 

‘ Eiglit hundred liorse at the most, hut my Lord Feversham 
will follow after with clos(‘, f>n four thousand foot.’ 

‘We may meet on the held of })attle, if not before,’ said 1, 
and we hade our friendly enemies a very cordial adieu. 

‘ A skilful equivo(jue. that last of yours, ]\1 aster Micah,’ 
<pioth Decimus Saxon, ‘though smacking of double ilealing in 
a truth-lover like yourself. If we meet theiii in battle 1 trust 
tliat it may be with ch(ivaux-d(‘-frise of ]>ikes and morgcmstierns 
before us, and a litter of caltro])s in front of them, for Mon 
mouth has no cav'alry that could stand for a moment against 
the Royal Guards.’ 

‘How came yovi to make tluur accpiaintam^e ? ’ [ ask(*d. 

‘1 sle{>t a few hours, Imt J have learned in camps to do 
with little rest. Finding you in sound slumber, and lu'aring 
the ratthi of the dic.e-hox he.lo>v, 1 cmm^ softly down and 
found means to join their ]>arty— wheT(‘hy I am a ricluu’ man 
])y fifteen guineas, and might hava^, liad more had that young 
fool not lugged out at me, or had the talk not turiUMl after- 
wards upon su(-*h unscjemly subjects as jhe laws of chemistry 
and the like. Prythee. wha#hav(‘. the Horse Guards Blue, to 
do with the laws of chemistry? W(!.ssenhurg of th(‘ Pandours 
would, even at his own mess tiible, suller niuch fre('. talk -- 
more perhaps than tits in with tin*, dignity of a leader. Had 
his odicers ventured upon .such matter as this, howev(*r, there, 
would have Imen a brum-head court-martial, or a cashiering at 
the. least.’ * 

Without stopfu’ng to dis]»uh.' eitlu'.r Mast(*r Saxon’s judg- 
ment or that of Wesscuiburg of the. Pandours, I proposed that 
w(*. shoidd order an eve.ning meal, and should enqdoy the 
remaining hour or two of daylight in looking ov(‘.r the city. 
The princi])al sight is of course* tlie nohh*, cathedral, which is 
built in such exact proportion that one- would fail to under- 
stand its great size did one ind actually enter it and pace round 
the long dim aisl(*.s. So .solemn were its sweeping arches and 
the, long shafts of colouriMl light which shone through the 
stained-glass windows, throwing strange shadows amongst the 
pillars, that even my companion, albeit not readily impressed, 
was silent and subdued. It was a great prayer in stone. 
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Oil our’way back to the inn we passed the b>\vii lock-np, 
with a railed spa(;e in front of it, in which thr(‘e jjjreat black- 
muzzled bloodhounds were stalking about, with fierce crimsoned 
(\yes and red tongues lolling out of their mouths. They were 
used, a bystander told us, for the hunting down of criminals 
upon Salisbury l^laiii, whicli had been a refuge for rogues and 
thieves, until this means had be.en adojited for following them 
to tlii‘ir hiding-places. It wais well-nigh dark before w'o re- 
turned to the hostel, and entirely so by the time that we had 
(jateii our suppers, ])aid our reckoning, and got ready for the 
road. 

lic'.fore we s(‘,t otf I bethought nu' f)f the pajier whicli my 
moth(‘r had slij^j)ed into my hand on jiarting, and drawing it 
from my j)oucli 1 read it by the rushlight in our chamber. It 
still bore- tluj splotches of the tears wdiich she had dropped on 
it, poor soul, and ran in this wise: — 

‘ Instructions from ^listress Mary (.^hirke to her son Micah, 
on the tw(‘lfth day of dune in the year of our Lord sixteen 
hundred and eiglity-iive. , 

M)n occasion (»f his going forth, like David of old, to do 
])attle with the (Joliath of Paj>istrv, w’hich hath ovc'.rshadoAved 
and tlirown into disre])ute that true and reveitmt regard for 
ritual whicdi should exist in the r(».al Churcli of England, as 
ordained by law. 

‘ Let these jjoinis h(' observed by him, namely, to wit : 

‘ 1. Cliange your hosen wdnui tlie occasion >:erves. You 
have two pairs in your saddle-bag, and cjiii buy more, for the 
wool work is g<K><l in the* AVest. 

‘ A liare’s foot susptmded round the neck driveth aw’ay 
colic. • 

* d. Say the Lord’s Jhayer night and morning. Also read 
the scriptures, (‘specially Job, the Psalnis, and the Gospel ac- 
cording to St. Mattlu'W. 

‘4. Daily’s elixir ]»ossesses extraordinar\ powers in purify- 
ing the blood .and w'orking ^>11' all phlegms, humours, va]) 0 urs, 
or rheums. Tin* dose is five drops. A small phial (jf it wall 
be found in the barrel of your left jiistol, with wadding ar<>und 
it lest it come to harm. 

‘ 5. Ten goldcm ])iece.s are sew’ii into the hem of your under 
doublet. Touch them not, save as a last resource. 

‘6. Fight stoutly for the l.ord, %nd yet J pray you, Micah, 
be not too forward in battle, but let others do their turn also. 
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Press not into ilte lieart of the fray, and yet flinch not from 
the standard of the Protestant faith. 

‘ And oh, Micah, my own bright boy, come back safe to your 
mother, or my very heart will break ! 

* And the deponent will ever pray/ 

The sudden gusfi of tenderness in the last few lines made 
the tears spring to my eyes, and yet I could scarce for})ear from 
smiling at the whole composition, for my dear mother had .little 
time to cultivate the graces of styl(‘, and it was evidently hm* 
thought that in order to make her instructions binding it was 
needful to express them in some sort of legal form. I liad 
little time to think over her advice, however, for 1 had scar(;e 
finished reading it before the voice of Dccimus Saxon, and the 
clink of the horses’ hoofs upon' the cobble-stou(*s of the yard, 
informed me that all was ready for our departure. 


X 

Of our Perilous Adventure on the Plain 

Wb were not half a mile fro^ the town before the roll of 
kettledrums and the blare of bugles swelling u[) musically 
through the darkness aniiounciMl the arrival of the regiment 
of horse which our friends at the inn ha<l be<*n expecting. 

* It is as well, perhaps,’ said 8axoii, ‘ tliat we gave them 
the slip, for that young springald might liave smelled a rat and 
played us some ill-turn. Have you chanced to see my silken 
kerchief ? ’ 

‘ Not I,’ I answered. 

‘ Nay, then, it must have fallen from my bosom during our 
ruffle. I can ill afford to leave it, for I travel light jn such 
matters. Eight hundred men, quoth the major, and three 
thousand to ‘follow. Should I meet this same Oglethorpe or 
Ogilvy when the little business is over, I shall read him a 
lesson on thinking less of chemistry and more of the need 
of preserving military precautions. It is well always to be 
courteous to strangers and to give them information, but it 
is well also that the information .should be false.' 

‘ As his may have been,' I suggested. 
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‘Nay, nay, the words came too glibly from his tongue. 
So ho, Chloe, so ho ! She is full of oats and would fain 
gallop, but it is so plaguy dark that we can scarce see where 
we are going.’ 

We had been trotting down the ])road high-road skimmer- 
ing vaguely white in the gloom, with tlie shadowy trees damniig 
past us on either side, scarce outlined against the dark back- 
ground of cloud. We were now coming upon the eastern edge* 
of the great plain, which extends forty miles one way and 
twenty tlie other, over the greater part of Wiltshire and past 
the boundaries of 8omers(‘.tshire. Tlie main road to the West - 
skirts this wilderness, but we had agreed to follow a leas im- 
portant track, which would lead us to our goal, though in a 
more tedious manner. Its insignificance would, we ho]>ed, 
prevent it from being guarded by the King’s horse. We iiad 
con)e to the point where this byroad branches off from the 
main highway when W(* heard the clatter of horses’ hoofs 
behind us. 

‘ Here conies some one wdio is not afraid to gallop,’ 1 
remarked. 

‘ Halt hero in the shadow ! ’ cried 8axon, in a short, quick 
whisper. ‘Have your blade loose in the scabbard.* He must 
have a set errand who rides so fast o’ nights.’ 

Looking down the road we could make out through the 
darkness a shadowy blur which soon resolved itself into man 
and horse. The hitler was well-nigh abreast of us before he 
was aware of our jirc'seiice, when he pulled up his steed in a 
strange, awkward fashion, and facetl round in our direction. 

‘Is Micah Clarke there?’ he said, in a voice which was ' 
strangely familiar to my ears. 

‘I am Micah Clarke,’ said 1. 

‘ And I am Keuben I.ockarby,’ cri(‘d our pursuer, in a mock 
heroic voice. ‘ ^\h, ^licah lad, I’d embrace you were it not 
that I should assuredly fall out of the saddle if 1 atteni]>ted it, 
and pi^jchanc(* drag you along. That suddiui ])ull up well-nigh 
landed me on the roadway. 1 have been sliding off and 
clambering on ever since l^)ado gocKl-bye to Havant. Sure, 
such a horse for slipping from umler one was never bestridden 
by man.’ 

‘Good Heavens, Reuben!’ I cried in amazement, ‘Avhat 
brings you all this way from home ? ’ 

‘The very same cause which bfings you, Micali, and also 
Don Decimo Saxon, late of the Solent, whom methinks I 
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see in the shadow heliinil you. How fares it, oh illustrious 

one ? ^ 

‘ It is you, then, younjj^ cock of the woods ! ’ growled Saxon, 
in no very overjoyed voicic. 

‘No loss a person,' said Reuhon. ‘And now, my gay 
cavalieros, round with your horses and trot on your way, for 
there is no time to he lost. We ought all to Ix) at Taunton 
to-morrow.' 

‘ But, my <lear Reiihen,' said I, ‘it cannot he that you are 
coming with us to join Monmouth. What would your fatlnu* 
say? Tliis is no holiday jaunt, hut one that may have a sail 
and shnai ending. At llie lie.'^t, vi<*tory can only come through 
much bloodshed and danger. At tin*, worst, we arc* as like to 
wind up upon a seaflold as not.' 

‘ Forwards, lads, forwards!' crifsl he, spurring on his horse, 
‘it is all arrangecl and settled. I- am about to offer my august 
pt'pson, togetlu’r with a sword which 1 horrovveil and a horse, 
which 1 stohi, to his most J'rotestant highness, James, J)uke of 
Monnioutfi.' 

‘ Jhit how conies it all?' I asked, as we ro<le on tog(d.her. 
‘It warms my very heart to s(‘e you, hut you W(‘re ne.V(*r con- 
c-erniMl either in religion or in politic.s. Wlience, then, this 
sudden re.solution ? ’ 

‘Well, truth to hdl,' ho. re.pluMl, ‘T am neither a king’s 
man nor a duk(‘/s man, nor would I give, a button wliic.h sat 
upon the tliroiiti. I do not suppose that (dther one or the 
otlier would increase the, custom of the. Wheatsh(*af, or want 
Rfuihen Lofjkarhy for a councilloi. 1 am a ..Micah ('larke man, 
though, from tluj crown of my head to the soles of my feet ; 
and if he, rides to the wars, may the ]>lague strike me if 1 
don't stick to his elbow 1' lie raised his liand «*x<Mtedly as la* 
spoke, and instantly losing his halanci*, he shot into a dmisi^ 
clump of liushes by the roadside, whe.nc.e his legs Happed ludp 
le.ssly in the darkm^ss. 

‘ That makes the tenth,’ said he, sT'ramhling (^t and 
clambering into his saddle once more. ‘My father u.se<l to 
tell me not to sit a }iorsf‘ too (do.sely. “A gentle rise and fall," 
said the old man. Kgad, there is more fall than ris(», tind it is 
anything hut gentle.' 

‘ (Jdd’s truth I ’ e.xelaimed Saxon. ‘ How in the name of all 
the saints in the, calendar do you expee.t to keep yoiir seat in tlu? 
})resonce of an (Uiemy if yofl lose it on a peaceful higli-roiid ? ' 

‘I can hut try, my illustrious,’ he answered, rearranging 
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Ills Tu IHtjd cJotJ * 1 Nu'chnnce tho fiiultlcn jind unexpected cliar- 
iieter of my iiiov(‘nients may disconcert tlie said enemy/ 

‘ Well, well, t}ji*re may be more truth in that than you are 
aware, of/ quoth Sax(»n, riding upon J^ockarhy’s bridle arm, so 
that th<*re was scarce room for him to fall heUveen us. *I liad 
soon(*r fight a man like that young fool at the inn, wlio knew a 
little of the use of liis weaj»on, than one lik(‘ Idicah h(*re, or 
yourself, who know nothing. You can tell what tlie one is 
after, hut tin*, otlier will invent a systehi of his own Avliich will 
serv(‘ his turn for the nonce. Ober-hau])tmann idler Avas 
reckoned to b<? the tim‘st player at tlie. small-s\vord in tlie 
Kaiser’s army, and could for a wager snick any button from an 
op]»onents vc'st without cutting the cloth. Yet was he slain in 
an encounter with Falinfiihrer Zollner, who was a (*ornei in 
(»ur own I’andfuir cor}>s, and wdio knew as much of th(‘ rapier 
as you do of horseuKinship. For th(‘ rajuer, lu* it understood, 
is d('sign('(l to thrust and not to cut, so that no man wielding 
it (^\a‘r thinks <»f guarding a sid<*-strok(\ Hut Zollmu’, being a 
long-armed man, simile his antagonist across tin' face with his 
weapon as though it had been a cane, ami then, ere he had 
time to recover hims(‘lf, fairly ])inked him. Jhmbtless if the 
matter wer(‘ to do agaifi, the ( llxu-liauptmann would have got 
his thrust in sooner, but as it was, no ex])laifation or excuse 
could get over tint fact that tin* man was dead.’ 

‘If want c)f knowledge maketh a dang(*rous swordsman,’ 
([noth Keuben, * iheii am 1 even more ih'.adly than the iiiqiro- 
nounei'able genth'inan whom you hav<^ mentioned. I'o continue 
my story, ]ioW(;V(‘r, whicli 1 broke oil’ in ordiu’ to ste]> down 
from my horse, 1 found out early iu the morning tliat ye were 
gone, and Zaeliary I ’aimer was able to teW me wliiliier. I made 
nj) my miml, theiefore. that 1 would out into the wtirld also. 
To tin’s end I b»*rrow«-d a sword from Si luinun Sprent, and my 
father having gime hi (losport, I lielped iii\srlf to the best nag 
in his stables — Ibr I 1 ia\e to<i min h resjieet ibr the old man t « 
allo^v* one of his llesh and blood to go illqinwided tn the wars. 
All day 1 liave laMden, sine4^ early moi'iiing, lieing twice sto])]>ed 
on susjiicion of being i!l-at!ected, hut having the good luck to 
get away each time. I knew that 1 was (dose at your heids, for 
1 found them searching for you at the Salisbury Inn.’ 

T)<*cimus wdnstled. ‘Searching for ns?’ said he. 

‘Yes. It seems that they liad some notion that ye Avere 
not what ye professi^d to be, so flic inn was surrounded as 1 
passed, but none knew whicli road ye had taken/ 
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‘Said I not so?^ cried Saxon. ‘That young viper hath 
stirred up the regiment against us. We must pusii on, for they 
may send a party on our track.’ 

‘We are off the main road now,’ I remarked ; ‘even should 
they pursue us, they would he unlikely to follow this side 
track.’ 

‘ Yet it would be wise to show them a clean pair of heels/ 
said Saxon, spurring his mare into a gallop. I^ckarby and 1 
followed his example, and we all three rode swiftly along the 
rough moorland track. 

We passed through scattered belts of pine wood, where the 
wild cat howled and the owl screeched, and across broad 
stretches of fenland ami moor, .where the silence was only 
broken by the booming cry of the bittern or the llutku’ing of 
wild duck far above our heads. The road was in parts over- 
grown with bramVdes, and was so deeply rutted and so studded 
with sharp and dangerous hollows, that our horses came more 
than once u[>on their knees. In one place the wooden bridge 
which led over a stream had l^roken down, and no attem])t luul 
been made to repair it, so that we were compelled to ride our 
horses girtli deep through the torrent. At first some scattered 
lights had shown that we were in the neighbourhood of human 
habitations, but these became fewer as we advanced, until tbt^ 
last died away and we found ourselves upon the desolate mo(»r 
which stretched away in unbroken solitude to the shadowy 
horizon. The moon had broken through the clouds and now 
shone hazily through wreaths of mist, throwing a dim light 
over the wild scene, and enabling us to keej) to the track, which 
.was not fenced in in any way and could scarce be distinguished 
from' the ]>laiu around it. 

We had slackened our pace un<ler the iiniiressiou that all 
fear of pursuit was at an end, and Reuben was amuzing us by 
an account of the excitement which had been caused in Havant 
hy our disappearance, when through the stillness of the night 
a dull, muffled rat-tat-tat struck upon rny dkr. At the same 
moment Saxon sprang from his horse and listened intently 
with sidelong. head. 

‘ Boot and saddle ! ’ he cried, springing into his seat again. 
‘They are after us as sure as fate. A ‘dozen troopers hy the 
sound. We must shake thfem or good-bye to Monmouth.* 

‘Give them their heads,’ I answered, and striking spurs, 
into our steeds, we thundered on through the darkness. Cove- 
nant and Chloe were as fresh as could be wished, and soon 
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settled down into a long springy gallop. Our friend’s horse, 
however, had been travelling all day, and its long-drawn, 
laboured breatiiiiig showed that it could not hold out for long. 
Tlirough the clatter of our horses’ hoofs I ciadd still from time 
to time hear the ominous murmur from behind us. 

‘This will never do, Reuben,’ said 1 anxiously, as the \veary 
creature stumbled, and the rider came perilously near to shoot- 
ing over its head, 

‘The old horse is nearly foundered,’ he answered ruefully. 

‘ We are off the road now, and the rougli ground is too much 
for her.’ 

‘Yes, we are off the track,’ cried vSaxou (jver liis shoulder 
— for he led us by a few paces.* ‘ Hear in mind that the 
Rlue.coats have ])een on the march all day, so that their horses 
may also be blown, flow in Jlimmel came th(‘y to know which 
road we took?’ 

As if in answer to his ejaculation, there rose out of the 
still night behind us a single, clear, bell-like note, swelling ami 
incr(‘asing in voluim^ until it seemed to fill the whole air with 
its harmony. 

‘A bloodhound ! ’ cried Saxon. 

A ^second sharper, keener note, ending in an unmistakable 
howl, answered tlic first. 

‘Another of them,’ said he. ‘They have loosed the hrutcs 
that we saw muir the Cathedral. Gad ! we little tlnnight when 
we jieered over Hie rails at tliem, a few hours ag(\ that they 
w'ould so soon be on our own track. Ki‘ep a firm knee and a 
steady seat, for a slij) now would bt? your last.’ 

‘lloly motber!’ cried Reuben, ‘1 had steeled myscdf to die 
in battle — but to be dogsmeat ! It is s»)inetliing outside the 
contract.’ 

‘ They hold them in lea.sh,’ said Saxon, between his teeth, 
‘ else they would outstrip the hoi*ses and he lost in the darkness. 
Could we luit come on running wat(‘r we might put them off 
our track.’ 

‘My horse cannot hold, on at this pace for more than a 
very few minutes,’ Reuben cried. ‘If 1 break down, do ye go 
on, for ye must remember that they are upon 3 ^our track and 
not mine. They have found cause for suspicion of the two 
strangers of the inn, but none of me.’ 

‘Nay, Reuben, wo shall stand or fall together,’ said 1 sadly, 
for at every step bis horse grew inofe and more feeble. ‘ In this 
darkness they will niake little distinction Instween persons*’ 
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* Keep a ^ood heart,’ shoiiitnl the oltl soldier, who was now 
hiadiiij? us hy twenty yards or more. ‘We ean luMir them 
luMiause the wind blows from that way, hut it’s odds whether 
they have lieard us. Methinks they slacken in their ]>ursuit.’ 

‘Tlie sound of their horses has indeed grown fainter,’ said 
1 joyfully. 

•8o faint that I (*an hear it no longer,’ my conipiinion cried. 

AVe reimM.1 up our ])anting steeds and strained our ears, Init 
not a s(Miml could we hear save tlie gentle murmur of the 
breeze, amongst tlio wliimhuslies, and the. melaiuilioly cry of 
tlie night-jar. Ilehiiid us tin? broad r(>JIing ]>lain, half light 
and Jialf sha<low, stretclied away to the dim horizon without 
sign of life or movement. 

‘ W(! have, either oiitstri]>])ed them eomphdely, or elst*. they 
have given up the. chase,’ sai<l I. ‘ What ails the. liorses that 
they shouhl tremble and snort?’ 

‘My j)oor beast is nearly done for,’ Keulxui remarked, 
leaning forward and ]>assing his hand down the creature’s 
reeking neck. 

‘ For all that we cannot rest,’ said vSaxon. ‘ We may not 
be out of danger yet. Aiiotlnu* mile or two may sluike us 
clear. lUit I like it not.’ 

‘ Like not what ? ’ 

‘1'li(jse }iors(‘S and their terrors. Tlie ])easts can at times 
both se(‘. and In^ar more than we, as 1 could show by divers 
exanipkis drawn from mine own experience on the Danube and 
in tlie IVlatinate, wei'c the time and i>la,c-e more fitting. Let 
us on, then, before we rest.' 

The weary Juirses respomhul bravely to the call, and struggled 
on wanks over tlie broken ground for a considerable' time. At 
last we were tliinkiiig of ]mlliiig u]> in good <?aruest, and of 
congratulating ourselves u])oii having tired out our jmrsui'.rs, 
when of a sudden the lH?Il-like baying broke ujxm our ears 
far louder than it had been before — so loud, indeed, that it 
was evident tliat tin* dogs wen*, close, upon oiir heels. 

‘The aecursiMl hounds!’ cried Saxon, putting *s])urs to his 
horse and shooting ahead of us ; ‘ 1 }ear(*.d as miudi. They have 
freed them from the leash. There is no i*sc.a])e from tlie. devils, 
but we can choose the spot where we shall make our stamL’ 

‘Come on, Kmibeii,’ 1 shouted. ‘We have only to reckon 
with the dogs now. Their masters have let them loose, and 
turned hack for Salisbury.’ 

* Pray heaven tliey break their necks liefore tliey get there I ’ 
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cried. ‘Tliey set do^s on us as though wo woio rats in a 
c.ook-pit. Yet they call England a Cliristian eonntry ! Jt s no 
use, Mieah. Poor J)ido can*t stir another step.’ 

As he spoke, tlie sliarp fierce bay of tlie liomals rose again, 
clear and stern on the night air, swelling up from a low hoarse 
growl to a high angry yelp. There scicmed to be a ring of 
exultation in their wild cry, as tlmiigh they knew that thciir 
quarry was almost run to eartli. 

‘ Nb>t another st(q) !’ sahl Reulaui I.o(d<arhy, jmlling uj) and 
drawing Iris sword. ‘ Jf i must fight, ] shall fight here.’ 

‘There could be no better place.’ J rejilied. Two great 
jagged rocks rose Ixdori' us, jutting abruptly out of the grouml, 
and leaving a space of twelve or fifteen fe(‘t between them, 
'riiiough this ga]» we rode, and 1 shouted loudly for Saxon 
to join us. His liorse, howev(jr, had been sl(*adily gaining 
upon ours, and at the renewed alarm had daited olf again, so 
that he. was alr<‘ady sonui hundred yaids from us. It was 
usele.ss to summon him, even c.ould he hear our voices, for the 
h«)unds would b(* upon us before h<‘. (‘oxdd return. 

‘.Nev'^er heed him/ 1 said hurrii*dly. ‘Do you rein your 
steed behind that r(K‘k, and 1 behiml this. They will serve to 
bre^ak th(‘. force of the attack. Dismount not, but strike down, 
and strike hard.’ 

On either side in the shadow of the rock xve w'aited in 
silence for our terrilde pursuers. Looking back at it, my dear 
children, 1 cannot but think that it was a great trial (»n such 
young soldit*rs as Keub<m ami myself t(j be ]>ut, on the first 
occasion of drawing our swuwds, into such a j>osition. For 1 
liave found, and others have confirmed my opinion, that of all 
(huigers that a man is called ujxui to fa< e, that arising from 
savage? .and (h*.t(*rmined aniiiuiLs is tlie most unnerving. Ibu* 
with men tlnwc is ever tin*, chance that some trait of weakness 
or of want of courage may give you an advantage over them, 
hut with fierce beasts tliori? is no such hope. We knew that the 
creatures to '^iiom W'c were o})jK)sed coiihl never he turned from 
our throats wiiile there w^as jireath in their luKlies. One feels 
in one’s heart, too, tliat the combat is an unequal one, for your 
life is precious at least to your friends, Avhile their lives, wiiat 
ai’e they ? All this and a great deal more pass(*d sw'iftly 
through our minds as w^e sat witli ilrawui swords, soothing our 
trembling horses as best we might, and waiting for the coming 
of the hounds. 

Nor had we long to w’ait. Anotlu?r long, deep, thunderous 
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bay sounded in our ears, followed by a profound silence, broken 
only by the quick shivering breathing of the horses. Then 
suddenly, and noiselessly, a great tawny brute, with its black 
muzzle to the earth, and its overhung cheeks flapping on eith(*r 
side, sprang into the band of moonlight between the rocks, and 
on into the shadow beyond. It never paused or swerved for 
an instant, but pursued its course straight onwards without a 
glance to right or to left. Close behind it came a second, and 
behind that a third, all of enormous size, and looking even 
larger and more terrible than they were in the dim shifting 
light. Like the first, tliey took no notice of our })resence, but 
bounded on along the trail left by Decimus Saxon. 

The first and second J let pass, for 1 hardly realised that 
they so completely overlooked us. When the third, however, 
sprang out into the moonlight, I drew my right-hand ])istol 
from its holster, and resting its long barrel across iny left fore- 
arm, I fired at it as it passed. The bullet struck the mark, for' 
the brute .gave a fierce howl of rage and pain, but true to the 
scent, it never turned or swerved. Lo(jkarby fired also as it 
disa[)peared among the brushwood, but with no apparent effect. 
So swiftly and so noiselessly did tlie great hounds pass, that 
they might have been grim silent spirits of the night, the 
phantom dogs V)f Herne the hunter, but for that one fierce yelp 
which followed my shot. 

‘ What brutes ! ’ my companion eja^iulated ; ‘ what shall we 
do, Micah ? ’ 

‘ They have clearly been laid on Saxon^s trail,' said T. ‘ We 
must follow them uj), or they will be too many for him. Can 
you hear anything of our [mrsuers ? ' 

‘ Nothing.* 

‘ They have given u]) the chase, then, and let the dogs loose 
as a last resource: Doubtless the creatures are trained to return 
to the town. But we must push on, Reuben, if we are to help 
our companion.’ 

‘ One more spurt, then, little 1 )ido,’ cried Reuben ; ‘ can 
you muster strength for one more ] Nay, 1 have not the heart 
U) put spurs to you. If you can do it, I know you will.’ 

The brave mare snorted, as though she understood her 
rider’s words, and stretched her weary limbs into a gallop. So 
stoutly did she answer tlie ajipeal that, though I pressed Cove- 
nant to his topmost speed, she was never more than a few 
st.rides behind him. • 

* He took this direction/ said I, peering anxiously ovit Intd 
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the darkness. ‘ He can scarce have gone far, for he spoke of 
making a stand. Or, perhaps, finding that we are not with 
him, he may trust to the speed of his horse.' 

‘ What chance hath a horse of outstripping these brutes ? ' 
Reuben answered. * They must run him to earth, and he 
knows it Hullo ! what have we here V 

A dark dim form lay stretched in the moonlight in front of 
us. It was the dead body of a hound — the one evidently at 
which 1 had fired. 

‘There is one of them disposed of,' I cried joyously; ‘we 
have but two to settle with now.' 

As I spoke we heard the crack of two pistol-shots some 
little distance to the left. Heading our steeds in that direc- 
tion, we pressed on at the top of oiir speed. Presently out of 
the darkness in front of us there arosci such a roaring and a 
yelping as sent the hearts into our mouths. It was not a single 
cry., such as the hounds had uttered when they were on the 
scent, but a (’.ontiiiuous deep-mouthed uproar, so fierce and so 
prolonged, that we could not doubt that they had come to the 
end of their run. 

‘I^ray God that they have not got him down!' cried 
Reuben, in a faltering voice. 

The sarin* thought had crossed my own niintl, for I have 
heard a similar though lesser din come from a pack of otter 
hounds when they had overtaken their prey and were tearing 
it to pieces. 8ick at heart, I drew my sword with the deter- 
mination that, if we were too late to save our companion, we 
should at least revenge him ujMih the four-footed fiends. Burst- 
ing through a thick belt of scrub and tangled gorse bushes, we 
came upon a scene so unlike what we had expected that we 
\Ailled up our horses in astonishment. 

A circular clearing lay in front of us, brightly illuminated 
hy the silvery moonshine. In the centre of this rose a giant 
stone, one of those high dark columns which are found all over 
the plain, and especially in the ]>arts round Stonehenge. It 
could not have been less than fifteen feet in lieight, and had 
doubtless been originally straight, hut wind and weather, or 
the crumbling of the soil, had gradually suflered it to tilt over 
until it inclined at such an angle that an active man might 
clamber up to the summit. On the top of this ancient stone, 
cross-legged and motionless, like some strange carved idol of 
former days, sat Decimus Saxon, piifiing sedately at the long 
pipe which was ever his comfort in moments of difficulty. 

9 
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Beneath liiin, at tlio hase of tlio monolith, n« onr It'arned men 
call them, the two great bloodhounds were rearing and spring- 
ing, clambering over each other’s backs in tlndr frenzied and 
futile (jagerness to reach the impassive', figure ])erched a])ove 
them, while they gave veait to their rage and di.sapjK)intm(mt 
in the ’hitleous uproar which had suggested siudi terrilde 
thoiiglits to our mind. 

W(i had little tiiiu^, however, to gaze at this strange se,ene, 
for upon our appearance tin*, liounds abandoned their hel])l(^ss 
attem})ts to reach Saxon, and Hew, with a tierce* snarl of satis- 
faction, at Kenben and mysc‘lf. One gr(*at l>rute, with flaring 
eyes and yawning mouth, liis wliite fangs glistening in the 
moonlight, sprang at my horse’s neck ; but 1 met liim fair 
with a single sweeping cut, which shore*, away his muzzle, and 
left him wallowing and writhing in a ]m>o 1 of blood. Iteuben, 
meanwhile, had spurrc'd his horse forward to meet his assailant ; 
but the poor tir(*d steed ilinehe<l at the siglit of the lierce 
liound, and ])ulled up smldenly, with the result that her ri*h*r 
rolled headlong into tin*, very jaws of the animal. It might 
have goiip ill with Hcnlxm had he been left to his own n*- 
sourc(*,s. At the most he could only liava?. k(‘|)t the criuil teeth 
from his throat for a very few moments ; but sec'ing tln^ mis- 
chance, I drew my remaining ])istol, and springing from my 
horse, discharged it full into the creature’s flank Avhile it 
struggled with my friend. With a last yell of rage and pain 
it brought its fierce jaws together in one wild ini})otent,snap. 
and then sank slowly over ujkui its siile, while Reuben crawleil 
from beneath it, scared and bruised, but none the worse oth(U‘- 
wisc for his perilous a(lv(*.nture. 

‘I owe you one for that, Micah,’ he said gratefully. ‘I 
may live to do as much for you.’ 

‘ And I owe ye botli one,’ said Saxon, Avho had scrambhid 
down from Ids j)lace of refuge*. ‘ I pay my d(d>ts, too, whetluir 
for good or evil. I might have stayed up there until 1 had 
eaten my jack-boots, for all the chance I had of ever getting 
down again. Sancta Maria ! but that was a shrewd blow of 
yours, Clarke ! The brute’s liead flew in halves like a rotten 
pumpkin. No wonder that they stuck to my track, for I 
liave left both my s[)are girtli and my kerchief behind me, 
which would serve to put them on Cidoe’s scent as >vell as 
mine owil’ 

‘ And where is Chloc ? ’ I asked, wiping my sword. 

*Chloc had to look out for herself. I fouml the brutes 
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on 11 ) 0 , you soe, anil I lot drive at tlioni witli my 
hark(*rs; liut with a liorse flying at tw(Uity mile an hour, 
what chance is tliere for a single slug iiiidiiig its way home? 
Things looked lilack then, for 1 had no time to reload ; and 
tin; ra]ner, though the king of weajions in the duello, is scarce 
strong enough to rely upon on an occasion like this. 5\s luck 
would havi'. it, just as I was fairly puzzled, what should 1 come 
across hut this handy stone, wdiich the gorxl juiests of old did 
erect, as far as 1 can see, for no other jnirpose than to jirovide 
worthy cavalieros with an escajie. from such ignohle anti scurvy 
tmeinies. 1 hatl no tiuit*. to spare in clamhcring U]» it, for J 
had t‘(^ tear my h<‘el out <»f the mouth of the foremost of 
them, and miglit. have heen dragged down hy it had he not 
ftnnul my sjuir too tough a morstd for his chcAving. lint 
surijly out', of my hullets must have reachtMl its mark.’ Liglit- 
ing tint touch-paper in Ids tohat^co-hox, ht^ passed it over 
the hody of the hound which had attacked m<*, and thtm of 
^the otht^r. 

‘ Why, this one is riddled likt* a sieve,’ he cried. ‘What 
do you Itiad your jadronids with, good. Master Clarke?’ 

‘With two leaden sliig.s.’ 

‘ Yet two liaahui slugs liave made a score of lioles at tlie 
l(*ast ! And of all things in this world, liere is tlfe neck of a 
hottlc stuck in the hrntc’s hide !’ 

‘(h)od heavens!’ J exclaimed. ‘J rememhcr. My dtair 
mother packed a Lottie of ])affy’s elixir in th(‘ harrel of my 
])istol.’ 

‘And you have shot it into the hhxMlhoiind ! ’ r«>ared 
Mcnben. ‘Ho! lio ! When they hear tliat tale at the tap of 
tin* Wheatsluvif, there will }m‘ soim*. throats dry with laughter. 
Sjived my life hy shooting a dog with a bottle of Dalfy’s 
.elixir ! ’ 

‘And a hulh*t as well, Re.uhen, though 1 dare warrant the 
gossips wdll soon contrive to leave that (h*tail out.^ It is a 
mercy the pistol did not hurst. J>ut what do you jiropose to 
<lo now, Master Saxon ?’ , 

‘AVhy, to recover my mare if it can anywise*, he <lone,’ saitl 
the adventurer. ‘Tliough on tin’s vast moor, in the dark, she 
will be as diflicult to find as a Scotsman’s breeches or a fhivour- 
le.ss line in “ Hudihras.” ’ 

‘ And Reuben T.<ockarby’s steed can go no further,’ I re- 
marked. ‘ But do mine eyes deceive n?e, or is there a glimmer 
of light over yonder ? ’ 
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‘ A Will-o’-the-wisp,’ said Saxon. 

“ An {{fnis/atuus that bewitches, 

And leads mim into fiools and ditches.” 

Yet I confess tliat it burns steady and clear, as thongli it 
came from lain]), candle, rushlight, lantliorn, or other human 
agency.' 

‘Where there is light there is life,' cried Reuben. ‘Let 
us make for it, and see what chance of shelter we may find 
there.' 

‘It cannot come from our dragoon friends,' remarked 
Decimus. ‘A murrain on them ! how came they to guess our 
true character ; or was it on the score of some insult to the 
regiment that that young Fahnflihrer has s(a them on our 
track? If I have him at my sword’s point again, he sliall not 
come off so free. Well, do ye lead your hors(*.s, and we shall 
explore this light, since no better course is open to us.’ 

Picking our way across the moor, we directeil our course 
for the bright point which twinkl(‘d in tlie distance ; and as 
we advanced we hazarded a tlionsand conje(*,tures as to whence 
it could come. If it were a human dwelling, what sort of 
being couh\ it be who, not content with living in the heart of 
this wilderness, had cliosen a spot so far removed from th(‘. 
ordinary tracks which crossed it? The fuadAvay was miles 
behind ns, and it was probable that no one save those driven 
by such a necessity as that which had overtaken us would 
ever find themselves in that «lesolat(? region, No hermit could 
have desired an abode more completely isolated from all com- 
munion with his kind. 

As W(j approached we saw that the light did indeed come 
from a small cottage, which wjis built in a hollow, so a.s to 
be invisible from any quarter save that from which we ap-* 
proaclied it. In front of this humble dwelling a small i)atch 
of gi’ouri(i had b(jeii cleared of shrub, and in the centre of 
this little piece of sward our missing steed stood grazing at 
her leisure upon the scanty herbage. The same light which 
had attracted us had doubtless caught her eye, and drawn her 
towards it by hopes of oats and of water. With a grunt of 
satisfaction Saxjn resumed po.ssession of his lost proj)erty, 
and leading lior by the bridle, approached the* door of the 
solitary cottage. . . * 
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XI 

Of the Lonely Man and the Gold Chest 

The strong* yellow glare which had attracted us across the 
moor found its way out through a single narrow slit alongside 
the door wliich served the purpos(*. of ’a rude window. As we 
advanc>ed towards it the light changed suddenly to red, and 
that again to green, throwing a ghastly pallor over our faces, 
and especially heighUiiiing the cadaverous effect of SAxon’s 
aust(U(‘ features. At the same time wo l>ecaTne aware of a 
most subtle and noxious <»di)ur which ])oisoned the air all 
round the cottag(i. This combination of portents in so lonely 
a spot W(u*ked upon tlie old man-at-arms’ superstitious feelings 
to siicli an exUuit that he paused and looked back at us in- 
(piiringly, lloth Reubtui and 1 weye determined, however, to 
carry the adv(*nture through, so he contented himself with 
falling a little behind us, ami pattering to himself some exor- 
cism apj)ropriat(^ to the <H‘uasion. AValking up to the door, I 
rapj)(^d 111)011 it uith the hilt of my R\vord and announced that 
we were weary travellers who were seeking a nights shelter. 

The first result of my appcuil was a sound as of some one 
bustling rapiilly a})0ut, with the clinking of metal and noise 
of the turning ot locks. This died away into a husli, and I 
was about to knoc.k once more when a crackling voice greeted 
us from tlie other side of the door. 

‘ Tliere is little shelter here, gentlemen, and less provisions,’ 
it said. ‘It is but six miles to Amesbury, where at the Cecil 
Arms ye shall find, I doubt not, all that is needful for man and 
for beast.’ • 

‘Xay, nay, mine invisible friend,’ qiiotii Saxon, who was 
much reassured by the sound of a human voice, ‘this is 
surely but a scurvy reception. One of our horses is coinjiletely 
foundetod, and none of them are in very good plight, so that 
we could no more make for the Cecil Arms at Amesbury than 
for Ihe G rimer Mann at Lubeck. X prithee, therefore, that 
you will allow us to pass the remainder of the night under 
your roof.’ ’ 

At this appeal there was much creaking of locks and rasp- 
ing of bolts, which ended in the door swinging slowly oi)en, 
and ‘disclosing the person who had addressed us. 
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By the lijjflit whieh shone out from behind liini we 

could see tluit he was a man of venerable as|KMit, with snow- 
white hair and a countenance which besp(»ke a thouj^htful and 
yet fiery nature. The hij^h ])ensive la-ow and flowin^^ ])eard 
smacke(i of the philosoplier, but the keen sparklin*; eye^ the 
curved aquiline nose, and the lithe upright’ figure which th(i 
weight of years had been unable to luuid, were ajl suggestive 
of the soldi(?p. llis lofty bearing, and his rich though s(*ver(‘, 
costume of black velvcvt, were at strange variance with th(i 
humble nature of th(i abode Avhich he had chosen for his 
dwelling-place. 

‘ llo ! ’ said he, looking keerdy at us. ‘ Two of ye unused to 
war, and the other an old soldier. Ye have been pursu(*d, I sec ! ^ 

‘How did you know that, then?’ askcul l)(‘cinius Saxr}n. 

‘Ah, my friend, 1 too have served in my tim(‘. iMy eyes 
are not so old but that they can tell Avhen hors(‘s have betui 
spurrcid to the utmost, nor is it difficult to s(*(5 that this young 
giant’s sword hath been employiM.l in something less innocmit 
than toasting bacon. Your story, however, can k('i*p. lOveiy 
true soldier thinks first of his horse, so I pray that you will 
tether yours without, since 1 have neither ostler nor s(;rving 
man to wdiorn I may entrust them.’ 

Tin* strang(*. dw^^lling into which we presently entered had 
been ]>rol(.)nged into the side of tin* litth* hill against which 
it had been built, so as to form a V(iry long narrow hall. The 
ends of this gr(*.at room, as vve ent(‘r(Ml, were wrapped in shadow, 
but in the c.entn^ was a bright glare, from a bi’azi<*r full of coals, 
over which a ])rass pij)kin was sus[)ended. Beside tin* fire a 
long wooden table was ]>lentifully (!overed w'itli curved glass 
flasks, basins, tubings, and other instrunnmts of wliich 1-knew 
neither the name nor the purpose. A long row of bottles c.on- 
taining various colour(‘d licpiids and pow(Vn*s were arrang(*d 
along a shelf, whilst above it another slielf bore a. goodly array 
of brown voliinn^s. For the. r(*st tliere was a second rongh- 
Iniwn table, a pair of (Uipboards, thr(*e or four wooden setth's, 
anti several large scr(*ens ]nnmMl to the walls and covered all 
over with figures'and symbols, (»f w’hich 1 could make nothing. 
The vile smell which had greettid us outside was very irtuch 
worse within the chamber, and arose apparently from tlie fumes 
of the boiling, Imbbling contents of the brazen pot. 

‘Ye behold in me,’ said our host, bow’^ing courteously to 
us, ‘ the last of an ancient family. I am 8ir Jacob Glancing 
of Sneyaby llall.‘ 
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SSmelluby it sliould be, inethiiikH/ \vhis[K‘red l\enb(*n, in 
a voice whi(di fortunately did not reach the ears of the old 
kni;;ht. 

‘I [)ray that ye he seated,^ he continued, ‘and that ye lay 
aside your plates and headjjieces, and nunove your hoots. 
Consider tliia to nc* your inn, and behave as fr(*ely. Y(? will 
liold me (‘xcused if for a moment 1 turn my attention from you 
to this operation on which I am engaged, which will not brook 
d(‘lay.’ 

Saxon began forthwith to undo his laickles and to pull 
off his harness, wliile Keuhen, throwing himself into a cliair, 
apf>eared to he too weary h) do more than unfasten his sword- 
belt. For my own ])art, I was glad to throw off my gear, hut 
1 k<‘j)t my attention all the. while upon the movcuneuts of our 
host, whose graceful manners and huirned appearance had 
aroused my curiosity and admiration. 

Ih‘ approached the evil-smelling pot, and stirred it up with 
a face which indicated so much anxiety that it was clear that 
lie had jmshed his <*,ourtesy to us so far as U> risk the ruin of 
some important (‘xj)erim(*nt. Dipping liis ladle into the coni- 
])(»und, lie scooj)ed some up, and then ])onred it slowly hack 
into tli<^ ve.ss(‘l, showing a yellow turbid tluid. '.rhe appearance 
of it evidently rerissurcMl him, for the look of anxiety cleared 
away from his features, and he utt(*red an exclamation of re- 
lief Taking a handful of a whitish j)owder from a trencher 
at his side he throw it into the jnjjkin, the contents of whicli 
began immediately to se(*the and froth over into tin? fire, caus- 
ing the Haines to assume the strange greenish hue which we 
had observed before entering. This tn^atment had the effect 
of clearing the Iluid, for the chemist was enaliled to pour off 
into a bot.tl(‘ a quantity of perfecrtly walcTy transjxirent liquid, 
while a brownish sediment nunained in the vf‘ssol, and was 
emptied out uj)on a sheet of paper. This done, Sir Jacob 
Dlamang puslu'd aside all his l)ottles, and turned towards us 
with a smiling face and a lighter air. 

‘ We shall see what my ]kxw larder can furnish forth, ^ saiil 
he. ‘ Meanwhile, this odour may be ojfensive to your untrained 
nostrils, so w(* sliall away with it. He threw a few grains of 
some balsamic resin into the brazier, which at once filled th(‘ 
chamber with a most agreeabh* p(*rfumo. He then laid a white 
clotli upon the table, and taking from a cupb(»ard a dish of 
cold trout and a large meat pasty, he ^ilaccd them upon it, and 
invited us to draw up our settles and set to work* 
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‘ I would that 1 had more toothsome fare to offer ye/ said 
he. ‘ Were we at Snellaby Hail, ye shoold not be put off in 
this scurvy fashion, 1 promise ye. This may serve, however, 
for hungry men, and I can still lay my hands upon a brace of 
bottles of the old Alicant.* 8o siiying, he brought a pair of 
flasks out from a recess, and having seen jis served and our 
glasses filled, he seated himself in a high-backed oaken chair 
and presided with old-fashioned courtesy over our feast. As 
we su{)ped, I explained to him what our errand was, anti 
narrated the adventures of the night, without making mention 
of our destination. ’ . 

‘ You are bound for Monmouth’s camp,’ he said quietly, 
when 1 had finished, looking me full in the face with his keen 
dark eyes. ‘ I know it, but ye need not fear lest 1 betray you, 
even were it in my power. What chance, tliink ye, hath the 
Duke against the King’s forces ? ’ 

‘As much chance as a farmyard fowl against a spurred 
gamecock, did he rely only on those w^hom he hath with him,’ 
Saxon answered. ‘ lie liath reason to think, however, that all 
England is like a powder magazine, and he hopes to be the 
spark to set it alight.’ 

The old man shook his head sadly. ‘ The King hath great 
resources,’ lie remarked. ‘ Where is MonmoUth to get his 
trained soldiers 1 ’ 

‘There is the militia,’ I suggested.' 

‘And there are many of the old parliamentary breed, who-, 
are not too far gone to strike a blow for their belief,’ said 
Saxon. ‘Do you but get half-a-dozen bToad-]}rimmcd, snuffle- 
nosed preachers into a camp, and the whole Presbytery tribe 
will swarrn round them like flies ,ou a honey-j)ot. No recruit- 
ing sergeants will ever raise such an army as did Noll’s preachers 
in the eastern counties, where the promise of a seat by the 
throne was thought of more value than a ten-pound bounty. I 
would I could pay mine own debts with these same promises.’ 

‘ I should judge from your speech, sir,’ our host observed, 
‘that you are not. one of the sectaries. How comes it, then, 
that you are throwing the weight of your sword and your 
experience into the weaker scale ?•’ 

‘ For the very reason .that it is the weaker scale,’ said the 
soldier of fortune. ‘ I should gladly have gone with my brother 
to the Guinea coast and had no say in the matter one way or 
the other, beyond delivering letters and such trifles. Since I 
must be doing* something, I choose to fight for Protestantism 
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and Monmouth. Tt is nothing to mo whether James Stuart 
or James Walters sits upon the throne, but the court and army 
of the King are already made up. Now, since Monmouth hath 
both courtiers and soldiers to find, it may well hai)pen that he 
may be glad of my services and reward them with honourable 
preferment.’ 

‘Your logic is sound,’ said our host, ^save onlj’’ that you 
have omitted the very great chance which you will incur of 
losing your head if the Duke’s party are borne down by the 
odds against them.’ 

‘ A man cannot throw a main without putting a stake on 
the board,’ said Saxon. • 

‘ And you, young sir,’ the old man asked, ‘ what has caused 
you to take a liand in so dangerous a game?* 

‘ 1 come of a Roundhead stock,’ 1 answered, ‘ and my folk 
have always fought for ^the liberty of tlu^ people and the 
humbling of tyranny. I come in the place of my father.’ 

. ‘And you, sir?’ our questioner continued, looking at 
Reuben. 

‘ I have come to see something of the world, and to be with 
my friend ami •companion here,’ he rejdied. 

‘And 1 have ‘stronger reasons than any of ye,’ Sir Jacob 
cried, ‘ for a}^pearing in arms against any man Vho l>ears tlie 
name of Stuart. Had I not a mission here which cannot be 
neglected, T iniglit mys(df lx* tempted to hie westward wdth ye, 
and put these grey hairs of mine once more into tbb roiigh 
clasp of a steel lieadpiece. For where now is the noble castle 
of Snellaby, and where those glades and woods amidst which 
the dancings have grown up, and lived and died, ertj ever 
Norman William set his foot on English soil ? A man of trade 
— a man who, by the sweat of his half-sbirved workers, had 
laid by ilhgotten wealth, is now the owmer of all that fair 
property. Should T, the hist of the dancings, show" my face 
upon it, I might be handed over to the village beadle as a 
trespasser, or scourged off it perhaps by the bow-strings of 
insolent huntsmen.’ • 

‘ And how comes so sudden a reverse of fortune ? ’ I asked. 

‘ Fill up your glasses I ’ eried the old mau, suiting the action 
to the word. ‘ Here’s a toast for you I Perdition to all faith- 
less princes ! How came* it about, ye ask ? Why, when the 
troubles came upon the first Charles, I stood by him as though 
he had been mine own brother. •At Edgehill, at Naseby, in 
twenty skirmishes and battles, I fought stoutly in his cause, 
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inainUiniTig a troop of horse at my own ex]>ejise, formed from 
among my own gard(mers, grooms, and attendants. Then the 
military chest ran low, and money must had to c^arry on tln^ 
coiite,st. My silver chargers and candlesticks were thrown into 
the melting-pot, as were those of many another cavalier. They 
wont in metal and tln^y came out as trooj)era and pikemen. 8o 
we tided over a few months until again the i)urse was empty, 
and again we. filled it amongst us. This time it was the home 
farm and the oak trees that went. Then came Marston Moor, 
and every penny and man was needed to repair that gr(‘at 
disaster. 1 flinched not, Imt gave everything. This hoiler of 
soap, a prudent, fat-cheeked man, had kcj)t liimself frei* from 
civil hroils, and had long had a covetous eye uj»on the castle. 
It was his ambition, poor worm, to he a gentleman, as though a 
gabled roof and a crumbling house could ever make him that. 1 let 
liim have his way, however, and tlire.w the sum received, every 
guinea of it, into the King’s cofl‘er.s. And so 1 held out until 
the final ruin of Worcester, wlnm 1 covered the retn'at of th(‘. 
young ])rince, and may in<lee<l say that save in the isle of Man 
I was the- last Royalist who upheld tin*, authority of the crown. 
The Commonwealth had set a j»ric(‘. njion my head as a dangerous 
malignant, so I was forced to take my passage in a Harwich 
ketch, and arrived in the Lowlands witli nothing save my 
sword aiul a few broad pieces in niy pocked.’ 

‘A cavalier might do well even then,’ remarked Saxon. 
‘There ani ever wars in Chn’inany wheni a man is worth his 
hire. When the North Cermans are. not in arms against the 
Swed(*s or French, the South (lermans are sure to be having a 
turn with the janissaries.’ 

‘ I did imleed take arms for a time in the emjdoy of the 
Unite<l Provinces, by which means I came face to face onc(i 
more with mine old foes, the R(Hindh»‘adK. Oliver Inid lent 
Reynolds’s brigfwh*. to the hTemdi, and right glad was Louis t<» 
have the scwvice of such s<*asoned troops. ’Fore. Cod, I stood 
on the counterscarp at Ounkirk, and I found myself, wlnm I 
should have be(;n helping the d(;fenc.e, actTially cheering on tin? 
attack. My very heart rose when 1 saw the. bull-dog f(.‘llows 
clambering up tlig breach with their pikes at the trail, and 
never quavering in their psalm-tune, though the bullets sung 
around them as thick as bees in the* hiving time. And when 
they did come to close hugs with the Flemings, I tell you they 
set up such a rough cry of soldierly joy that my pride in 
them as Englishmen overtopped my hatred of them as foes. 
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Il()\vev(^r, my soldiorin*^ was of no groat duration, for j^eaco was 
soon declared, and 1 then pursmul the study of cliemistry, for 
wliioli 1 had a strong turn, fnvsfc with Vorhaager of Leyden, and 
later witli De Huy of Strasburg, thougli I fear tliat these 
W(uglity names are hut sounds to your ears/ 

‘Truly/ said 8axon, ‘tiiere secuiieth to be some fatal 
attraetion in this same rhemistry, for we met two olii(^eis of 
the .I>lu(^ Cluards in Salislairy, who, though they were stout 
s(ddierly men in other respects, liad also a weakness in that 
dif'eetion/ 

‘ Ha. ! * cried Sir Jacob, with interest. ‘ To what school did 
they iM'longT * 

‘ Nay, 1 know nothing of tin* matter,’ Saxon answered, 
‘ sav(^ that they denied that (lervinus of JS’urnberg, whom 
1 guanh‘d in prison, or any other man, could transmute 
metals.’ 

‘For Lrcrvinus I /‘annot answ(*r,’ said our liost, ‘but for 
tlui possibility of it 1 cjiirpledge my knightly word. Hnwever, 
of tiiat a.nou. d'he time came at last when the second Lharles 
was invite<l back to his tlirone, and all of us, from fletl’rey 
iludson, the •ourt dwarf, Uj» to my Ltud C’lar«*nd(»n, W(‘re in 
high feather at the hope of regaining our own once more. F<tr 
my own claim, 1 let it stand for .some time, flunking that it 
would be a more graceful act for the King to helj> a ]>oor 
^cavalier who had ruined him.self for the .sake of his family 
without solicitation on'his part. I waited ami waited, but no 
word caim*, .so at last 1 lietook myself to the levee and Avas 
duly ]»resented to him. “Ah,” said he, gre(*ting me with the 
cordiality which he c(iuld assume so wa*!!, “you are, if 1 
mistake not, Sir daspe.r Killignov?” “Nay. your Majesty,” 
I an.sw(*red, “ 1 am Sir ♦lacol) (dancing, formerly of Snellaby 
Hall, in Statlordshire ; ” and with that I retnind(‘d him of AVor- 
cester light and (»f many j»as.sages which had occurred to us in 
cf)mmon. “Od’s lish I ” ht ^ cried, “ hoAv could J be .so forgetful ! 
And how are all at tSuellaby ? ” 1 tin*!! (*xjilain(*d to him tliat 

tin* Hall liad pass(*d out gf my hand.s, and told him in a f(‘w 
AVt)rds the state to whicdi 1 had been n*duced. His fa(*e clouded 
over and hi.s manner chilled to me at one(*. “They are all 
on to mo for money and for places,” he .said, “and truly the 
(k)mmons are .so niggardly to me that 1 i*an scarce be generous 
to other.s. However, Sir Jacob, we .shall see wbat can be d(me 
for tliee,” and Avith that be di.snfl.ssed me. That .same night 
the secretary of my Lord Clarendon came to me, and announced 
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with much form and show that, in consideration of my long 
devotion and the losses whicli ] had sustained, the King was 
graciously ])lcased to make me a lottery cavalier.* 

‘And pray, sir, what is ajottery cavalier?* I asked. 

‘It is nothing else than a licensed keeper of a gambling- 
house. This was his reward to me. 1 M^as to be allowed to 
have a den in the piazza of Co vent (larden, and there to decoy 
the young sparks of the town and fleece them at ombre. To 
restore my own fortunes I was to ruin others. My honour, nfy 
family, my reputation, they were all to weigh for ii^othing so 
long as I had the means of bublding a few fools out of their 
guineas.’ 

‘ I have heard that some of the lottery cavaliers did well,* 
remarked Saxon reflectively. 

‘Well or ill, it was no employment for me. 1 waited u]»on 
* the King and imjilored that his bounty would take an(»tluir 
form. His only reply was that for one so poor I was strangely 
fastidious. For weeks I hung alnuit the er)urt - 1 and other 
poor cavaliers like myself, watching the royal brothers 8<piander- 
ing upon their gaming and their harlots sums which would 
have restored us to our patrimonies. I have seeft Charles jmt 
U[)on one turn of a card as much as would have satisfied the 
most exacting of us. In the parks of St. dames, or in the 
Gallery at Whitehall, I still endeavoured to keep myself before 
his eyes, in the hope that some provision would b(* made for. 
me. At last 1 received ^a second message from him. ]t was 
that unless I could dress more in the mode h(‘ could dispense 
with my attendance. That was his message to the old l>roken . 
soldier who had sacrific(!d health, wealth, position, everything 
in the service of his father ami himself.* 

‘ Shameful ! * wc cried, all three. 

‘Can you wonder, then, that 1 cursed the whole Stuart 
race, false-hearted, lecherous, and cruel ? For the Hall, I could 
huy it back to-morrow if I chose, hut w'hy should 1 do so when 
I have no heir ? * • 

‘Ho, you have prospered then said Decimus Saxon, with 
one of his shrewd sidelong looks. ‘ Perhaps you have yourself 
found out how to convert pots and pans into gold in the way 
you have spoken of. But that cannot be, for T see iron and 
brass in this room which would hardly remain there could you 
convert it to gold.* 

‘Gold has its uses, and ‘iron has "its uses,’ said Sir Jacob 
oracularly, ‘The one can never supplant the Other,* 
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‘Yet these officers/ I remarked, ‘did declare to us that it 
was but a superstition of the vulgar.’ 

‘ Then these officers did show that their knowledge was less 
than their prejudice. Alexander Setonius, a 8c*ot, was first of 
the niodei-ns to achieve it. In the month of March 1602 he 
did change a bar of lead into gold in the house of a certain 
liansen, at Rotterdam, who hath testified to it. He then not 
only repeated tlie same process before three learned men sent 
l)y the Kaiser Rudolph, but he taught Johann Wolfgang 
Dienheinuof Freibourg, and Gustenhofer of Strasburg, w'hich 
latter taught it to my own illustrious master ’ « 

‘Who ill turn taught it to you/ cried Saxon triumphantly. 
‘ I have no gi*eat store of metal with me, g6od sir, but there are 
my bead-jnece, back- and lireast-plate, taslets and thigh-pieces, 
t<»gether wdth my sword, spurs, and the buckles of my harness. 
1 pray you to use your most excellent and praiseworthy art 
’upon these, and 1 wdll promise within a few days to bring 
round a mass of metal w hich shall be more w’orthy of your 
skill’ 

‘ Nay, naj'',’ said th(‘. alchemist, smiling and shaking his head. 
‘It can indeed be done, but only slowdy and in#>rder, small 
pieces at a time, and with much expenditure of work and 
jjatience. For a man to enrich himself at it ^le must labour 
hard and long ; yet in thcj end I will not deny that he may 
compass it. And now, since, the flasks are empty and your 
young comrade is nodding in his chair, it will perhaps be as 
well for you to spend as much of the night as is left in repose.’ 
He drew several blankets and rugs from a corner and scattered 
them over the floor. ‘ It is a soldier’s couch,’ he remarked ; 
‘but ye may sleep on W’orse before ye put Monmouth on the 
English throne. For myself, it is my custom to sleep in an 
insitle chamber, which is hollowed out of the hill’ With a few 
last words and ]>recautions for our comfort he withdrew with 
the lamp, passing through a dom' wdiich had escaped our notice 
at the further end of the apartment. 

Reuben, having had no r^st since he left Havant, had already 
dropped upon the rugs, and Avas fast asleep, with a saddle for a 
pillol^^. Saxon and 1 sat for a few minutes longer by the light 
of the burning brazier. 

‘One might do worse than take to this same chemical busi- 
ness,’ my companion remarked, knocking the ashes out of his 
pipe. ‘ See you yon iron-bound clfest in tin? corner?’ 

‘ What of it ? ’ 
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Mt is two thirds full f)f which this wortliy f^^cntlemaii 
hatli TiKimifacturcil/ 

‘How know you tluit?* 1 asked iinwedulously. 

‘When you did strike the door paiud witli the hilt of your 
sword, as thou,£^]i you would drive, it in, you may have heard 
some scuttling about, and tlie turning of a lock. Well, tliaiiks 
to my inch(!S, 1 was able to look tli rough yon slit in the wall, 
and f saw our friiuid throw something into the chest with a 
chink, and then lock it. it was hut a glance at the contents, 
yet 1 could swear that that dull yellow light could 4uune from 
no metal but gold. Let us .set* if it be indetul locked.^ Uisiiig 
from his seat he walked over to the box and }>u11(m1 vigorously 
at th(i lid. 

‘ Forbear, Saxon, forbear ! ’ I cried angrily. ‘ What woidd 
our host say, should he come u|)on yon'r 

‘ Nay, then, In*, should not ketjp such things beiuiath his 
roof. With a chisel or a dagg<*r now, this might be j^rizeil* 
t)pen. ’ 

* Hy Heaven ! ' I whisj»ered, ‘if you should attempt it 1 shall 
lay you on your back.^ 

‘Well, #*11, young Anak ! it was but a juissing fancy to set* 
the treasure again. .Now, if he wtu'o but well favoureti to tln^ 
Khig, this woilld b(? fair prize of war. Marked yt* not that he 
tdii,inn*d to havj*. been the last Koyalist who drew .sword in 
England? ami Ik* confessed that he had been proscribed as a 
malignant. Vour father, godly as he is, would have little com- 
}>unctioii in despoiling such an Amalekite. ])e..sid(*s, bethink 
you, he can makt* more as easily as your good mother mak(*th 
cranbi'rry dumplings.’ 

‘Enough said !’ F answered ste.rnly. ‘It wnll not bear dis- 
cussion. (Jet ye to vour couch, lest I summon our host and teJl 
him what mann(*.r of man he hath e.ntertaiiK*.d.’ 

With many grumbles Saxon consented at last to curl his 
long limbs up upon a mat, whilst 1 lay by his side and reimiined 
awake until the mellow light of morning streanuid through the 
chinks between the ill-covered rafters. Truth to tell, I feared 
to sleep, le.st the fre(^booting habits of the soldier of fortuiu* 
should 1 j(*. too strojig for him, and he sliould disgrace us i?i the 
eyes of our kindly and habits entertainer. At last, howeveu’, his 
long-drawn ])reathing as.sur(*d me tlmt he was asleep, and 1 was 
able to S(ittle down to a few hours of welcome rest. 
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XTI* 

Of certain Passages upon the Moor 

In the Tnoi'iiin^, aft(*r a bmakfavsl funiisluMl hy tln^ remains of 
oiir su])p(ir, Avo looked to oiir liorscs and j»r(‘]>ared for onr de- 
])arturo. Ere wo could mount, liowevcu’, our kindly lH)st came 
running out to us Avitli a load of armour in Ids arms. 

n/<uno hitlior,’ said lu*, kockoning to Kfuibon. • ‘It ivS md 
ni(*ot, lad, tliat you slumld go l)aro-broast-(‘d against tlio enemy 
when your e.omrades are. girt Avith ste<*l. 1 have liero mine* oAvn 
old breastplate and ]iead-}>ieee, which should, methinks, fit you, 
for if you have mor(‘ liesli than 1, I am a larger f]*ainework of 
a man. Ah, said I not so ! Weren’t measured for you by Silas 
Thomson, the court armourer, it C(»uld not grip better. Xow 
on with tli(^ head-]uece. A close, tit again. V(»u ari‘. now a 
cavali(*r wliom Monmouth or any other leader might be jn'ornl 
to see ride ]>en(;ath In's l^anner.’ 

P>oth Indmet and bo<ly-plates wwe of the finest ^lilan sletd, 
ricldy inlaid Avith silver ami with gold, and (*arved all ov(*i* ij» 
rare and curious devices. So st(‘rn and soldierly* was the effect, 
lliat the ruddy, kindly visage of our friejid staring out of sueli a 
panojdy had an ill matched and somewhat ludicnais ap]K*aranee. 

‘Nay, nay/ cried the old cavalier, si*eing a smile upon our 
featuiHs, ‘it is but right that so jirecious ;i j(‘wel as a faithful 
lu^art should liave a fitting casket to protect it.’ 

‘ I am tndy beholden to you, sir,’ said Keuben ; ‘ I can 
scarce find wor<ls to cxpr(‘ss my thanks. Holy motluT ! 1 have 
a mind b* ride straiglit back to Havant, to sinov them how 
stout a man at-arms h;^th been reared amongst th(*m.’ 

‘It is steel of proof,’ Sir Jacob remarked; ‘a pistol-bullet 
might glance from it. And you,’ he continmal, turning to me, 
‘ here is a small gift by which you sliall remember this meeting. 
I did observe tluit you ditl cast a wistful eye n])on my boi>k- 
sbelf. It is I’lutareh’s lives of tlie ancient worthies, done into 
Kngli^ by the ingenious Mr. Latiim*r. C;i4irry Ibis volume 
Avith you, and sba[?e your life after the example of the giant 
men whose deeds are. here set forth. In your saddle- hag I 
j)lac.o a small but weighty packet, Avhic.h I desire you to hand 
over to Monmouth upon the day of your arrival in his camp. 
As to you, sir,’ addressing iJeciiuus Saxon, * hero is a slug of 
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virgin gold for you, which may fashion into a pin or such like 
ornament. You may wear it with a quiet conscience, for it is 
fairly given to you and not filched from your entertainer whilst 
he slept.’ 

Saxon and I shot a sharp glance of surprise at each* other 
at this speech, .which showed that our words of the night 
before were not unknown to him. Sir Jacob, however, showed 
no signs of anger, but im)ceedcd to point out our road and to 
advise us as to our journey. 

* You must follow this sheep-tmclc until you come on 
another and broader pathway which makes for the West,’ said 
he. ‘ It is little used, qnd there is small chance of your falling 
in with any of your enemies upon it. This path will lead you 
between the villages of Fovant and Hindon, and so on to Mere, 
which is no great distance from Brutpn, upon the Somerset- 
shire border.’ 

Thanking our venerable host for his great kindness towards 
us we gave rein to our horses, and left him once more to the 
strange solitary existence in whndi we had found him. So 
artfully had the site of his cottage been chosen, that when we 
looked back to give him a last greeting both he and his dwelling 
had disappeared already froni our view, nor could we, among 
the many mdtinds and hollows, «letermiiie where the (iottage 
lay which had given us such welcome shelter. In front of us 
and on either side the great uneven dun-colourc‘d plain stretched 
away to the horizon, without a break in its barren gorse-covered 
surfa(!e^ Over the whole expanse there was no sign of life, save 
for an occasional rabbit which whisked into its burrow on hear- 
ing our approach, or a few thin and hungry sheep, who could 
scarce sustain life by feeding on the (x>arse and wiry grass 
which sprang, from the unfruitful soil. 

The pathway was so narrow that only one of us could ride 
upon it at a time, but we presently abandoned it altogether, 
using it simply as a guide, and galloping along side by side 
over the rolling plain. We were all silent, Keuben meditating 
upon his new corslet, as I could see from his frequent glances 
at it ; while Saxon, with his eye^ half closed, was brooding over 
some matter of his own. For my own part, my thoughts ran 
upon the ignominy of the old soldier’s designs upon the gold 
chest, and the additional shame which rose from the knowledge 
that our host had in some way divined his intention. No good 
could come of an alliance with a man so devoid of all feelings 
of honour or of gratitude. So strongly did I feel upon it th^t 
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I at last broke the sileiKJO by pointin<^ to a cross patli, which 
turned away from the one which W(? were pursuinj^, and recom- 
mondin^ him to follow it, since he had proved that he was no 
fit company for honest num. 

‘By the living rood!* he cried, laying his hand n]>oii the 
hilt of his rapier, ‘ have you taken leave of your senses 1 These 
are words such as no honourable cavaliero can abide.* 

‘ They are none the less words of truth,* I answered. 

His blade liaslied out in an instant, whihi his mare bounded 
twice her length under the sharp dig of liis .spurs. 

‘ Wi* have her(‘,* he cried, reining her round, with his fierce 
lean face, all of a (piiver with passion, ‘an (excellent level stretch 
oM whicli to disciis.s tlie inatte.r. Out with your bilbo and main 
tain your word.s.* 

‘ J shall not stir a hair*s-breadth to attack you,’ T answered. 
‘ Why slioiild I, when I bear you no ill-will ? If you come* 
against in(», howeviir, I will assuredly beat you out of your 
saddle, for all your tricky sword play.* 1 drew my broad- 
sword as 1 spoke, and stood upon my guard, h^r I guessed that 
with so old a soldier the onset would be sharj) and sudden. 

‘ By all the saints in heaven 1 * cried K^mben, ‘ which (iver 
of ye strikes first at the other I’ll snap this ])istol at his 
head. Is* one of your jokes, J)on Dccimo, for by th<! Lord 
I’ll let driv(5 at you if you were my own mother’s son. Put 
up your sword, for the trigger falls easy, and my finger is 
a twitching.* 

‘ Curse you f<ir a s])oil-sport ! * growled 8axon, sulkily 
sheathing his weajum. ‘ Nay, Clarke,’ he added, after a few 
moments of I'eflection, ‘this is but child’s ]>Iay, that two 
(iainarados wuth a purpose in view' should fall out over such 
a trilh‘. 1, who am old enough to lu' your father, should have 
known better than to have drawn u])on you, for a boy’s tongue 
wags Oil impulse and without due thought. Do but say that 
you have .said more than y(>u meant.* 

‘ Aly way of saying it may have been over plain and rough,’ 
r answered, for 1 saw that he did but want a little salve where 
my sliori words had galled him. ‘ At the same time, our way .*2 
dilFer from your ways, and that difTerence must be mended, or 
you can be no true comrade of our.s.* 

‘All right, ATaster Alorality,* quoth he, ‘I must e’en un- 
learn some of the tricks of my trade. Od’s feet, man, if ye 
object to me, what the henker w'ould* ye think of .some whom 
1 have known? However, let that pass. It is time that we 

•u 
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were at the wars, for our good swords will not bide in their 
soabbards. 

“ The trenchant blade, Toledo trnaty, 

F«)r want of fip^hting was grown rusty, 

And ato into itself for lack 
Of somebody to hew and hack.” 

You cannot think a tliought but old Samuel hath lu^en bofor(» 
you.’ 

‘Surely we shall be at the end of this dreary ])lain pre- 
sently,’ Kcuben cried. ‘Its insi})id flatiurss is enough to set 
the best of friends by the ears. We might be in the deserts 
of libya iiishiad of liis most gracehiss Maj(\sty’s county of 
Wiltshire.’ 

‘There is smoke over yonder, upon the side of that hill,’ 
said Saxon, pointing to the southward. 

‘Methinks 1 see one straight line of houses there,’ I ob- 
served, shading my eyes with my hand. ‘I>ut it is distant, 
and the shimmer of the sun disturbs the sight.’ 

‘It must be the hamlet of Hindon,’ said Reuben. ‘Oh, 
the heat of this steel . coat ! I wonder if it were vtjry un- 
soldierly to slip it olf and tie it alKmt Dido’s neck. I shall be 
baked alive else, like a crab in its shell. JIow say you, illus- 
trious, is it Contravened by any of those thirty-nine articles of 
war which you bear about in your bosom ? ’ 

‘ The bearing of the weight of your harness, young man,’ 
Saxon answered gravely, ‘ is one’* of the exercises of war, and 
as such only attainable by such practice as you are now under- 
going. You have many things to learn, and one of them is 
not to present petronels too readily at folk’s heads when you 
are on horseback. The jerk of your (diarger’s movement even 
now might have drawn your trigger, and so (h^prived Monmouth 
of an old and tried soldier.’ 

. ‘There would be much weight in your contention,’ niy 
friend answered, ‘ were it not that. I now bethink me that I 
had forgot to recharge my pistol since discharging it at that 
great yellow beiist yesternight.’ 

Decimus Saxon shook his head sadly. ‘ I doubt we shall 
never make a soldier of you,’ lie remarked. ‘ You fall from 
your horse if the brute does but change his step, you show 
a levity which will not jump with the gravity of the true 
soldado, you present empty petronels as a menace, and finally, 
you crave permission to tie your armour — armour which the 
Cid himself might be proud to wear — around the neck of your 
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horse. Yet you have heart and mettle, I believe, else you 
would not be here.’ 

‘ Gracias, Signor ! ’ cried Reul)en, with a bow which nearly 
unhorsed him ; ‘ the last remark makes up for all the rest, else 
had I been forced to cross blades with you, to maintain my 
soldierly repute.’ 

‘ Touching that same incident last night,’ said Saxon, ‘ of 
the chest filled, as I surmise, with gold, which I was inclined 
to take as lawful plunder, I am now ready to admit that I 
may have shown an undue haste and precipitance, considering 
that the old man treated us fairly.’ 

‘ Say no more of it,’ I answered, ‘ if you will but guard 
against such impulses for the future.’ 

‘ They <lo not properly come from me,’ he replied, but 
from Will Spotterbridge, who waS a man of no character 
at all.’ 

‘And how comes he to bo mixed up in the matter?’ I 
asked curiously. 

‘ Why, marry, in this wise. My father married the daughter 
of this same Will Spotterbridge, and so weakened a good old 
stock by an unhealthy strain. Will was a rake-hell of Fleet 
Street in the days of James, a chosen light of Alsatia, the 
home of bullies and of brawlers. His blood hatl/ through his 
daughter liecm transmitted to the ten of us, though I rejoice to 
say that 1, being the tenth, it had by that time lost miudi of 
its virulence, and indeed amounts to little more than a proper 
pride, and a laudable desire to prosper.’ 

‘ How, then, has it affected the race ? ’ I asked. 

‘Why,’ he answered, ‘the Saxons of old were a round- 
faced, contented generation, with their ledgers in their hands 
f(»r six days and their bibles on the soventlu If my father 
did but drink a cup of small beer more than his wont, or <lid 
break out upon provocation into any fond oath, as “Od’s 
niggers ! ” or “ Heart alive ! he would mourn over it as though 
it were the seven deadly sin,s. Was this a man, think ye, in 
the ordinary course of nature tp beget ten long lanky children, 
nine of whom might have been first cousins of Lucifer, and 
foster-brothers of Beelzebub?’ 

‘ It was hard upon him,’ remarked Reuben. 

‘ On him 1 Nay, the hardship was all with us. If he with 
his eyes open chose to marry the daughter of an incarnate 
devil like Will Spotterbridge, becaJlase she chanced to be 
pofwdered and patched to his liking, what reason hath he^for 
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complaint? It is wo, who have the blood of this Hector of 
the taverns grafted upon our own good honest stream, who 
have most reason to lift up our voices/ 

‘ Faith, % the same chain of reasoning,’ said Reubtui, ‘ one 
of my ancestors must have married a woman with a plaguy, 
dry throat, for both my father and I are> much troubled witli 
the complaint/ 

* You have assuredly inh(^rited a plaguy pert tongue./ 
growled Saxon. ‘From what 1 have tol^l you, you will see 
that our wliole life is a conflict between our natural Saxon 
virtue and the ungodly imjmlses of thii Spotterbridge taint. 
That of whicili you have had cause to complain yesternight is 
hut an exami)le of the evil to which 1 am sul)j(‘.cted.’ 

‘And your brothers and sisters?’ I asked; ‘how hatli 
this circumstance allected them?’ The road was bleak and 
long, so that the old soldier's gossip was a welc.ome break to 
the tedium of the journey. 

‘They have all succiiml^ed,’ said Saxon, with a groan. 

‘ Alas, alas ! they were a goodly company could they have' 
turned their talents to better uses. Prima wfis our (ddest 
born. She did well until she attained womanhood. Secundus 
was a stout seaman, and owned his own vessel when he was 
yet a young man. It was nuuarked, however, that he started 
on a voyage in a schooner and (;ame back in a l)rig, which 
gave rise to some inquiry. It may be, as lie said, that ho 
found it drifting about in the North Sea, and abandoned his 
own vessel in favour of it, but they hung him befort^ he could 
prove it. Tertia ran away with a north-country drover, and 
hath been on the run ever since. Quartus and Nonus have 
been long engaged in busying themselves over the rescue of 
the black folk from their own benighted and lieathen country, 
conveying them over by the shipload to the jilantations, when^ 
they may l(*.arn the beauties of the Christian religion. Tliey 
are, however, men of violent tenq^r and profane s]>eech, who 
cherish no afl'ection for their younger brother. Quintus was 
a lad of promise, but he found a hogshead of rumbo wJiicli was 
thrown up from a wreck, and he dii^d soon afterwards. Sextus 
might have donti well, for he became clerk to »Iohnny Tranter 
the attorney ; but he was of an ente.rprising turn, and he 
shifted the whole business, papers, cash, and all ‘to the I^ow- 
lands, to the no small inconvenience of his em])loyer, who hath 
never been able to lay hands eitln^r on one or the other from 
that day to this. Septimus died young. As to Octavius, 
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Will Spotterbridge broke out early in him, and he was slain 
in a quarrel over some dice, which were said by his enemies 
to be so weighted that the six must ever come upwards. Let 
this moving recital be a warning to ye, if ye are fools enough 
to saddle yourselves with a wife, to see that she hath no vice in 
h(‘.r, for a fair face is a sorry make- weight against a foul mind.^ 

Keuben and 1 could not but laugh over this frank family 
confession, which our companion delivered without a sign of 
shame or embarnissment. ‘ Ye hav^ paid a heavy price for 
your father's want of discretion,' 1 remarked ‘But what in 
the name of fate is this upon our left?’ 

‘ A gibbet, by the look t>f it,’ said Saxon, peering across at 
the gaunt framework of wood, which rose up from a little 
knoll. ‘ Let us ride past it, for it is little out of our way. 
Th('y are rare things in England, though by my faith there 
weie more gallows tlian milestones when Turenne was in the 
I’alatinate. What between the spies and traitors who were 
]>red by the war, tlie rascally Schwartzritter and Lanzknechte, 
th(i Bohemian vagabonds, and an occasional countryman who 
was put out of the way lest he do stnnething amiss, there was 
never such a brav(; time for the crows.’ 

As w(i apj)roachod this lonely gibbet we saw that a dried-up 
wis]) of a thing which c,ould hardly be recognisM as having 
once been a human b(;ing was dangling from the centre of it. 
'riiis wretched relic of mortality was secured to the cross-bar 
by an iron chain, and Hajq)ed drearily backwards ami forwards 
in the. sumnu'r bix'^ize. We had }nilled up our liorses, and were 
gazing in silence at this sign- post of death, when what had 
seemed to us to be a bundle of rags thrown down at the foot 
(;f tin; gallows began suddenly to move, and turned towards 
us tin*, wizened face of an aged woman, so marked with evil 
passions and so malignant in its expression that it inspired us 
with even more horror than the unclean thing which dangled 
above her head. 

‘ Gott in Himmel ! ’ cried Saxon, ‘ it is over thus ! A 
gibbet draws witches as a luagnct draws needles. All tin* 
lujxerei of tht; country side will sit round one, like cats round 
a milk-pail. Beware of her ! she hath the evil eye ! ’ 

‘ Poor soul ! It is the evil stomach tliat she hath,’ said 
Keuben, walking his horse up to her. ‘ Whoever saw such a 
bag of bones ! I warrant that she is pining away for want of 
a crust of bread.’ 

The creature whined, and thrust out two skinny claws to 
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grab the piece of silver which our friend had thrown down to 
her. Her fierce dark eyes and beak-like nose, with the gaunt 
bones over which the yellow parchnient-like skin was stretched 
tightly, gave her a fear-inspiring aspect, like some foul bird of 
prey, or one of those vampires of whom the story-tellers write. 

‘ What use is money in the wilderness 1 ’ I remarked ; ‘ she 
cannot feed herself upon a silver piece.* 

8he tied the coin hurriedly into the corner of Jier rags, as 
though she feared that ^ might try to wrest it from her. ‘It 
will buy bre.ad,* she croaked. 

‘ But who is there to sell it, good mistress ? * I asked. 

‘ They sell it at Fovant, and they sell it at Hindon/ she 
answered. ‘ I })ide here o* days, but I travel at night.* 

‘ I warrant she does, and on a broomstick,* quoth 8axoii ; 
‘ but tell us, bother, wlio is it who hangs above your head * 

‘ It is he who slew my youngest born,* cried the old woman, 
casting a malignant look at the mummy above her, and shaking 
a clenched hand at it which was hardly more fleshy than its 
own. ‘ It is he who slew my bonny Ijoy. Out here upon th(j 
wide modr he met him, and he took his young life from him 
when no kind hand was near to stop the blow. On that 
ground there my lad’s blood was shed, and from that watering 
hath grown' this goodly gallows-tree with its fine ripe fruit 
u])on it. And hero, come rain, come shine, shall 1, his mother, 
sit while two bones hang together of the man who slew my 
heart’s darling.* 8he nestled down in her rags as she spoke, 
and leaning her chin upon her hands stared up with an intensity 
of hatred at the hideous remnant. 

‘ Come away, Reuben,* I cried, for the sight was enougli to 
make one loathe one’s kind. ‘ 8he is a ghoul, not a woman.’ 

‘Pah! it gives one a foul taste in the mouth,* quoth 
Saxon. ‘Who is for a fresh gallop over the Downs? Away 
with cai'e and carrion 1 

“ Sir John got on his bonny brown steed, 

To Monmouth for to ride — a. 

A brave buff coat upon his back, 

A broadsword by his side — a. 

Ha, ha, young man, we rebels can 
Pull down King James’s pride— a ! ” 

Hark away, lads, with a loose rein and a bloody heel ! * 

We spurred our steeds and galloped from the unholy spot 
as fast as our brave beasts could carry us. To all of us the air 
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had a purer flavour and the heath a sweeter scent by contrast 
with the grim couple wliom we had left l^ehind us. What a 
sweet world would this be, my children, were it not^for man and 
liis cruel ways ! 

Wlien we at last pulled up wo liad set some three or four 
miles Ix'twoen the gibbet and ourselves, liight over against us, 
on the side of a gentle slope, stood a bright little village, with 
a red-roofed cliurch rising up from amidst a clump of trees. To 
our eyes, after the dull sward of the plain, it was a glad sight 
to see the green spread of the brandies and the pleasant gardens 
which girt the hamlet round. All morning we had seen no sight 
of a human being, save tin* old hag upon the* moor and a few peat- 
cutters in the distance. Our belts, too, were beginning to be 
loose u])on us, and tin*, remembrance of our breakfast more faint. 

‘ This,’ said 1, ^ must hi) the village of Mere, which we were 
to pass before coming to Bruton. We shall soon be over the 
Somersetshire border.’ 

‘I trust that we shall soon Ixi over a dish of beefsteaks,’ 
groaned Keubeii. ‘ 1 am well-nigli famished. 80 fair a village 
must needs have a passable, inn, though I have not seen one yet 
upon my travels which would compare with the old Wheatsheaf.* 

‘ Neither inn nor dinner for us just yet,’ said 8 axon. ‘ Look 
yonder to the north, and tell mo what you S(*e.’ 

On the extreme horizon there was visil)le a long line of 
glciilning, glittering points, which shoiKi and sparkled like a 
string of diamonds. These brilliant specks were all in rapid 
motion, and yet kept their positions to each other. 

‘ What is it, then 1 ’ we both cried. 

‘Horse upon the march,’ quoth Saxon. ‘Jt may bo our 
fritunls of Salisbury, who have made a Iwig day’s journey ; or, 
as I am incline<ji to think, it may Ije, some other body of the 
King’s horse. They are far distant, and what we see is but 
the sun shining on their casques; yet tiny are bound for this 
very village, if J mistake not. It would be Avisest to avoid 
entering it, lest the rustics set them upon our track. Let us 
skirt it and push on for Bruton, where we may spare tinn*. f(u* 
bite and sup.’ 

‘ Alas, alas 1 for our dinners ! ’ cried Reuben ruefully. ‘ 1 
have fallen away until my body rattles about, inside this shell 
of armour, like a pea in a pod. ' However, lads, it is all for the 
Protestant faith.’ 

‘One more good stretch to Bruton, and we may rest in 
peace/ said Saxon. ‘ It is ill dining when a dragoon may be 
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served up as a grace after meat. Our horses are still fresh, 
and wo should he there in little over an hour/ 

We j)Ushiid on our way accordingly, passing at a safe dis- 
tance from iflere, which is the village v^lnu-e the second Charles 
did conceal liimself after the battle of Worcester. Tlie road 
beyond was much crowded by peasants, who were making their 
way out of Somersetshire, and by farmers’ waggons, whicjh w(U’e 
taking loads of food to the West, ready to turn a few guineas 
either from the King’s men or from the rebels. Wn (picstioned 
many as to tlie news from tlie war, but though we were now on 
the outskirts of the disturbed country, we could gain no clear 
account of how matters stood, save that all agreed that the 
rising was on tlie increase. The country through which we 
rode was a beautiful one, consisting of low swelling hills, well 
tilled and watered by numerous streamlets. Crossing over the 
river Brue by a good stone bridge, we at last reached tlie small 
country town for which we lia<l been making, which lies em- 
bowered in the midst of a broad exiianse of fertile meadows, 
orchards, and sheep-walks. From the rising ground by the 
town we looked back over the plain without seeing any tnices 
of the troopers. We learned, too, from an old woman of the 
place, tluit though a troop of the AViltshire Yeomanry had 
passed through the day before, there won', no soldiers quarb^red 
at ])resent in the neighbourhood. Thus assured we rode boldly 
into the town, and soon found our way to the jirincipal inn. I 
have some dim remembrance of an amnent church upon an 
eminence, and of a quaint stone cross within the market-place, 
but Assuredly, of all the recollections which T retain of Bruton 
there is none so pleasing as that of the ])uxom landlady’s face, 
and of the steaming dishes which she lost no time in setting 
before us. 


xin 

Of Sir Gervas Jerome^ Knight Banneret of the 
County of Surrey 

The inn w^as very full of company, being occupied not only by 
many Government agents and couriers on their way to and 
from the seat of the rising, but also by all the local gossips, 
who gathered there to exchange news and consutae Dame 
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Hobson th(^ landlady’s bome-brcwed. In spite, however, of this 
stress of (aistom and the consequent uproar, the hostess con- 
ducted us into her own private n)om, where we could consume 
her (excellent cheer in peace and quietness. This favour was 
due, I think, to a little sly nianceuvriiif^ and a fpw whispered 
words from Saxon, who amongst other accomj)lishments which 
he had picked up during his chequered career had a pleasing 
knack of establishing friendly relations with the fair sex, irrti- 
spective of age, siz('., or character. Gentle and simple, Church 
and Dissent, Whig and Tory, if they did but wear a petticoat 
(3ur ("omrade never failcnl, in spite of his fifty years, to make 
his way into their good graces by tlie help of his voluble tongue 
and assured manner. 

‘ We are your grateful servants, mistress,’ said he, ■when 
the smoking joint and the batter pudding had been placed 
upon the tal)le. ‘ We have robbed you of your room. Will 
you not honour us so far as to sit down with us and share our 
r(‘past ? ’ 

‘Nay, kind sir,’ said the portly dame, much flattened by 
the ju'opcjsal ; ‘ it is not for me to sit with gentles like your- 
selves.’ 

‘ licauty has a claim which persons of quality, and above 
all cavidieros c»f the sword, are the first to acknowledge,’ cried 
Saxon, with his little twinkling eyes fixed in admiration upon 
her buxom countenance. ‘Nay, by my troth, you shall not 
leave us. I shall lock the door first. If you will not eat, you 
shall at least drink a cup of Alieant mth me.’ 

‘ Nay, sir, it is too much honour,’ cried Dame Hobson, with 
a .simper. ‘ 1 shall go down into the cellars ami bring a flask 
of th(* best.’ 

‘Nay, by my manhood, you shall not,’ said 8axon, spring- 
ing u}) from his seat. ‘ What arc all these infernal hizy drawers 
here for if you are to d.e.scend to menial oflic(*.sD Handing the 
widow to a chair he clanked away into the tap-room, where we 
licard lum swearing at the men-servants, and cursing them for 
a droning set of rascals wdio had taken advantage of the aiigc^lic 
goodm^ss of their mistress and her incomparable sweetness of 
temper. 

‘ Here is the wine, fair mistress,’ said he, returning presently 
■v^ith a bottle in either hand. ‘ liCt me fill your glass. Ha ! 
it flows clear and yellow like a prime vintage. These rogues 
can stir their limbs when they lini that there is a man to 
command them,’ 
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‘ Would that there were ever such/ said the widow mean- 
ingly, witli a languishing look at our companion. ‘ Here is to you, 
sir — and to ye, hoo, young sira,^ she added, sipping at her wine. 
* May there be a speedy end to the insurrection, fqr I judge, 
from your gi^llant e(iuij)ment, that ye be serving the King.' 

‘His business takes us to the West,' said Reuben, ‘and we 
have every reason to hope that there will be a speedy end to 
tJie insurrection.' 

‘ Aye, aye, though blood will be shed first/ she said, shaking 
her head. ‘ They tell me that the rebels are as many as seven 
thousand, and that tliey swear to give an’ take no quarter, the 
murderous villains ! AlaS ! how any gentleinan can fall to 
such bloody Wf)rk when he might have a clean honourable 
occupation, such as innkeeping or the like, is more than rny 
poor mind can understand. There is a sad difference betwixt 
the man who lieth on the cold ground, not knowing how long 
it may be before he is three feet deep in it, and he who ])asseth 
his nights upon a warm feather bed, with mayhap a cellar 
beneath it stocked with even such wines as we are now drink- 
ing.' She again looked hard at 8axon as she spoke, whih*. 
Reuben and 1 nudged each other beneatli the table. 

‘This business hath doubtless increased your trade, fair 
mistress/ quhth Saxon. 

‘ Aye, and in the way that payeth best,’ said she. ‘ The 
few kilderkins of beer which are drunk by the common folk 
make little difference one way or the other. But now, when 
we have lieutenants of counties, officers, mayors, and gentry 
spurring it for very life down the highways, 1 have sold more 
of my rare old wunes in three days than ever I diil before in 
a calendar month. It is not ale, or strong waters, I promise 
you, that these gentles drink, but Priniac, Languedoc, Tent, 
Muscadine, Chiante, and Tokay — never a flask under the half- 
guinea.' 

‘ 8o indeed 1 ' (juoth Saxon thoughtfully. ‘ A snug home 
and a steady income,’ 

‘Would that my poor Peter had lived to share it with me,' 
said Dame Hobson, laying down her glass, and rubbing her 
eyes with a corner of her kerchief. ‘He was a good man, poor 
soul, though in very truth and between friends he did at last 
become as broad and as thick as one of his own puncheons. 
Ah well, the heart is the thing 1 Marry come up ! if a woman 
were ever to wait until her own fancy came her way, there 
would be more maids than mothers in the land.’ 
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•Prythee, good dame, how inins your own fancy?' asked 
Reuben mischievously. 

‘Not in the direction of fat, young man,' she answered 
smartly, with a merry glance at our plump companion. 

‘ She has hit you there, Reuben,’ said I. 

* I would have no pert young springald,’ she continued, ‘ but 
one who hath know]e<lge of the world, and ripe experience. 
Tall he should be, and of sinewy build, free of speech that he 
might lighten the weary hours, and help entertain the gentles 
when they crack a flagon of wine. Of business habits he 
must be, too, forsooth, for is there not a busy hostel and two 
hundred good pounds a year to pass through his fingers ? If 
Jane Hobson is to l^e led to the altar again it must be by such 
a man as this.* 

Saxon had listened with much attention to the widow's 
words, and had just opened his mouth to make some reply to 
her when a clattering and bustle outside announced the arrival 
of some traveller. Our hostess drank off her wine and pricked 
up her ears, but when a loud {luthoritative voice was heard in 
the passage, demanding a jmvate room and a draught of sack, 
lier call to duty overcame her private concerns, and slie bustled 
off with a few words of apology to take the measure of the 
new-comer. • 

‘ Body o’ me, lads ! ’ quoth Decimus Saxon the moment that 
she disappeared, ‘ ye can see how the land lies. I have lialf a 
mind to lot Monmouth carve his own road, and to pitch my 
tent in this quiet Knglish township.’ 

‘ Your tent, indeed ! * cried Reuben ; ‘it is a brave tent that 
is furnished with cellars of such wine as we are drinking. And 
as to the quiet, my illustrious, if you take up your residence 
here Pll warrant that the quiet soon comes to an end.’ 

‘ You have seen the woman,* said Saxon, with his brow all 
in a wrinkle with thought. ‘ She hath much to commend her. 
A man must look to himself. Two hundred pounds a year are 
^not to be picked off the roadside every June morning. It is 
not princely, but it is something for an old soldier of fortune 
who hath been in the wars for five-and-thirty years, and fore- 
sees the time when his limbs will grow stiff in his harness. 

What sayeth our learned Fleming — “ an mulier ** but what 

in the name, of the devil have we here ? ’ 

Our companion’s ejaculation was called forth by a noise as 
of a slight scuffle oiitside the door, wfth a smothered ‘ (’)h, sir ! ’ 
and ‘ What, jvill the maids think ? * The contest was terminated 
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by the door being opened, and Dame Hobson i-e-entering the 
room with her face in a glow, and a slim young man dressed in 
the height of fashion at her heels. 

‘ 1 am sure, good gentlemen,’ said she, ‘ that ye will not 
object to this young nobleman drinking his wine, in the same 
room with ye, since all the others are filled with the townsfolk 
and (iommoiialty.’ 

‘ Faith ! I must luicds be mine own usher,’ said tln^ strange.r, 
sticking his gold-lnced caj> und(‘r Ins left arm and laying his 
hand upon his heart, while he bowed until his foreht^ad lujarly 
struck tlie edge of the table. ‘Your very humbh'. servant, 
gentlemen. Sir Gervas ♦feroine, knight bann(U*(‘t of Ins Majesty’s 
county of Surrey, and at one time custos rotulorum of tin? dis- 
trict of Bcacham Ford.’ 

‘ Welcome, sir,’ quoth Reuben, with a merry twinkhi in his 
eye. ‘You have befor(‘, you Don Deeimo Saxon of the Spanish 
nobility, together with Sir Micah Clarke and Sir Reuben 
Lockarby, both of his Majesty’s county of Ham])shir(*.’ 

‘ Proud ami glad to nuiet ye, genthujicn ! ’ cried the new- 
comer, with a flourish. ‘Rut what is this upon the ta1)le? 
Alicant? Fie, lie, it is a drink for boys. Let us have sonn* 
good sack with plenty of body in it. Claret for youth, say 1, 
sack for maturity, and strong watcu’s in old ag(\ Fly, my 
sweetest, move tliosii dainty feet of thine, for ogjid ! my throat 
is like leather. Od’s ’oons, 1 drank deep last night, and y(*t it 
is clear that I could not have drunk enough, for 1 was as dry 
as a concordance when I awoke.’ 

Saxon sat silently at the. table, looking so viciously at the 
strang(!r out of his half-clo.sed glittering eyes tliat 1 feared that 
wo should have another such brawl as occurred at Salisbury, 
with ])(‘.rha]xs a moui un|>leasant ending. Finally, however, 
his ilbhumour at the gallant’s free and easy athmtion to our 
hostess spent itself in a few muttered oaths, and he lit his long 
j>i[)e, the. never-failing reni(;dy of a ruffled s])irit. As to Reuben 
and myself, we watched onr new companion half in wonder , 
and half in amusement, for his iapj)earancc and manners wore 
nov(d enoUgh to raise the int(*rest of inexperienced youngsters 
like ourselves. 

I have said that he was dressed in the height of fashion, 
and such indeed was the imj^ression which a glance w'ould give. 
His face was thin and aristocratic, with a well-marked nosc^, 
delicate features, and gay careless expression. 8ome little 
paleness of the cheeks and darkness under the eyes, the 
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result of hard trav(il or dissii)ation, did hut add a chastening 
grac(^ to his apjMiaranco. His white? periwig, v(?lvet and silver 
riding coat, lavctKhsr vest and red satin knee-breeches Avere all 
of tlu? best style and cut, hut wlien looked at closely, each and 
all of these articles of attire bore (‘videiice of having s(‘en be.tter 
days. Beside the dust and stains of travel, there was a shininess 
or a fading of colour iiere and there which stairce accor<led with 
th<? costliiK'ss of theii' material or the h(?aring of their wearer. 
His long ri(ling-ho(»ts had a gaping seam in the side of one of 
them, whilst ins toe was jmsliing its way throng] i the end of 
the other. For th(‘ rest, h(i wore a handsome silverdiilted 
ra])ier at his side, and had a frilled caiiihi'ic shirt somewhat 
th(? worse for w(‘ar and oihmi at the front, as was tlie mode 
with tlu‘ gallants of those <la.ys. i\ll the time Ik? was s[>eaking 
he mumbled a tootlijiick, wliich together with his constant 
habit of pronouncing his o\s as a’s made his conversation sound 
strange to our earsJ Whilst w(? w(?re noting tliese ])(?(?uliarities 
h(? was r(?clining u]K>n Danu? Hobson’s best taliatta-covered 
settee, tranquilly combing his wig with a delicate ivory comb 
which he had taken from a small satin bag which hung upon 
the rigid of his sw(*rd-l)elt. 

‘ Lard preserve us from country inns ! ’ he remarked. 

‘ What with the? boors that swarm in every chamiber, and the 
want of mirrors, and jasmine water, and other necessaries, 
blister im? if one has not to do one’s toil(?t in the common 
room. ’(Jons ! I’d as soon travel in the land of the Circat 
Mogul !’ 

‘When you shall come to be my age, young sir,’ Saxon 
answered, ‘you may know better than to ilecry a comfortable 
<M>untry hosbil.’ 

‘Very like, sir, very like!’ the gallant answ('red, with a 
careli?ss laugh. ‘ For all that, ]x?ing mine own age, 1 feel t]i(‘ 
wilds of Wiltshire and tlio inns of Bruton to be a sorry cdiaiigt* 
after the Mall, and the. fare of Boutack’s or the Coca Tree. 
Ah, Lud ! Iku'c comes the sack! Op(*n it, my j»rettv Hebe, 
ami send a drawer with fre.sh, glasses, for these genthunen must 
<lo me tin? honour of drinking witli me. A ])inch of snidf, 
sirs'?* Aye, ye. may well look haril at tin? box. A i)r(*tty 
little thing, sirs, from a certain lady uf title, who shall be 
nameless ; though, if J W(?re to .say that her title begins with 
a J) and her name with a C, a gentleman of the (•ourt might 
hazard a guess.’ 


^ Note D, Appendix. 
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Our hostess, having brought fresh glasses, withdrew, and 
Decimus Saxon soon found an opportunity for following her. 
Sir Gervjis Jerome continued, however, to chatter fr<Mdy to 
Eeuben and myself over the wine, rattling along as gaily and 
airily as though wo were old acquainbinces. 

‘ Sink me, if I have not frighted your comrmle away ! ’ he 
remarked. ‘ Or is it possible that he hath gone on the slot 
of the plump widow ? Methought he looked in no very good 
temper when I kissed her at the door. Yet it is a civility 
which I seldom refuse to anything wliich wears a caj). Your 
frierurs appearance smacked more of Mars than of Yonus, 
though, indeed, those who worship the god arc wont to be on 
good terms with the goddess. A hardy old soldier, I slnmld 
judge, from his feature and attire.* 

‘ One who hath seen much service abn^ad,* 1 answered. 

‘ Ha ! ye are lucky to ride to the wars in the (iompany of so 
accomplished a cavalier. For I presume that it is to the wars 
that ye are riding, since ye are all so armed and accoutred.* 
‘We are indeed bound for the West,* 1 replied, with some 
reserve, for in Saxon’s absence I did not care to be too loose- 
tongued. 

‘And in what capacity?* he persisted. ‘Will ye risk your 
crowns in defence of King Jame8*8 one, or will ye strike in, 
hit or miss, with these rogues of Devon and Somerset ? Stop 
my vital breath, if I would not as soon side with the clown as 
with the crown, with all due respect to your own principles 1 * 

‘ You are a daring man,* said 1, ‘ if you air your opinions 
thus in every inn parlour. Dost not know that a word of 
what you have said, wliis^Kired to the nearest justice of the 
peace, might mean your liberty, if not your life ? * 

‘ 1 don’t care the rind of a rotten orange for life or liberty 
either,* cried our acquaintance, snapping his finger and thumb. 
‘ Burn me if it wouldn’t he a new sensation to Imndy words 
with some heavy-chopped country Justice, with the Popish 
plot still .stuck ill his gizzard, and be thereafter consigned 
to a dungeon, like the hero in John Dryden’s latest. I have 
been round-housed many a time by the watch in the old Haw- 
kubite days ; but this would be a more dramatic matter, ‘with 
high treason, block, and axe all looming in the background.’ 

‘ And rack and pincers for a prologue,* said Reuben. ‘ This 
ambition is the strangest that I have ever heard tell of.* 

‘Anything for a change,* cried Sir Gervaa, filling up a 
bumper. ‘Here’s to the maid that’s next our heart, and 
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here^a to the heart that Joves the maids ! War, wine, and 
women, ^twould ho a dull world without them. But you have 
iK^t answered my question.* 

‘Why truly, air,* said I, ‘frank as you have heon with us, 
J can scarce ])c equally so with yon, without the permission of 
the j^cMitleman who has just left the room. He is the leader 
our party. Pleasant as our short intercourse has bfM?n, 
these are parlous times, and hasty confidences are apt to lead 
to re])entance.* 

‘A Daniel come to judf^mont ! ’ cried our n(‘W acquaintance. 
‘ Wh.'it ancient, ancient words from so youii^^ a head ! You 
arc?, ril w.'irrant, five years younger than a scatterbrain like 
myself, and y(*t you talk like the sevcm wise men of Greece. 
Wilt take m(‘- as a valet 

‘ A valet 1 * 1 exedaimed. 

‘ Aye, a valet, a nian-servant. I have been waited upon 
so long that it is my tuni to wait now, and 1 would not wisli 
a more likely master. By the I^rd I 1 must, in applying for 
a place, give an account of my character and a list of my 
acconqdishments. So my rascals ever did with me, though in 
good truth 1 seldom listened to their recital. Honesty — there 
I s(;ore a trick. Sober — Ananias himself could scarce say that 
1 am that. Trustworthy — indifferently so. Steady — hum ! 
about as much so as Garraway’s weathercock. Hang it, man, 
I am choke full of good resolutions, but a sparkling glass or 
a roguish eye will deflect me, as the mariners say of the com- 
j)ass. So much for my weaknesses. Now let me see what 
(]uali fictitious 1 can produce. A steady nerve, save only when 
I have my morning qualms, and a cheerful heart ; I score two 
on that. I can (lance saraband, minuet, or corranto ; fence, 
ride, and sing French chansons. Good Lard ! who ever heard 
a vahit urge such accom])li8hments ? I (^an i)lay the best game 
of piquet in London. So said Sir George Etherege when 
1 won a cool thousand off him at the Groom Barter. But 
that won*t advance me mucL, either. What is there, then, 
to commend me ? Why, marry, I can hre^v a howl of punch, 
and I can broil a devilled fowl. It is not much, but I can 
do it w(dl.* 

‘Truly, good sir,* I said, with a smile, ‘neither of these 
accomplishments is like to prove of much use to us on our 
present errand. You do, however, but jest, no doubt, when 
you talk of des(iending to such a position.* 

‘Not a whit! not a whitl* he replied earnestly. ‘“To 
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.'.such base uses do we come,” as A¥ill Shakespeare has it. If 
you would be able to say that you have in your service Sir 
Gervas Jerome, kni<Tht banneret, and sole owner of Beaeham 
Ford Park, with a rent-roll of four thousand f^ood pounds a 
year, he is now u}> for sale, and will be knocked down to the 
bidder who j)leases him best. Say but the word, and we’ll 
have another llai^cm of sack to clinch the bargain.’ 

‘Pmt,’ said 1, ‘if you are indeed owner of this fair property, 
why should you descend to so immial an occupation?’ 

‘The Jews, the Jews, oh most astute and yet most slow- 
witted masUu* ! The ten trilxis have been upon me, and 1 
have been harried and wasted, bound, ravished, .and d(^s])oiled. 
Never was Ag.ag, king of Ainalek, more compl(*.tely in the liands 
of the chosen, and the sole dillerence is tliat tlu^y h/ive hewed 
into })iec.es miiu^ (‘state instead of myself.’ 

‘ Have you lost all, tlum ? ’ Kcniben asked, o]ien-eyed. 

‘ Why no — not all — by no m(‘-ans all ! ’ he answered, with a 
merry laugh ; ‘T have a gold Jacobus and a guinea or two in 
my purse. ’Twill serve for a llask or so yet. Tliere is my 
silver-hilte-d rapier, my rings, my gold snuff-box, and my watcli 
by T(jmpion at tlie sign of the Three Crowns. It was never 
bought under a hundred, I’ll warrant. Then theni art^ such 
relics of grfuadcuir as you see upon my p(irson, though th(;y 
begin to lo(.)k as frail and worn as a waiting- woman’s virtu 
In this bag, too, I retain the means for preserving that ni(;eness 
.and ohigance of person which inaih* me, though T s,ay it, as "well 
grooiiuMi a man as ever set foot in St. Jaim^s’s Park. If ere an* 
French scissors, ey(d)row brush, toothpick case, patch-box, 
powder-bag, comb, puff, and my pair of red-ln^eled shoes. 
What (ioulcl a man wish for more? 'JTi(‘se, with a dry throat, ii 
ch(‘f*rful heart-, and a ready hand, are my whoh^ stock in trader.’ 

U(*uben and 1 c.ould not forb(*.ar from laughing at tin*, curious 
inventory of artichis wducJi 8ir Gcu’vas had sav(.‘.d from the wrec^k 
of his fortunes. lie upon s(‘.eing our mirth was so ticdcled jit 
his own misfortunes, that he laughed in a high treble k(iy until 
the whole house j’e.sound(;d with lus merriment. ‘ By the Mass,’ 
he cried at last, ‘ I have never had so much honest amusement 
out of my prosperity as hath l)een caused in me by my down- 
fall. Fill up your gla.ss(*s 1’ 

‘We have still some distance to travel this evening, and 
must not drink more,’ I observed, for prudence told me that it 
was dangerous work for two sober country lads to keep pace 
with an experienced toper. 
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‘ 80 r said h« ill surprise. ‘ I should liave thought tliat 
would he a “ raison de plus/’ as the Freiicli say. But I wish 
your long-legged friend would come haiik, even if he were intent 
u[)on slitting my weazand for my attention to the widow. He 
is not a man to llinch from his liquor, Bll warrant. Curse this 
\Viltshire dust that clings to my periwig ! ’ 

‘Until my comrade returns, 8 ir Oervas,’ said I, ‘you might, 
since the subject does not appear to he a painful one to you, lot 
^ us know how these evil times, whicli you Ixiar with such jihilo- 
so])hy, caiiKi upon you.’ 

‘The old story ! ’ he answered, flicking away a few grains of 
simir with his deejily-laced cambric handkerchief. ‘The old, 
old story ! iVly fatluu*, a good, easy country baronet, finding 
the family ]»urse somewhat full, must needs carry me up to 
town to make a man of me. There as a young lad 1 was ju'c- 
sonted at Court, and being a slim active youngster with a ])ert 
tongue and assured manner, I caught the notice of tlie (.^)ueen, 
who made me one of her ]>ages of honour. This post 1 held 
until 1 grew out of it, when I withdrew from town, but egad ! 
I found I must get ba<‘k to it again, for Beacham Ford Bark 
was as dull as a monasUiry after the life which I had been living, 
in town 1 stayed then with such boon comjianions as Tommy 
Lawson, my Lord Halifax, 8 ir Jasper Lemarck, little Geordic* 
ChichesbM’, aye, and old Sidney Godolphin of the Treasury ; 
for with all his staid ways and kuig- winded budgets he crndd 
.drain a cup with tlui best of us, ami was as keen cm a main of 
(ioe.ks as on a, commiltee of ways and means. Well, it was rare 
sport while it lasted, and sink me if I wouldn’t do tin^ same 
again if 1 had my time once more. It is like sliding down a 
greased j>lank though, for at first a man g(»es slow enough, and 
thinks he can jndl himself uj), but ])res(mtly he goes faster and 
fa.st(‘r, until he comiis with a crash on to the I'ocks of ruin at 
the bottom.’ 

‘And did you run through four thousand pounds a year?’ 
1 exclaimed. 

‘Od’s bodikins, man, you speak as if this paltry sum were 
all the wealth of the Indies. Why, from Ormonde or Bucking- 
ham, with their twenty thousand, down to ranting Dicky Ta’lbot. 
ther^was not one of my set who could not have bought me (nit. 
Yet I must have my coach and four, my town house, my liveried 
servants, and luy stable full of horses. To be in the mode I 
must have my poet, and throw him a Kandful of guineas for his 
dedication. Well, poor devil, he is one who will miss me. I 

I 
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warrant his heart was as heavy as his verses when he found me 
gone, though percliance lie has turned a few guineas by this 
time by writing a satire upon me. It would have a ready sale 
among my friends. Gad\s life ! I wonder how my levies get on, 
and whom all my suitors have fastened on to now. There thc\y 
were morning after morning, the Freneh pimj), the English 
bully, the needy man o’ letters, the neglec’ited inveiitor — I mwer 
thought to have got rid of them, but imh^ed T have shaken th.em 
off very elfectually now. When the honey-pot is broken it is 
farewell to the flies.’ 

‘And your noble friends?* 1 asked. ‘Did none of them 
stand by you in your adversity ? ’ 

‘Well, well, I have nought to complain of !’ exclaimed Sir 
Gervas. ‘ They were brave-hearted boys for the most ])art. 1 
might have had their name's on my bills as long as their lingers 
could hold a pen, but slit me if 1 like bleiuling my own (‘.om- 
panions. Theiy might have found a place for me, too, hnd I 
consented to play sccond-fuldle where I had been used to lead 
the band. I’ faith, 1 care not what I turn my hand to amongst 
strangers, but I would fain leave my mcmoiy sweet in town.’ 

‘As to what you proposed, of serving us as a valet,’ sju’d i, 
‘it is not to be thought of. We are, in spite of my friend’s 
waggish ness,* but two jdain blunt countrynKm, and liave no more 
need of a valet than one of those ]>o(*ts whicli yon have spoken 
of. On the other hand, if you should (iarc to attach yoursedf to 
our party, we shall take you wh(*re you will see service which 
, shall be more, to your taste than the curling of p(*.riwiga or the 
brushing of eyebrows.’ 

‘Nay, nay, my friend. Hpeak not with unseemly levity of 
the mysteries of the toilet,’ he cried. ‘ Ye would yoursedves 
be none the worse for a touch of mine ivory coml), and a c.los(‘r 
acquaintance with the famous skin-purifying wash of Murphy 
which I am myself in the habit of using.’ 

‘ i am beholden to you, sir,’ said Reuben, ‘ but the famous 
spring water wash by Providence is quite good enough for tin* 
purpose,’ 

‘ And Dame Nature hath placed a wig of her own upon me,’ 
I added, ‘which I should be very loth to change.’ 

‘ Goths ! Perfect Goths ! ’ cried the exquisite, throwing up 
his white hands. ‘ But here comes heavy tread and the clink 
of armour in the passage. ’Tis our friend the knight of the 
wrathful countenance, if H mistake not.’ 

It was indeed »Saxon, who strode into the room to tell us 
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that our horses were at the door, and that all was ready for our 
departure. Taking him aside I exjdained to him in a whisper 
what had passed between the stranger and ourselves, with the 
cireiimstances which had led me to suggest that he sliould join 
our })arty. The old soldier frowned at the nows. 

‘What Jiave we to do with such a c()Xconib?^ he said. 
‘We have hard fare and harder blows before us. lie is not fit 
for tlie work.’ 

‘You said yourself that Monmouth will be weak in horse/ 
I answered. * Here is a well-appointed cavalier, who is to all 
appearance a desperate man and ready for anything. Why 
should we not enrol him?' 

‘ 1 f(^ar,’ said 8axon, ‘ that his body may prove to be like 
the bran of a fine cushion, of value only for what it has around 
it. However, it is ])erhaps for the best. The handle to his 
name may make him welcome in the camp, for fr(»m what I 
h(.ar there is some dissatisfaction at the way in which the 
gentry stand aloof from the enterprise.’ 

‘ I had fean^d,’ I nunurked, ^till speaking in a >vhisper, 
‘ that we were about to lose one of our party instead of gaining 
one in tliis Uruton inn. 

‘I have thought better of it,’ ho answered, with a smile. 
‘Nay, 111 tell you of it anon. Well, Sir (icrvaS Jerome,' he 
added aloud, turning to our now associate, ‘ I hear that you 
are e^oniing with us. For a day you must bo content to follow 
without (piestion or remark. Is that agreed % ’ 

‘With all my heart,’ cried Sir (rorvas. 

‘111611 here’s a bumper to our better acquaintance,’ cried 
Saxon, raising his glas.s. 

‘I pledge ye all,’ quoth the gallant. ‘Here’s t(» a fair 
fight, and may the beat men win.’ 

‘ 1 )onnerblitz, man ! ’ said Saxon. ‘ I believe there’s mettle 
in you for all your gay }iliniies. I do conceive a liking for 
you. Give me your band 1 ’ 

The soldier of fortune’s great brown grip enclosed the 
delicat^> hand of our new frieiid in a pledge of (*,omradeshij). 
Then, having paid our reckoning and bade a cordial adieu to 
Dame Holison, who glanced niethought somewhat reproach- 
fully or expectantly at Saxon, we sprang on our steeds and 
continued our journey amidst a crowd of staring villagers, w^ho 
huzzaed lustily as we rode out from amongst them. 
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XIV 

Of the Stiff-legged Parson and his Flock 

Our road lay througli Castle Carey and Soniert</ii, wliieh are 
small towns lying in the midst of a most Ijoautifnl pastoral 
country, well wooded and watered ])y many streams. The 
valleys along the centre of wliich the road lies are rich and 
luxuriant, sheltered from the winds hy long rolling hills, 
which are themselves highly cultivated. Here and there we 
passed the iv^^-clad turret of an old casth^ or the })eaked gables 
of a rambling country house, protruding from amongst the 
trees and marking the country s<*.at of some family of r(‘put(».. 
More than once, when these mansions were not far from the 
road, we were able to ]>erceive the unr(‘.])aired dints and fraci- 
tures on the walls received during the stormy j)criod of tht^ 
civil troubles. Fairfax it seems had been down that way, and 
had left abundant traces of his visit. I liave no doubt th.'it 
my father would have had much to say of tlu^se signs of Puritan 
wrath had he ])een tiding at our side. 

The road* was crowded with peasants who wcn-e travelling 
in two strong curnmts, the one setting from east to west, and 
the other from west to east. The ]att(‘.r cLfusisted ]>rincipally 
of aged people and of children, who were. Ixiing s(mt out of 
harm’s way to reside? in the less disturbed counties until the 
troubles should be over. Many of these j)f>or folk were jmsh- 
ing barrows in front of them, in which a few bedchdhes and 
some cracked utensils repre.sented the wlioh? of their w(jrldly 
goods. Others more pros])erous hud small carts, drawn ])y the 
wild shaggy colts whie.h are J)re<l on the Somers(?t moors. What 
with tin? spirit of the half-tamed beasts and the feebleness of 
the drivers, acicidents were not uncommon, and w^e {)assed 
several unhappy groups who had been tumbled with their 
property into a ditch, or who were standing in anxious debate 
round a cracked shaft or a broken axle. 

The countrymen who were making for the West were upon 
the other hand men in the jmine of life, with little or no 
baggage. Their brown faces, h(?avy boots, and smockfrocks 
])roclaimed most qf them to be mere hinds, though hire and 
there we overtook men w/io, by their top-boots and corduroys, 
may have been small farmers or yeomen. These fellows 
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walked, in gangs, and were armed for the most part with stout 
oak cinlgels, which were carried as an aid to their journey, 
hut which in the hands of powerful men might become for- 
midable weapons. From time to time one of these travelhus 
would strike up a psalm tune, when all the others within 
earsln^t would join in, until the incdody rip])led away down 
the road. As we jmssed some scrowled angrily at us, whih*, 
others whis[)ered to^^ether and shook tlieir heads, in evident 
douht as to our chara('ter and aims. ]Now and again among 
the ]>eople We, marked the tall lm»ad-brimmed hat and Geneva 
mantle wliich W(‘re the badges <»f the. Puritan clergy. 

‘We ar(^ in Monmouth *s country at last,’ said Saxon to 
me, for ]teub<ui lA)ckarby and Sir Gervas Jeronni liad ridden 
uii ahead. ‘This is the raw material which we shall have to 
lick i!it(> soldiership.’ 

‘ And no bad material either,’ 1 replied, taking nolo of 
the sturdy ligures and bold liearty faces of the men. ‘Think 
ye that tlu'.y are bourn 1 for Monmouth’s cam]), then'?’ 

‘Aye, are they. S(‘C you yon long-limbed ]>arson on the 
hdt — him with the ])ent-houso liat. Markest thou not the 
stillness wherewith he moves his left leg ? ’ 

‘Why, y(is; he is travel-worn doubtless.’ 

‘llo! bo!’ laughed my com}>anion. ‘1 have *80011 such a 
stiffness before now. Tin* man hath a straight sword within 
the h‘g of his bn^echc.s. A regular Parlijimentary tuck, I’ll 
warrant. When he is on safe ground lu* will ))ro(luce it, aye, 
and use it too, but until he is out of all danger of falling in 
with the King’s liorse he *is shy of straj)])ing it to his belt, 
lie is one t>f the old breed liy his cut, wlio 

“ Call fire and sword and desolation, 

A godly thorough reformation.” 

• 

( )ld Samuel hatli thcuii to a i>enstroke ! There is another 
ahead of him tliere, with the head of a .scythe inside his 
smock. Can you not see the, outline? 1 warrant there is 
not one of the rascals but hath a ])ike-head or sickle-bladf' 
(!oncealed somewhere about him. 1 begin to feel the breath 
of war oiH'e more, and to grow younger with it. Hark y(‘, 
lad ! I am glad that 1 did not tarry at the inn.’ 

. ‘ You scemeal to be in two minds about it,’ said T. 

‘ Aye, aye. She was a tine woman, and the quarters were 
comfortable. 1 do not gainsay it. 1>ut marriage, d’ye see, is 
a citadel that it is i)laguy easy to liiid one’s way into, but 
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once in old Tilly himself could not bring one out again with 
credit. I have known such a device on the Danulxs, where 
at the first onfall the Mamelukes have abandoned the breacli 
for the very purp(^ae of ensnaring the Iini)erial troops in tlic 
narrow streets beyond, from which few ever returned. Old 
birds are not caught with such wileii I did succeed in gain* 
iiig the car of one of the gossips, and asking him what he 
could tell me of the good dame and her inn. It seenieth that 
she is somewhat of a shrew upon occasion, and that her t(»ngue 
had more to do with her husband^s death than the dr(^])sy 
which the leech put it down to. Again, a new inn hath been 
stiirtcd in the villagci, which is well-managed, and is like to 
draw tlie custom from her. It is, too, as you hav(i said, a 
dull sleepy spot. All these reasons weighed with me, and 1 
decided tliat it would be best to raise my siege of the -widow, 
and to retreat whilst 1 could yet do so with the credit and 
honours of war.* 

‘Tis best so,’ said I ; ‘you could not have settled down to 
a life of toping and ease. But our new comrade, what think 
you of him ? * 

‘Faith !* 8axou answered, ‘we shall extend into a troop of 
horse if wo add to our number ev(?ry gallant who is in want of 
a job. As lo this Sir Gervas, however, I think, as I said at 
the inn, that lie hath more mettle in him than one would 
judge at first sight. Those young sprigs of the gentry will 
always fight, but 1 doubt if ho is hardened enough or hath 
constancy enough for such a campaign as this is like to be. 
His ajipearance, too, wiir be againbt him in the eyes of the 
saints; and though Monmouth iS a man of easy virtue, the 
saints are like to have the chief voice in his councils. Now 
do but look at him as he reins uj) that showy grey stallion and 
gazes back at us. Mark liis riding-hat tilted over his eye, his 
open bosom, his whip dangling from his button-hole, his hand 
on his liip, and as many oaths in his mouth as there are ribbons 
to his doublet. Above all, mark the air with which he looks 
down upon the peasants beside him. He will have to change 
his style if lie is to fight by the side of the fanatics. But 
hark ! I am much mistaken if they have not already got them- 
selves into trouble.* 

Our friends had pulled up their horses to await our|j^ing. 
They had scarce halted, however, before the stream of peasants 
who had been moving along abreaf^t of them slackened their ‘ 
pace, and gathered round them with a deep ominous murmur 
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and threatening gestures. Other rustics, seeing that there was 
something afoot, hurried up to help their companions. Saxon 
and ] put spurs to our liorses, and pushing tlirough the tlirong, 
which was becoming every instant larger and more inenacihg, 
made our way to the aid of our friends, who were hcunmed in 
on every side by the nihldc. Reuben liad laid his hand upon 
the hilt of his sword, while Sir Gervas was placidly chewing 
his toothpick and looking down at tin? angry mob with an air 
of amused contempt. 

‘A dask or two of sc<‘Jit amongst tluiui would not be amiss,’ 
he remarked ; ‘1 would 1 had a (-asting bottle.’ 

‘ Stand oil your guard, but do not draw,’ cried Saxon. 
‘What the henkiu* hath come over the chaw-liacons ? They 
nieaii mischief. How now, friends, wliy tliis uproar?’ 

This c|uestiun instead of allaying the tumult appeared to 
make it tenfold worse. All round us twenty deep were savage 
faces and angry eyes, with the glint hero and there of a M'^eapon 
half drawn from its place of concealment. The uproar, which 
had b(‘.en a mere^hoarse growl, began to take shape ami form. 
‘Down with the Papists!’ was the cry. ‘Down with the 
I^relatists ! ’ ‘ Smite the Erastian butchers 1 ’ ‘ Smite the 

Philistine horsemen ! ’ ‘ Down with them 1 ’ 

A stone or two had already whistled jiast oin; ears, and we 
had been forced in self-defence to draw our swords, when the 
Udl minister whom W(*. had already obs(*rved shoved his way 
through the crowd, and by dint of his lofty stature and coni- 
mandiiig voice prevailed upon them to bo silent. 

‘ Ilow say ye,’ ho ask<id, turning upon us, ‘ fight ye for Baal 
or for the Lord? He who is not with us is against us.’ 

‘ Wliich is the side of Baal, most reverend sir, and which 
of the Lord?’ asked Sir Gervas Jerome. ‘ Methinks if you 
wore to speak jdaiii English instead of Hebrew we might come 
to an understanding sooner.’ 

‘ This is no time for light words,’ the minister cried, with 
a flusb of anger upon his face. ‘ If ye would keep your skins 
whole, tell m(», are y(* for the ljloo<ly usur]>er Jaipes Stuart, or 
are ye for his most I’rotestanl Majesty King Monmouth V 

‘What! He hath come to the title already!’ exclaimed 
Saxon. ‘ Know then that we are four unworthy vessels upon 
our way to offer our services to the Protestant cause.’ 

‘He lies, good Master Pettigrue, he lies nujst foully,’ 
shouted a burly fc^llow from the <slge of the crowd. ‘Who 
ever saw a good Protestant in such a I’unchinello dress as 
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yonder? Is not Anialckitc written upon his raiment? Is he 
not attired as become th the bridegroom of the harlot of Romo ? 
AVHiy tlien should we not smite him ? * 

‘ 1 thank you, my worthy friend,' said Sir Gervas, whose 
attire had moved this champion's wrath. ‘If I were nearer I 
sliould givti you some return for tJie notice wliich you have 
taken of me.' 

‘ What proof have we that y(^ are not in the pay of tin? 
usurper, and on your way to oppress the faithful ? ' asked the 
Puritan divine. 

‘I tell you, man,' said Saxon impatiently, ‘ that W('- have 
travelled all the way from Hampshire figlit against James 
Stuart. AVe will rich* with ye to Monmouth's camp, and what 
better proof I'ould ye desire than that ? ' 

*lt may be that ye do but seek an o])])ortunity of escajung 
fnun our bondage,’ the minister observed, afbu* conferring with 
one or two of tlie leading peasants. ‘ It is our opinion, therc*- 
fore, that before (joining with us ye must deliver unto us your 
swords, pistols, and other carnal weapons.' 

‘ Nay, good sir, that (iannot be,' our leader answered. ‘ A 
cavalier may not with honour surrender his Idade or his liberty 
in the manmu* yo demand. Keep (dose to my bridle-arm, Clarke, 
and strike luvne at any rogiui who lays hands on you.' 

A hum of anger rose from tluj crowd, and a score of sti(*ks 
and stiythe-blades werf*. raised against us, when tin*, minister again 
inter|)osed and sihmccMl his noisy following. 

‘ I )id I hear aright ? ' he asked. ‘ Is your name Clarke ? ' 

‘ It is,' I answered. 

‘ Y our Christian name ? ' 

‘Micah.' 

‘Living at?' 

‘ Havant.' 

The (dergyman conferred for a few moments with a grizzly- 
beard(Ml, harsh-faced man dres.sed in black buckram who stood 
at his elbow. 

‘If you ivc really Micah Clarke of Havant,’ quoth he, ‘you 
will b(j able to tell us tluj name df an old soldier, skilled in the 
German wars, who was to have come with ye to the camp of the 
faithful.' 

‘AYliy, this is he,' I answered j ‘Decimus Saxon is his 
name.' 

‘ Aye, aye, Master Pett’grue,' cimAmI the old man. ‘The very 
name given by Dicky Rumbold. He said that either the old 
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Koundhead Clarko or his son woidd go with him. But >vho aro 
these r 

‘Tliis is Master Kmihcn Lockarhy, also of Havant, and 8ir 
Gorvas Jerome of Surrey,’ I replied. ‘They are both here as 
volunteers desiring to serve uiuler the Duke of ]Mf)nmonth.’ 

‘Right glad I am to see ye, then/ said the stalwart minister 
luiartily. ‘ Friends, T eaii answer for these gentlenjen that they 
favour tin* honest folk and the old cause.’ 

At tlu'se words tin', rage of the mob turned in an instant 
into the, most cxti*avagaiit adulation and delight. They crowded 
round us, ])atting our riding-lK>ots, pulling at the skirts of our 
dress, ])ressing our hands and calling down bh'ssings upon our 
lieads, until their ])astor sueceodcd at last in r^^sc.uilig us from 
their attentions and in ju^rsuading them to resume their journey. 
We walked our horses in the midst of them whilst the eliTgy- 
man strode along betwixt Saxon and myself. Tl(‘ was, as Reuben 
rimiarked, well fitted to be. an intennediary between tis, for ho 
was taller though not so broad as I was, and broader though 
not so tall fis the* adventurer. Ilis face was long, tliin, and 
hollow-cheeked, with a }»air of great thatched eyebrows and 
de(‘]i sunken imdamdioly eyes, which lit up upon occasion with 
a sudden (juick flash of fiery enthusiasm. 

‘floshua Pettigrue is my name, gentlemen,’ sakl he ; ‘I am 
an unworthy worker in the .Lord’s vineyard, testifying uith 
voice Jind with arm to His holy ctjvenant. These are my faithful 
tloc.k, whom I am bringing westward that they may b(‘ ready 
for the reaping when it ])lenses the Almighty to gather them in.’ 

‘ And why have you not brought them into some show of 
order or formation ?’ asked 8axon. ‘They are straggling along 
the road like a line of geese u])()n a common when Michaelmas 
is nigh. Have you no fears? Is it not written that your 
calamity cometh suddenly — suddenly shall you be broken down 
without remedy ? ’ 

‘ Ay(*, friend, but is it not also written, “ Trust in the Lord 
with all thine heart, and lean not unto thiiie own uiiderstaiid- 
ing?” Mark y<’, if I were t/) draw up my nuui in military 
fashion it would invito attention and attack from any of James 
Stuart’s horse who may come our way. It is my desire to 
bring my flock to the. eamj) and obtain pieces for them before 
expo.sing them to so unc'.qual a contest.’ 

‘Truly, sir, it is a wise resolution,’ sai<l Saxon grimly, ‘for 
if a troop of horse came down u]>oii tlteso good people pastor 
Avould find himself without his flock.’ 
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‘ Nagr, that could never be ! * cried Master Pettigrue with 
fervour. ‘ Say rather that pastor, flock, and all would find their 
way along the thorny track of martyrdom to the new Jerusiilem. 
Know, friend, that I have come from Monmouth in order to 
conduct Uiese men to his standard. I received from him, or 
rather from Master Ferguson, instructions t/O be on the look- 
out for ye and for several others of the faithful we expect to 
join us from the East. By what route (ianic. ye ? ’ 

‘(3ver Salisbury I*lain and so through Bruton.' 

‘And saw ye or met ye any of our people n]>«)n the way?' 

‘None,’ Saxon answered. ‘Wo left the Blue (luanls at 
Salisbury, however, and we saw either them or some other 
horse regiment near this side of the Plain at the village (if 
Mere.' 

‘ Ah, tlujre is a gathering of the eagles,' cried Master Joshua 
Pettigrue, shaking his heacl ‘ They are men of tine raiment, 
with war-horses and chariots and trappings, like the Assyrians 
of old, yet shall the angel of the Lord breathe upon tliem in tlic 
night. Yea, He shall cut them off utterly In His wrath, and 
they shall be destroyed.' 

‘ Amen I Amen 1 ' cried as many of the peasants as were 
within earshot. 

‘ They h^vo elevated their horn. Master Pettigrue,' said the 
grizzly-haired Puritan. ‘They have set up their candlestick 
on high — the candlestick of a i)erverse ritual and of an idola- 
trous service. Shall it not be dashed down by the hands of 
the righteous ? ' 

‘ Lo, this same candle waxed big and burned sooty, even as 
an offence to the nostrils, in the days of our fathers,' cried a 
burly red-faced man, whose dress proclaimed him to be one of 
the yeoman class. ‘So was it when Old Noll did get his 
snuffing shears to work upon it. It is a wick which can only 
be trimmed by the sword of the faithful.' A grim laugh from 
the whole jiarty proclaimed their appreciation of the pious 
waggery of their companion. 

‘Ah, Brother Sandcroft,' erjed the pastor, ‘there is much 
sweetness and manna hiddciii in thy conversation. But the way 
is long and dreary. Shall we not lighten it by a song of praise*. ? 
Where is Brother Thistlethwaite, whose voice is as the cymbal, 
the tabor, and the^ dulcimer ? ' 

*Lo, most pi (ms Master Pettigrue,' said Saxon, ‘I have 
myself at times ventured*'to lift up my voice Imfore the I.iord.'< 
Without any further apology he broke out in stentorian tones 
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into tho following hymn, the refrain of which was caught up by 
pastor and congregation. 

The Lord He is a mopon 
That guards me from all wound ; 

The Lord He is a coat of mail 
That circles me all round. 

Who then fears to draw the sword, 

And fight the battle of the Lord ? 

The Lord He is the buckler true 
That swings on my left arm ; 

I’he Lord He is the plate of proof 
That shieldeth me from harm. 

Who then fears to draw the sword, 

And light the battle of the Lord ? 

Who then dreads the violent, 

Or fears the man of pride 7 

Or shall I flee from two or three 
If He be by my side ? 

Who then fears to draw the sword, 

And fight the battle of the Lord ? 

My faith is like a citadel 
Girt round with moat and wall, 

No mine, or sap. or breach, or gap 
Can ere prevail at all. 

Who then fears to draw the swofd, 

And fight the battle of the Lord ? 

Saxon ceased, but the Reverend Joshua Pettignie waved 
his long *arms and repeated the refrain, which was taken up 
again and again by the long coliinin of inarching peasants. 

‘ It is a godly hymn,* said our companion, who had, to my dis- 
gust and to the evident astonishment of B-euben and Sir Gervas, 
resumed the snuffling, whining voice which ho had used in the pre- 
sence of my father. ‘ It hath availed much on the field of battle.* 
‘Truly,* returned the clei^man, ‘if your comrades are cf 
as sweet a savour as yourself, ye will be worth a brigade of 
j>ike8 tq, the faithful,* a sentiment w’hich raised a murmur of 
assent from the Puritans around. ‘ Since, sir,’ he continued, 
‘you' have had much experience in the w'iles of war, I shall he 
glad to hand over to you the command of this small body of 
the faithful, until such time as w’e reach the army.* 

‘ It is time, too, in good faith, that ye had a soldier at yonr 
head,* Decimus Saxon answered quietly. ‘ My eyes deceive me 
strangely if I do not see the gleam of sw ord and cuirass upon 
the brow of yonder declivity. Mofliinks our pious exercises 
have brought the enemy upon us.* 
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XV 

Of our Brush with the ICwg\s Dragoons 

So:\iK Jist^aiiro from us a braiicli roa<l ran into that aloiij* 

which wo ami tuir iimtlcy as.scin]>lM'4n <>f compaiiious-iii-arnis 
were irayollin^. This road (Uirvcd down the. side of a W(*I1- 
wooded hill, ami then over the. level for a (jiiarter of a mile 
or so before opening on the other. »Iust at the. hrow of the 
risiiiL^ groujid then^ stood a thick Iwistle of tn'.es, amid the 
trunks of which tliere came and wc*nt a l)rif,dit shimmer of 
sparkling steel, which jwocIaiimHl tlu' ]>r(\sencc of arniefl men. 
Farther hack, where the road took a sudden t\irn and ran alonf; 
the rid^^o of tlie liill, vseveral liorsemen could 1m* plainly seen 
outlined against the evening sky. vSo i)eaeeful, however, was 
the long sweep of country side, niello W(‘d hy the golden liglit 
of the setting sun, witli a score of villagi* .st(‘.eples and manor- 
houses jiee.ping out from amongst the woods, that it was liard 
to think that the thundercloud of Avar was really lowering over 
that fair valley, and that at any instant the lightning might 
break from it. 

The country folk, liow<*ver, ajipeared to have no difliiiulty 
fit all in understanding tlio danger to which tln*y were (^xpos«*(i. 
The fugitives from the West gav(^ a yell of consternation, and 
ran Avildly <lown the road or whippe.(l u[) their lieasts of burden 
in the emhiavour to place as safe a distance lus jiossible between 
th(*nis(‘lves and the threatened attack. The chorus of shrill 
cri(*s and shouts, with the cracking f>f whi])s, creaking of 
wheels, and the oc(ia.sional crasli whon some cart load of gornls 
came to grief, made up a most deafening uproar, above which 
our leadcr^s voice resounded in sharp, eager exhortatiiui and 
(!omman<l. When, liowever, the loud brazen shricik from a 
bugle broke fi’orn the wood, and the. head of a troop of horse 
began to desc.end the slope, the. panic liecaine gniater still, and 
it was difficult for us to# preserve any order at all amidst the 
wild rush of tin* terrified fugitives. 

‘ Stop that cart, (parke/ cried Saxon vehemently, pointing 
with his sword to an old ivaggon, piled high with furniture 
and bedding, which was lumbering along drawn by two raw- 
boned cfdts. At the same moment J saw him drive his horse 
into the crowd and catch at the reins of another similar one. 
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Giving Covenant’s bridle a shake I was soon abreast of the 
cart which he had indicated, and managed to bring the furious 
young horses to a stfind-still. 

‘ Bring it up ! ’ cried our leader, working with the coolness 
which only a long apprenticeship to war can give. ‘ Now, 
friends, cut tlie traces!’ A dozen knives were jit work in a 
moment, and the kicking, struggling animals scampered off, 
leaving their burdens behind them. 8axon sprang oft' his 
horse Jind set the example in dragging the waggon across the 
roadway, while sotik^ of the peasants, under the direction of 
Keuben Lockarby and of Master Joshua i’ettigrue, arranged a 
collide of other carts to block the way fifty j’ards further down. 
The latter precaution was to guard against the chance of the 
royal horse riding through the fields and attacking us from 
bfdiind. So speedily was the scheme conceived and carried 
out, that within a very few minutes of the firat alarm we 
found ourselves protectiid front and rear by a lofty barricade, 
while within this improvised fortress w^as a garrison of a 
hundri'd and fifty men. 

‘ What firearms have we amongst us ? ’ aske^l Saxon 
hurriedly. 

• ^ A tlozen jiistols at the most,’ replied the elderly Puritan, 

who was addressed by his companions as Hope-al.)ovci Williams. 
SJohn Bodway, the coachman, hath his blunderbuss. There 
are also two godly men from llungerford, who arc keepei*s of 
game, and who have brought their }>ieces witli them.’ 

* They arc here-, sir,’ cried another, pointing to two stout, 
bearded fellows, who wore ramming charges into their long- 
barrelled muskets. ‘ Their names are Wat and Nat Millman.’ 

‘ Two who can hit their mark are worth a battalion who 
shoot wide,’ our leader remarked. ‘Get under the waggon, 
my friends, and rest your pieces u])on the spokes. Never 
draw trigger until the sons of Belial are within three pikes’ 
length of ye.’ 

‘ My brother and I,’ quoth one of tlnun, ‘can hit a running 
doe at two hundretl paces. Our lives are in the hands of the 
Lord, but two, at least, of these hired butchers we shall send 
before us.’ 

‘As gladly as ever wo slew stoat or wild-cat,’ cried the 
other, slipping under the waggon. ‘We are keeping the 
Third’s jireserves now, brother Wat, and truly these are some 
of the vermin that infest them.’ * 

‘Let all who have pistols line the waggon,’ said Saxon, 
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tying his mare to the liedge — ah example whicli we all fol- 
lowed. ‘ Clarke, do you hike charge upon the right witli Sir 
Gervas, while Loekarby assists Master Pettigrue upon the hdt. 
Ye others shall stand behind with stones. Should they break 
through our barricades, slash at the liorses with your scythes. 
Once down, the rid(*rs are no inat(;h for y(*.* 

A low sull(‘n murniiir of determined resolution rose from 
the peasants, mingled with ])ious ejaculations .and little sera] >8 
of hymn or of prayer. Tliey liad all produced from under 
their smocks rustic weapons of some sort. Ten or twelves had 
])etronels, which, from their anti(|uc hx)k and rusty condition, 
threatened to be m(|ie dangerous to their possessors than to the 
enemy. Others had sickles, scythe-blades, flails, half-jhkes, or 
hammers, while the remainder carried long knives and oaken 
clubs. Simple as were these weapons, liistory lias proved that 
in the liaiids of men who are deejdy stirnul by T(‘.ligious fana- 
ticism they are by no means to be ilesjiisiid. ( )ne had Imt to 
look at the stern, set faces of our followers, and the gleam of 
exultation and expectancy whicfli shorn* from th(ur eyes, to s(*e 
that they wer(i not the men to cpiail, either from sii]»erior 
numbers or equipment. 

‘By the Mass!’ whisjiered Sir Gervas, ‘it is magnifleent! 
An hour of this is worth a year in the Msill. The old Puritan 
bull is fairly at bay. Let us sc(5 what sort of H])ort tln^ bull- 
pups make in the baiting of him ! I’ll lay live piee.es to four 
on the chaw-bacons 1 ’ 

‘ jNay, it’s no matter for idle betting,’ said I shortly, for his 
light-hearted chatter annoyed me at so solemn a moment. 

‘ Five to four on the soldiers, then ! ’ he jiersisted. ‘ It is too 
good a match n(»t to have a stake cm it one, way or tlui other.’ 

‘Our lives are the .stake,’ said I. 

‘Faith, I had forgot it!’ he rejilied, still mumbling his 
toothpick. ‘“To be or not to be?” as Will of Stratford says. 
Kynaston was gr(;at f>n the pas.sage. But herii is tln^ bdl that 
rings the curtain up.’ 

Whilst we had been making our disjnisitions the ti’oop of 
horse — for there aiipearod to be but one — had trott(*(l down 
the cross-j*oad, and had drawn up across the main highway. 
They numbered, as far as I coidd judge,, about ninety troopers, 
and it was evident from their three-cornered hats, steel plates, 
red sleeves, and bandoliers, that they were dragoons of th(J 
regular army. The main Ixsly halted a quarter of a mile from 
us, while three officers rode to tlie front and held a short 
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consultation, wliich ondod in one of ilioui sottinj^ sjairs to Ins 
Ikh’sc^ and cantering down in onr direction. A bugler followed 
a few ])ao(\s Indiind liini, waving a whib*. kcirliicd and bloAving 
an oc(!asional blast upon bis trumpet. 

‘Ifere eonies an (‘iivoy/ cried Saxon, wlio was standing iij* 
in the waggon. * Now, luy brethren, we have neither kc^ttle- 
druni nor tinkling brass, but we have the instrument wherewith 
Jhovitlenee hath (uulowed us. Let us sliow the redcoats that 
we know how to us(^ it. 

“ Who then dreads the violent, 

Or fears the man of pride ? 

Or shall I tlee from two or three 
If He be by my side ? ” ’ 

Seven score voices broke in, in a lioarse roar, upon the 
chorus — 

* Who then fears to draw the sword, 

And fight the battle of the Lord V 

I could well believe at that moment. iha£ the Spartans had 
found the lame singer Tyrtap.us the most suecessfiil of tludr 
generals, for the sound of their own voices inereas(‘d the eoii- 
iidoTico of the country f(dk, while, the imirtial words of the old 
liymn rousetl tlu’ dogged sjiirit in their breasts, ^o liigli did 
tJieir courage run that they broke oil’ their song with a loud 
warlike shout, waving their weapons ahovi* tlndr luyads, and 
r(‘ady 1 verily Indieve to march out from Iln*ir barricades ami 
make sti'aight h»r the horsemen. In the mi«lst of tliis clamour 
and turmoil tin* young dragoon ollicer, a liandsome, olivi'-fae.ed 
lad, rode fearlessly uj) to the harrier, ami pulling up his lu'aiitiful 
roan stood, ludil up his hand with an imperiims gesture n'hieli 
demanded silence. 

* ‘ Wlio is tlu^ load(U' of this convent ich' ? ’ he asked. 

‘Address your message, to me, sir,* said our leader from 
the t()]> of the waggon, ‘ Imt understand that your white flag 
will only' pro tee.t you whilst you use such language ’as may 
come from one courteous ailvmsary to another. Say yoin- say 
or retire.* 

‘Courtesy and honour,’ said th(^ otlict‘r, with a sneer, ‘are 
not extended to r<d)els who are in arms against their lawful 
sovereign. If yon fiiv. tln^ leatler of this rabble, I warn you if 
they are not dispersed within minutes hy this watch ' — 
h<' pidle<l out an elegant gold time-pi(?ee — ‘ W(‘ shall ride down 
upon tlxun and cut them to pieces.’ 


K 
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‘ The Lord can protect . His own/ Saxon answered, amid 
a fierce hum of approval from the crowd. ‘ Is this all thy 
message ? ’ 

‘It is all, and you will find it enougli, you Preshyterian 
traitor,^ cried the dragoon coAiet. ‘ Liston to me, misguided 
fools,' lui coiitiiuaed, standing up upon his stirrups and speak- 
ing to the j)ea8ants at tlie other side of the waggon. ‘ What 
chance have ye with your whittles and cheese-scrapers? Ye 
may yet save your skins if ye will hut deliver up your leaders, 
throw down what ye are pleased to call your arms, and trust 
to the King’s mercy.' 

‘This exceedeth the limitations of your privileges,' said 
8axon, drawing a pistol from his h(di and cocking it. ‘If you 
say another word to seduce these people from their alh^giance, 
I fire.' 

‘ Hope not to Ixuiefit Monmouth,' cried the young officiu*, 
disregarding the threat, and still addressing his words to tlu^ 
peasants. ‘The whole royal army is drawing round him 
and ^ "" 

‘ Have a care ! ’ shouted our leader, in a deep harsh voice. 

‘ His head within a month shall roll upon the scaffold.' 

‘ But you shall never live to see it,' said Saxon, and stooping 
over he fir^ straight at the cornet's head. At the flash of the 
pistol the trumpeter wheelcMl round and galloped for his lif(*, 
while the roan horse turned and followed with its master still 
seated firmly in the saddle. * ^ ' 

‘Verily you have missed the Midianite ! ' cried Hope-above 
Williams. 

‘ He is delwl,' said our leader, pouring a fresh charge into 
his pistol. ‘ If is the law of war, Clarlfe,' lie added, looking 
►round at me. ‘He liath chosen to break it, and must pay 
forfeit.' 

As he spoke I saw the young officer lean gradually over in 
his saddle, until, when about half-way hack to his friends, he 
lost hiif balance and fell heavily in the roadway, turning over 
two or fnree times with the force of his fall, and lying at last 
still and motionless, a dust-coloured heap. A loud yell of rage 
broke from the troopers at the sight, which was answered by a 
shout of defiance from the Puritan -peasantry. . 

‘ Down on your < faces ! ' cried Saxon ; ‘ they are about to 
fire.' 

The crackle of muskfctiy.and a storm of bullets, pinging on 
the hard ground, or cutting twigs from * the hedges on e^&ier 
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side of us, lent emphasis to our lead«r^s order. Many of the 
peasants crouched l:^hiiid the fe^alher beds and tables which 
had been pulled out of the * cart. ' 8ome lay in the waj'gon 
itself, and some sheltered themselves behind or underneath it. 
( Ithers again lined the ditches on either side or lay Hat mxjii 
the roadway, while a few showed their belief in the workings 
of Providence by standing upright without ilinching from tlici 
bullets. Amongst these latter ’were Saxon and Sir (rervas, the 
former to set an exam[)le to his raw troops, and the latter out 
of pure laziness ami indifferenct*. Reuben and I sat together 
in th(‘ ditch, and 1 (5an assure yon, my dt^ar grandchildren, that 
we felt very much inclined to ]K)b our heads when we heard 
the bullets piinng all around them. If any soldier ever told 
you that he did not the hrst time that he was under hre, then 
tliat soldier is not a man to trust. After sitting rigid and 
silent, however, as if wo had both stiff necks, for a very few 
minutes, the feeling passed completely away, and from that day 
to this it has never returned to me. You see familiarity breeds 
coiitenipt with Bullets as with other things, though it is 
no easy matter to come to like them, like the King of Sweden 
or my Lord Cutts, it is not so very hard to become indifferent 
to them. 

The coraePs death did not remain long unavenged. A little 
old man with a sickle, who had been standing near Sir Gervas, 
gave a sudden sharj) cry, and springing up into tlie air with a 
loud * Glory to. God ! ^ fell flat, upon his face dciad. A bullet 
had struck him just over the. right eye. Almost at the same 
moment one of the peasants in the waggon was shot through 
the chest, and sat up coughing blood all over lihe wheel. 1 
saw Master Joshua Pettigrue <Su^h him in his* long arms, and 
seith*. some bedding under his head, so tluit he lay breatliing 
heavily^ and pfittcuing forth prayers. The minish^r showed 
himself a man that day, for amid the fierce carbine fire he 
walked boldly uj) and down, witli a drawn ra}>ier in his left 
hand — fof he was a left-handed man — and his Bible* in tlie 
other. ‘ This is wliat you are dying for, dear brothers,’ he 
cried continually, holding the browui volume up in the air : 
‘are ye not ready to die for this?’ And evexy time he asked 
the question a low eager murmur of assent rose from the 
ditches> the waggon, and the road. 

‘ They like .yokels at a Wapi)ensehaw,’ said Saxon, 
seating himself on 'the side of thf wtggon. ‘^like dl young 
soMisrs I they fire , too ' high. When 1 whs an -ad^jutaut it was 
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my custom to press down the barrels of the muskets until my 
eye told me that they were level. These rogues think tljat 
they have done their part if tliey do but let tlio gun off, 
though they arc as like to hit the ])lov(irs above us as our- 
selves.^ 

‘Five of the faithful have fallen/ said Hope-above Williams. 

‘ Shall we not sally forth and <lo battle witli the children of 
Antichrist^ Are we to lie he.re like so many pojuiijays at a fair 
for the troope>rs to practise upon?’ 

‘There is a stone l)am over yonder on the hill-sid(*./ I re- 
marked. ‘If we who have horses, and a fi‘W others, were to 
keep the dragoons in play, the people might be able to reach it, 
and so be sheltered from the tire.’ 

‘At least let my brother and me have a shot or two back at 
them,’ cried one of the marksmen beside the wlKud. 

To all our entreaties and suggestions, however, our loader 
only reidied by a shake of the head, and continued to swing his 
long legs over tlie side of the waggon with his (\y(^s lixcid in- 
tently upon the horsemen, many of wlioin luuTtlismountcMl and 
were leaning their carbines over the cru})pers of their chargors. 

‘This cannot go on, sir,’ said the ]>astor, in a low earnest 
voice ; ‘ two more men have just been hit.’ 

‘ If fifty more men are hit we must wait until they charge,’ 
Saxon answered. ‘ What would you do, man ? If you leave 
this shelter you will be cut oh* and utterly destroy (h1. WIujii 
you have seen as much of war as J have done, you will learn to 
put up quietly with what is not to be avoided. 1 reimunber on 
such another occasion when the rearguard or nachhut of tlui 
Imperial troops was followed by Croats, who were in the ])ay of 
the Jlrand Turk, I lost half my com])any before the mercfuiary* 
rmiegades (Mime to cloaci fighting. Ila, my brave boys, they arc; 
mounting ! We shall not have to wait long now.’ 

The dragoons wen^ indeed climbing into their saddles again, 
and h)rniing across the road, with the evident int(mtion of 
charging down upon us. At the same time about thirty men 
detached themselves from the main body and trotted away into 
the ii(dds upon our right. Saxon growliKi a hearty oath under 
his breath as he observed them. 

‘ Th<»y have some knowledge of warfare after all,’ said he. 

‘ They mean to charge us flank and front. Master Joshua, see 
that your scythesmen line the cjumkset hedge upon the right. 
Stand well up; iny brothers, and flinch not from the horses. 
You men with the sickles, lie in the ditch there, and cut at the 
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Jof:,ns of the brutes. A line of stone throwers t^liind that. A 
heavy stone is as sure as a Imllet at close quarters. If ye would 
see your wives and children again, make that hedge good against 
the horsemen. Now for the front attack. lAit the men who 
carry jKjtroiiels come into the waggon. Two of yours, Clarke, 
and two of yours, Lockar]>y. I can spare, one also. That makes 
five. Now liere are ten others of a sort and three muskets. 
Twenty shots in .all. Have you no pistols. Sir Gervas?^ 

‘ No, but I can get a pair,* said our (*onipanion, and spring- 
ing upon his horse he forced his way through the ditch, past 
the barrier, and so down the road in the direction of the- 
dragoons. 

The movement was so sudden and so unexpected that there 
was a dead silence for a few seconds, which was broken by a 
general howl of hatred and execration from the peasants. 

I yhoot upon him ! 8h(X)t down the false Amalekite ! * they 
shrieked. ‘ He hath gone to join his kind I He hath delivered 
us u]) into the hands of the enemy ! Judas! Judas!' As to 
the liorsemen, wlio were still forming up for a charge and wait- 
ing for the flanking i>arty to get into position, they sat still and 
silentj not knowing what to make of the gaily-dressed cavalier 
who' was speeding towards them. 

We were not left long in doubt, however. *He had no 
sooner reached the sf)ot where the cornet had fallen than he 
sprang from Ixis horse and helped himself to the dead man's 
pistols, and to the belt which contained , his powder and ball, 
^lounting at his leisure, amid a shower of bullets which puffed 
up the white dust all around him, he rode onwards towards the 
dragoons and discharged one of his pistols .at them. Wheeling 
round lie politely raised bis capi, and galloped back to us, none 
the worse for liis adventure, though a ball had grazed his horse's 
fetlock and another Imd left a hole in the skirt of his riding- 
coat. The jieosants raised a shout of jubilation as he rode in, 
and from that day forward our friend was permitted to wear his 
gay trappings and to hear himself as he would, without being 
suHj^ected of having mounted the livery of Satan or of lieing 
wanting in zeal for the cause of the saints. 

* They are coming,' cried Saxon, ‘ I..et no man draw trigger 
until he sees me shoot. If any does, I shall send a bullet 
through himt though it was my last shot and the troopers were 
amongst us.' 

As our leader uttered this threat and looked grimly round 
upon US with an evident intention of executing it, a shrill blare 
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of a bugle burst from the horsemen in front of us, and was 
answered by those upon our flank. At the signal both bodies 
set spurs to their horses and dashed down upon us at tlie to]) 
of their speed.. I'hose in the field were delayed for a few 
moments, and thrown into some disord(ir, by finding that the 
ground immediately in fremt of them was soft and boggy, but 
having made their way through it they re-formed ii])on the 
other side and rode gallantly at the hedge. Our own oppo- 
nents, having a el(‘ar course before them, never slackened for an 
instant, ])ut came thundtiiing down with a jingling of harness 
and a tem})est of oaths u{)on our rude barricades. 

Ah, my children ! when a man in his age trhis to desr*,ribe 
such things as tlu^se, and to make otliers see what he has seen, 
it is only then that he understands what a small stock of lan- 
guage a plain man keeps by him for his ordinary use in tin* 
world, and how unlit it is to meet any call upon it. For though^ 
at this very mom(Uit 1 cun myself see tliat wliite Soiuersi'tshin* 
road, with the wild wliirling charge* of the horsemen, tin* red 
angry faces of the men, and the ga])ing nostrils of tlie horses 
all wreathed and framed in clouds of dust, I cannot hope to 
midvo it clear to your yodng eyes, which movin' have looke.cl, 
and, I trust, never shall look, upon such n scene. When, too, 1 
think of the*' sound, a mere rattle, and jingle at first, hut grow- 
ing in strength and volume with evc^ry ste]), until it caiiuj upon 
us with a thunderous rush and roar whicli gave the impr(*ssion 
of irresistihh* j)ower, 1 feel that that too is heyond the jK)wer 
of my fe(jble words to express. To in(ixperi(uic(*d soldiers like 
‘iiirselves it seemed iin])ossil)le that our frail defence and on i* 
f(?ehle wea{)oiis couhl check for an insuint the im})(*,tus .aiul 
weight of the dragoons. To right and left I saw white st‘t 
faces, open-eyed and rigid, unflinching, with a stub])orun(‘ss 
Avhich rose less from ho])e tlian from despair. All rouml rose 
tixclamations and prayers. ‘ Lord, save Thy people ! ’ ‘ Mercy, 

Lord, mere,y !’ ‘lie witli us this day!* ‘Receive our souls, 
0 merciful FatVier ! * Haxon lay across the waggon with his 
eyes glinting like diamonds and Ins jMitronel pr(*.sent(id at ilu^ 
full length of his rigid arm. Following his exam]>le we all 
took aim ns steadily as possible at the first rank of the (uierny. 
Our only hope of sah^ty lay in making that one discharge so 
deadly tliat our oi>ponents shoukl be too miuii shakihi to con- 
tinue their attack. 

Would the man never fire ? ^Jiiey could not he more than 
t(!n paces from us. .1 could see the buckles of the men’s plates 
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aiul the powder eliar^os in their handoliers. One more stride 
yet, and at last our leader’s pistol Hashed and we i)Oured in a 
close volley, supported by a shower of heavy stones frojii the 
sturdy peasants behind. I could hear them splintcTin^ a<;ainst 
cas(|ue and cuiniss like hail upon a casement. The cloud of 
smoke veiling for an instant the line of gallopin^r st(‘eds and 
gallant riders drifted slowly aside to show a very different 
scmie. A dozen men and horses were rolling in one wild 
blocxl-spurting heap, the unwounded falling over those whom 
oiir balls and stomis had brought down. Struggling, snorting 
cbargijrs, iron-sh<jd f(x?t, staggering figur(*.s rising and fallingf 
wild, hatle-ss, bewildered men half stunmjd by a fall, and not 
kimwing whi(dr way to turn — that was the foreground of the 
picture, wliilc behind them the remainder of the troo].) were 
riding furiously back, Avounded and hale, all driven by the one 
tlesire (»f getting to place of safety' wlnu’e they might rally 
their shatbu’ed formation. A gi'cat shout of ] anise and thanks- 
giving rcKse from the delighted jx*asants, and surging over tie* 
barricjide they struck down (u* scHUinul the few uninjur(‘d 
t roo]K‘rs who had Ixien unable or unwilling to join their com- 
panions in th(;ir flight. The <‘aihiiles, swonls, and bandolier.^ 
were eag(‘rly ])ounced ujKm by the vi(‘tors, s(»me of whom 
had .S(*rv(‘d in the militia, and knew well how to handle the 
weapons which they had won. 

The victory, however, was l)y no moans completed. The 
Hanking sepmdron bad ridden boldly at the hedge, and a dozen 
oi' more had forc(d their way through, in s])ite cd the showers 
of stones and the desperate thrusts of the })ikemen and scythe- 
men. Chice amongst the peasants, the long swords and the 
iirmour of the* dragoons gave them a great advantage, and 
thougli tin* sickles brought s»*.ve.ral of the honses to the ground 
tin* soldiers continued to lay about them freely, and to beat 
back the fi(*rc(' but ill-arm(*d resistaiict* of their oj)ponents. A 
dragoon sergiuint, a man of great re.soluticm and of prodigious 
sti’cngth, a])]^eare<l to be the leader of the party, and encourag(‘d 
his f(dh)weTs both by word and example. A stab from a half- 
pik(‘ brought his hors<j to the ground, but he sprang from the 
saddle*, as it fell, and avenged its death by a sweejung back- 
handed cut from his broad.sword. Waving his bat in his left 
hainl he continued to rally his men, ami to strik(*. down every 
Vuritan who cann^ Sigaiiist him, until a blow from a hatchet 
brought him on his kn^es and a flail stroke broke bis sword 
close by the hilt. At the fall of their leader his comrades 
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turned aiul fled through the hedge, but the gallant fellow, 
wounded anti bleeding, still ghowed light,' and would assuredly 
have been knocked upon the head for his jiains had 1 not 
picked him up and thrown him into the waggon, where lie had 
the good sense to lie (|uiet mitil the skirmish was at an end. 
Of the dozen who broke through, not more than four escapcMl, 
and several others lay dead or wounded upm the other sid(» of 
the hedge, impaled by scvthe-blade.s or kiitw^ked off tlujir hors(‘s 
by stones. Altogether nine of the dragoons were slain and 
fourteen wounded, while we retained seven unscathed prisoners, 
ten horses lit for service, and a score or^so of carbines, with 
good store of match, jxiwder, and liall. The remaiiHler of the 
troop fired a single, straggling, irregular volley, and then 
galloped away down the cross-road, disappearing amongst tlu* 
trees from which they had emerged. 

All this, however, had not been accomplished without 
severe loss upon our side. Three men had lieen killed ami 
six wounded, one of them very seriousl}’^, by the musketry lire. 
Five had been^cut down when the flanking party broke their 
way in, and only one of these could l>e expected to recover. 
In addition to this, one Aian had lost his life through th<^ 
bursting of an ancient petronel, and another had his ami 
broken by the kick of a horse. Our total losses, therefore, 
were eight killed and th(5 same wounded, which could not but 
.be regarded as a very moderate number when we consider the 
fierceness of the skinnish, ami the superiority of our enemy 
both in discipline and in equipment. 

So elated were the peasants by their victory, that those 
who had secured horses were clamorous to l>e allowed to follow 
the dragoons, the more so as Sir Gervas Jerome and Reuljeii 
were both eager to load them. Decimus Saxon refused, liow- 
over, to listen to any such scheme, nor did he show more favour 
to the Reverend Joshua Pottign^o^s ])roposal, that he should in 
his capacity as pastor mount immediately u})on the waggon, and 
improve the occasion l)y a few words of healing and unction. 

‘It is true, good Master Pettigruc, that we owe much 
praise and much out[X)uring, and much sweet and holy con* 
tending, for this blessing which hath come ujion Israel,* said 
he, ‘ but the time hath not yet arrived. There is an hour for 
prayer and an hour for labour. Hark ye, friend* — to one of 
the prisoners — ‘to what regiment do you belong?* 

‘It is not for me tt) reply to yourt questions,* the man 
answered sulkily. 
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‘Nay, then, we’ll tiy if a string round your scalp and a 
few twists of a drumstick will make you fed your tongue,’ 
said Saxon, pushing his face up to that of the prisoner, and 
staring into his eyes with so savage an expression that the man 
shrank away alFrighted. 

‘ It is a troop of the second dragoon regiment,’ he said. 

‘ AVbere is the regiment itself H ’ 

‘ We left it on the Tlchestcr and Langport road.’ 

‘ You hear,’ said our leader. ‘We have not a moment to 
s[)are, or we may have the whole crew abnit our ears. Put 
our dead ami woun<ied in tlie carts, and wci can harness two of 
tliese chargers to theiu. VV'^e shall not be in safety until we 
are in Taunton town.’ 

Even Master Joshua saw that the matter was too pressing 
to permit of any spiritual exercises. The wounded men were 
lift(Ml into the waggon and laid upon the bedding, while our 
dead were placed in the cart which had defended our rear. 
The peasants who owned these*, fay from making any objection 
to til is disposiil of tlieir property, assisted us in every way, 
tightening girths and Inujlcling traces. Within an hour of the 
ending of the skirmish we found 'ourstdves pursuing our way 
once more, and looking back through the twilight at the 
scattered black dots u|Kni the white road, where the bodies of 
the dragoons marked the scene of our victory. 


XVI 

Of our Coming io Taunton 

The }>urple. shadows of evening had fallen over the country 
side, and the sun had sunk l>ehiiul the distant QuanU»ck and 
Brendon Hills, as our rude column of rustic infantry plodded 
through Curry Rivell, Wrantage, and Henlade. At every way- 
side cottage anti red-tiled farmhouse the i)eople swarmed out 
as we passed, with jugs full of milk or beer, shaking hands 
with our yokels, and pi'essing food and drink ^pon them. In 
the little villages old and young came buzzing to greet us, and 
cheered long and loud for King Monmouth and the Protes- 
tant cause. The stay-^at-homes wer§ mostly elderly folks and 
children, but here and there a young labourer, whom hesitation 
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or duties hud ke])t back, was so carrieti away by our martial 
appearance, and by the visible trophies of our victory, that ho 
snatched up a weaj)on and joined our ranks. 

The skirmish had reduced our numbers, but it had done 
much to turn our ra]>})lc of peasjiiits into a real military force. 
The leadershi]) of Saxon, and his stern, short words of ])raise 
ov of censure had done even more. The men kej»t some sort 
of formation, and stejified to^^ether briskly in a CA)mpa(*.t l)ody. 
The old soldier and I rode at the In^ad of the column, with 
Master Pettigrue still walking betw'ceu ns. Thtm came tlie 
cartfid of our dead, whom we were carrying with us to insure 
their de(^cnt burial. In^liind this walked two .score of seytlu? 
and sickle men, with their rad<‘ weapc»ns ovi;r tlieir shoulders, 
preceding the waggon in which the wounded wer<‘. carried. 
This Avas folio W(ul l»y the main ])ody of tlic pciusants, and the 
rear was brought uji by ten or twelve men under tluf com- 
mand of Lockar])y and 8ir (lervas, mounted n])on c,apture<l 
<*.hargers, jind wearing the brea.stplatcs, swords, and carbines of 
the dragoons. 

I observed tlfat Sjixmi rode with liis cliin upon his shoulder, 
casting continual unea.sy glances behind him, and halting at 
every piece of rising ground to make sure that then* were no 
jmrsuens at oul* heels. It was not until, after many weary 
miles of marching, tlie lights of Taunton could l)e seen 
twinkling far olf in Uie valley beneath us tliat In* at last 
heaved a de(*p sigh of relief, and expressed his belief tliat all 
danger was over. 

‘I am not prone to be fearful upon small occasion,’ he re- 
marked, Mmt hamjxjred as we are with woumlcd men and 
prisoners, it might have puzzled Petriiiiis himself to know 
what we should have done had the cavalry ov(?rtak(3n us. I 
can now, Master Pettignu;, smok<‘> my ]>ipe in peace, without 
pricking uj) my ears at t^very cliance rumlih*- of a wlieel or 
shout of a village roisterer.’ 

‘ Even had thf‘y pursued us,’ said the minister stoutly, ‘ us 
long as tlie hand of the Lord shall shield us, why should w«* 
fear them ? ’ 

‘Aye, aye!’ Saxon answered impatiently, Mmt the devil 
prevaileth at times. Werti not the choseui people themselves 
overthrown and led into cajitivity? How say you, Clarke P 

‘ One such skirmish is enough for a day,’ I remarked. ‘ Faith ! 
if instead of eliarging us they had continued that carbine fire, 
we must either have come forth or been shot where we lay.’ 
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‘ For that reason I forbade our friends with the muskets to 
answTT it/ said. Saxon. ‘Our silence Jed them to think that 
wo had but a pistol or two among us, and so brought tliem to 
charge us. Thus our volley becaimo the inon*. terrifying since 
it, was unexpected. I’ll wager there was not a man amongst 
th(‘m who did not feel that lie had been led into a trap. Mark 
you liow the rogues wheeh‘d and fled with one accord, as tlioiigh 
it had been part of their daily drill ! ’ 

‘Tin* peasants stood to it like men,’ I remarked. 

‘There is nothing like a tincture of Calvinism for stifleiiing 
a line of battle,’ said Saxon. ‘Look at the Swede when he is 
at home. What more honest, siinjile-hearted fellow could you 
lind, with no single soldierly virtue, save that he could put 
away more spruces boor than you would care to j)ay for. Yet 
if you do hut cram him with a few strong, homely texts, place 
a pik(^ in his hand, and give him a Oustavus to lead him, 
tlnu’e. is no infantry in tin* world that can stand against him. 
On tin* otlnu’ hand, I have seen young Turks, untrained to 
arms, strike in <»n behalf of the Koran as lustily as these brave 
fellows behind us did for the lliblo which Master IVttigrue 
held up in fremt of them.’ 

‘1 trust, sir,’ said the minister gravely, ‘that you do not, 
by the.se remarks, intend to institute any cf)mji?irisun between 
our sacred scriptun^s and the writings of the impostor Midiomet, 
(»r to infer that tluu’e is any similarity lx‘twe(*n the devil- 
in.spired fury of the infidel Saracens and the Christian forti- 
tud<‘ of the struggling faithful ! ’ 

‘ Ily no means,’ Saxon ansva'red, grinning at me over tin; 
minister’s head. ‘ I was but showing how closely the. Evil One 
can iinitah" tin* workings of the Spirit.’ 

‘Too true*, Master Saxon, too true 1’ the clergyman answered 
sadly. ‘Amid the conflict ami disc(»rd it is hard to jack tuit 
the true ])ath. Ihit 1 marvid niiicii that amidst the snares and 
temptations that b(*set a soldier’.s lift* you have kept yourself 
unsiilli('d, witli your lieart still set upon tin* true faitli.’ 

‘It was thi’ough no strength f)f miin* own,’ said Saxon 
piously. 

‘ In very truth, such men as you are much needf*d in 
Monmouth’s army,’ Master dosliua exclaiimsl. ‘They hav(* 
tli(*re several, as I uuder.shind, from Holland, Lramh'nhurg, 
and ^>cotIand, who have been tmined in arms, but who care 
so little for the cause which wo flplu»ld that they curse and 
swear in a manner that aflrights the peasants, and threatens 
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to call down a judgment upon tho army. Others there are 
wlio cling close to the true faith, and have beeii born again 
among the righteous ; but alas ! they have htwi no experience 
of cam|)s and fields. Our blessed Master can work by moans 
of weak instruments, yet the fact remains tliat a man may Im* 
a chosen light in a pul|>it, and yet l^e of little avail in an 
onslaught such as we have seen this day. I can myself 
arrange my discourse to the mtisfaction of niy flock, so that 
they grieve when the sand is run out ; ^ but I am aware that 
this power would stand urn in little stead when it came to the 
raising of barricades arid the use of carnal wea})ons. In this 
way it comes about, in the army of the faithful, that those who 
are fit to lead arc hateful to the people*, while those to whose 
words the peojde will liearkcn know little of war. Now we 
have this day seen that you are. ready of head and of hmid, of 
much experience, of battle, and yet of demure and sober life, 
full of yearnings after the word, and strivings against Ajjollyon. 
I therefore repeat that you shall Ix^ as a very Joshua amongst 
them, or as a Samson, destined t-o tear tlouii the twin pillars 
of Prehicy and Popery, so as to bury this corrupt government 
in its fall.’ 

Decimus Saxon’s only reply to this eulogy was one of those 
groans which were supi)osed, among the zealots, to be the 
symbol of intense inner conflict and emotion. Ho austere and 
holy was his expression, so solemn his demeanour, and so 
frequent the uptumings of his eyes, clasping of liis bands, and 
other signs which marked th(^ extreme sectary, that I could 
not but marvel at the depths and compieteness of the hypocrisy 
which had cast so complete a cloak over his rapacious self. 
For very mischiefs sake 1 could not refrain from reminding 
him that there was one at least who vi^ued his professions at 
their real value. 

‘Have you told the worthy minister,’ said I, ‘of your 
ca})tivity amongst the Mussulmans, and of the noble way in 
which you did uphold the Christian faith at Stamboul ? ’ 

‘Nay,’ cried our companion, ‘1 would fain hear the tale. 
I marv(d muedi that one so faithful and unbondirig as thyself 
was ever let loose by the unclean and bloodthirsty followers 
of Mahomet.’ 

‘ It does not become me to tell the tale,’ Saxon answereii 
with great presence of mind,*casting at the same time almost 
venomous sidelong glance at me. ‘ It is for my comrades in 

1 Note>£), Afopendix. — Hotir-glaBoes in puifdts. 
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jmisfortnne and not for mo to describe what I endured for the 
iaith. I have little^ dou])t, Master Pettij^rue, that you would 
have done as mucli liad you lK^en there. ^Hie town of Taunton 
lies very qliiet lieneath us, and there are f(^w lights for so early 
an hour, seeing that it has not yet gone ten. It is ch^-ar that 
Monmouth forces have noi; reach(id it yet, else had there been 
W)Tne show of eam})*lires in the valley ; for though it. is warm 
enough to lie out iiAhe open, the men must have fires to cook 
their victual.’ 

*T}w army con id scarce ha ve come so far,’ said the pastor. 
^They have, I hear, been much delayed by the want of arms 
and by the need of discupline. llethink ye, it was on the 
(deventli day of tlie month that Monmouth landed at Lyme, 
and it is now but the night of the fourteenth. There was 
much to Iw don(». in tlui time.’ • 

‘Four wIkjIo days!’ growled the ©Id soldier. ‘Yet I ex- 
pected no better, seeing that they have, so far as I can hear, 
pio tried soldiers amongst ilujin. By my swoid, Tilly or Wallen- 
piein would not have taken four <lays to conn* from 1^3rme to 
rraunton, though all James Stuart’s cavalry barred the way. 
Ureat enterprises arc not pushe<l through in this halting fashion. 
The blow should be sharp and sudden. But tell me, worthy 
)ir, all that you know about the matter, for we have h§ard little 
ipon the road save rumour juid surmise. Was there not some 
jishion of onfall at Bridf)ort?’ 

‘Then*, was indeed some shedding of blood at that place. 
The first two days were coSsumtMl, as 1 understand, in the 
tnrolliug of tins faitliful and the search for arms wherewith 
o equi]) them. You may well shake your head, for the hours 
vere precious. At Ijist five hundred men were broken into 
ome sort of order, and mutcheil along tlu^ coast under coin- 
land of TiOrd Grey of Wark ami Wade the lawyer. At 
Iritlport tlmy wore opposcul by tlie rtul Dorset militia and 
lart of Portman’.s yello^v coats. If all he' true that is said, 
either side had mucli to boast of. Grey and his cavalry 
ever tightened bridle/ un Id tliey were hack in Lyme once 
lore, though it is said their flight had more to do with the 
ard moutiis of their horses tlnm with the -soft hearts of the 

1 (lera Wade ami his footmen did bravely, and hati the best 
: it against tlie King’s troops. There was mucli outcry 
yainst Grey in the camp, but Monmouth can Boarcf^ afford 
• severe upon, the only iioblenuo* ^?ho .hath joined his 
andatd.’ 
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^ Pshaw ! ’ criiMl Saxon j>eovishly. ‘ There was no 
stock of nol^leinen in Croinw(^irs army, JL trow, ami yet nh 
held tli(‘ir own a^i^aiiist the Kin^-, who iiacl as many >i(I 
him as tliere are haws ih a thicket. If ye have the ^ 
on your side, why should ye crave for these hewiggod 
gent/emon, wJjosfi white hands aitd delicate rapiers are t 
much service as so many ladies* IxidkinsV 

* Faith ! ’ said 1, ‘if all tJie fops ar(^ as carelcjss for i 

lives as our fric'nd 8ii* Gervas, I could wish ho h{4t(U* comra le 

in the field/ 

‘In good sooth, yes!’ cried Master Pe.ttigrue hea/' 

‘ What though he he clothed in a d()se])l/s c(jat of n 
colours, and hatli strange turns of sjaMudi 1 No man c 

hav(i fought more stoutly or shown a holder front against 

enemies of Tsrael. * Surely the youth hath good in his h 
and will become a se.at of grace and a vessel of the Sj . 
though at present he he entangled in tlie net of worldly fo ' 
and carnal vanities/ 

‘Tt is to he hoped so,’ quoth Saxon devoutly. ‘ 
else can you tell us of the revolt, worthy sir?’ 

‘Very little, save that the ])easants have flocked n 
numbers that many have had to. he turniHl away for w. 
arms. Fvery titliing-man in Bomer.se tshir(‘ is searching for ; 
and scythes. There is not a blacksmith hut is at his forg 
morn to iiight at work upon pik(i-h(iads. There ar(‘ six 
sand men of a sort in the caniTK hut not one. in five c 
a musket. Tlujy have advaned?!, 1 h(‘.ar, upon Axnii 
where tlujy must meet the l^uke of Alhemarhi, whf) 1 
out from Exeter with four thousand of the train bands. 

‘ Then wo shall he too late, after all,’ 1 excdaiiiHid. 

‘You will have enough of battles before^ Monmouth 
changes his riding-hat for a crown, and his laced roquel. i, 
for the royal purple,’ quoth Baxon. ‘ Bhould our 
friend here he correctly infornnul and such an engage 
tak(‘. place, it will hut he the. iwologue to the })lay. \ 
Fever.sharu and Churchill come up with the King’f » 
troops, it is then that Mmimouth takes the last sprin^, 
lands him either on the throne or the scaffold.’ 

Whilst this conversation had been proceeding we 1 
been walking our horses down tin* winding track which lea 
along the eastern slope of Taunton ,l)(ianc. For .some tiim^ ’)* 
we liad been able to'scMj in the valley beneath us the lighc.'* 
Taunton town and the long silver strip of the river Tone. ’ 
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'lOon was shining brightly in a cbiuclless heaven, throwing a 
and peaceful radiance over the fairest and ripest of 
Kn^^lish valleys. liordly manorial houses, pinnacled towers, 
j'^Usters of nestling thatch-roofed cottages, broad silent stretches 
i cornland, dark grcjves ^ith the glint of lamp-lit windows 
•dining from their recessee--^it all Jay around us like the 
diadowy, voiceless lahds(;aj)es which strctcli before us in. our 
Ireiims. 80 calm and so beautiful was the scene that we 
reined u}) our horses at the bend of the patlnvay, the tired and 
footsore peasants (*auje to a halt, while even the woiujded 
raised themselves in the waggon in order to feast their eyes 
upon this land of proiiiis(\ Suddenly, in the stillness, a strong 
fervent voi<ie was heard calling u]»on the? source of all life to 
i^uard and ju’estu’ve that which lie had created. It wjis Joshua 
VettigriK^, who had flung himself .upon his knees, and who, 
while asking for future guidance, was returning thanks for 
the safe d<iliv(;ranc(} which his flock had experience from the 
(Many perils which had bes(‘,t them upon their journey. I 
‘ ’ ’"^’'children, that 1 Inwl one of those magic crysUils < 

./e have read, that I might show you that scene. The 
J figures of the horsemen, the grave, earnest bearing of the 
sties as they knelt in prayer or leaned uporw their rude 
ca])ons, the half -cowed, half-sneering expression of the 
aptive dragoons, the line of white pain-drawn faces that 
aped over the side of the waggon, and. the chorus of 
'oans, cries, and ejaci^fltions which broke in upon the 
*^.ady earnest voice of the pastor. Above us the l>rilliant 
'ens, beneath us the beautiful sloping valley, stretching 
i ..^y in the white mooiilight as far as the eye ('ould reach. 
(Jould I but paint such a serene with the brush of a Verrio or 
Laguerre, I should have no need to describe it in these halting 
•W ^eehle words. 

Master Pettigrue had concluded his thanksgiving, and was 
the act of rising to his feet, when the musical peal of a bell 
DSC up from the sleeping town before us. For a minute or 
it rose and fell in its sweet clear cadence. Then a second 
wich a deeper, harsher note joined in, and then a thit'd, until 
the air was filled with th(», meiTy jangling. At the same time 
a buzz of shouting or huzzaing could ho heaid, which increased 
and spread until it swelled into a mighty uproar. Liglitl flashed 
!n the windows. <lrums heat, and tl^e whole platje was astir, 
^These sudden signs of rejoicing coming, at the be^vls of the 
minister's prayer were seized upon as a happy omen by the 

L 
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superstitious peiisaiits, wko set uj) a glad cry, and pushing on- 
wards were soon within tlie outskirts of the town. 

The footpatlis and causeway were black with throngs of the 
townsfolk, uieii, women, and children, many of whom were bear- 
ing torches and lanthorns, all (locking in the same direction. 
Following them we found ourselvcsr in the marked-place, where 
crowds of a]4>rentice lads were ]>iling u]) faggots for a bonfire, 
while others were? broaching tAVO or three gri‘at jmneheons of 
al(j. The cause of this sudden outbreak of rejoieJng was, we 
h‘arned, that ihjws had just come in tliat AllxmiarleAs l)iivon- 
shire militia, had partly (huserted and j>artly b(H3n defeated at 
Axminster that very morning. ( )n hearing of our own success' 
fill skirmish the joy of the [leojih* becaim'. more*, tumultuous than 
ever. They rushed in amongst us, pouring blessings on our 
h(3ads, in th(*.ir strange burring west-country sp(*.ech, and em- 
bracing our hors(‘s as w(‘ll as ourselves. Preparations were soon 
made for our weary companions. A long em]>ty wool ware- 
house, thi(‘kly littered with straw, Avas jait at tliiur disposal, 
with a tub of al(‘- and a- ]>lentiful suj)])ly of cold meats and 
wheaten bread. For our <nvn part we made our way down 
East Street through the (damorous hand-shaking (U’owd to the 
White Hart Inn, wher<^ after a hasty meal we were right glad 
to seek our (touches. Late into the night, liowever, our slumlH^rs 
we.re disturbetd, by the ntjoiciiigs of the mol), who, having 
burned the ettigies of lA)rd Sunderland and of (irtigory Alhu'd, 
Miiyor of Lynm, continued to sing west-country songs and 
Puritan hymns into the small hours of the morning. 


XVII 

Of the Gathering in the Market-square 

The fair town in which wc now found oursidvos was, although 
Monmouth had not yet reached it, tint real centres of the rehed- 
lion. It vras a prosperous plaee, with a great woollen and kersey 
trade*, wbieh gave oecujmtion to as many as seven thousand in- 
habitants. It stood high, therefore, amongst English boroughs, 
being inferior cffily to Pristol, Norwich, Bath, I^^x.cter, York, 
AYorcestcu*, and Nottingham amongst the country towns. Taiiii* 
ton had long been famous not only for its own resources and 
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for the spirit of its inhabitants, but also b)r the Ijcautiful and 
highly cultivated country which spread aiound it, and gave rise 
to a gallant breed of yeomen. From time immemorial the town 
had been a rally ing-point for the j^arty of liberty, and for many 
years it had leaned to the side of Re])iiblicanism in j)olitics and 
of Ihiritanisni in religion. No place in the kingdom had fought 
more stoutly for the Parliament, and though it had been twice 
besieged by Croring, the ljurghers, headed by the brave Robert 
Blak(i, had fought so desperately, that the Royalists had been 
compelled (sach time to retire*, discomfited. ()n the second 
o(i(*asion the garrison had been reduced to dog’s-flesh and horse- 
llesh, but no word suiT(‘nder had ('.oine (uther from them or 
tbeir heroic comniaiuler, who was the same lilake ujider whom 
the old siiaman Solomon Si)rent had fought against the Dutch. 
After tlie Restoration the Privy Council had shown their recol- 
lection of the ])art played by the Somersetshire town, by issuing 
a special order that the battlements which fenced round the 
niaidcm stronghold slujuld be destroyed. Thus, at the time of 
wJiich 1 speak, nothing Imt a line of ruins and a few unsightly 
mounds re[)resented the massive line of wall which had been so 
bravely defended by the last generation of townsmen. There 
were not wanting, however, many other relics of those stormy 
times. The houses on the outskirts were still scarred and 
splintci(id from the elfects of the bombs and g;^'enades of the 
Cavaliers. Indeed, the whole town bore a grimly martial 
a[)|,)earance, as though she were a veteran amorfg boroughs who 
liad served in the past, and was not averse to seeing the flash 
of guns and hearing the screech of shot once more. 

Charles\s Council .might destroy the battlements which his 
soldiers had been unable to take, but no royal edict could do 
away with the resolute spirit and strong opinions of the 
burghers. Many of them, bom an<l bred amidst the clash of 
civil strife, liad been fired from their infancy by the tales of 
the old war, and by reminiscences of the great assault when 
Lunsford’s babe-eaters were hurled down the main breach by 
the strong arms of their fathers. In this way there was bred 
in Taunton a fiercer and more soldierly spirit than is usual in 
an English country town, and tliis flame was fanned by the 
unwearied ministeriiigs of a chosen band of Nonconformist 
<*Iergymeh, amongst whom Joseph Alleine was the most con- 
spicuous. No bettor focus for a revolt could have been chosen, 
for no city valued so highly those liberties and that creed which 
was in je()[)ardy. 
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A large body of the burghers had already set out to joy the 
rebel army, but a good number had remained l)elnnd=to guard 
the city, and these 'wore reinforced by gangs of peasants, like 
the one to which we had attached ourselves, who had trooped 
in from the surrounding country, and now divided their time 
between listening to their favouri^ pr^acliers and learning to 
step in line and to handle their weapons. In yard, street, and 
market-square tliere was marching and drilling, niglit, Tiiorn- 
ing, and noon. As we rode out after l>reakfast the whole town 
was ringing with the shouting of orders and the clatter of 
arms. Our own friends of yesterday marched into the mark(3t“ 
j)lace at the moment we entered it, and no sooner did they 
<'.atch sight of us than they pluckt^d off theii* hats and cheered 
lustily, nor would they desist luitil wo canier( d over to them 
and took our places at their head. 

‘ They have vowed that none other should lead them,' said 
the minister, standing by Haxon's stirrup. 

* I could not wish to lead stouter fellows,' said Im ‘l^ei 
them deploy into double line in front of the town-hall. So, 
so, smartly there, rear rank!' he shouted, facing his horse 
towards them. ‘ Now swing round into position. Keep your 
ground, left dank, and let the others pivot upon you. So — as 
hard and as straight as an Andrea Ferrara. I pry thee, friend, 
do not carry your pike as though it were a hoe, though I trust 
you will do some weeding in the Loid's vineyard with it. 
And you, sir, your musquetoon should be sloped upon yrmi* 
slioulder, and not home under your arm like a damly's cane. 
Did ever an unhappy soldier find himself called upon to make 
order among so motley a crew ! Even ,my good friend the 
Fleming cannot so avail here, nor does l^etrinuss, in his “ De re 
militari,” lay down any injunctions as to the tnethod of drill- 
ing a man who is armed with a sickle or a scythei^ 

‘ Shoulder scythe, port scythe, present scythe — mow ! ’ 
whispered lieuhen to Sir Gervas, and the pair began to laugh, 
heedless of the angry frowns of Saxon. 

‘Let us divide them,' he said, ‘into three companies of 
eighty men. Or stay — ^how many musketeers have we in all 1 
Five-and-fifty. Let them stand forward, and form the first 
line or company. Sir Gervas Jerome?,, you have officered the 
militia of your county, and have douhtle^ some knowledge of the 
manual exercise. If I am commandant of this force I hand over 
the captaincy of this company to you. It shall be the first line 
in battle, a position which I know you will not be averse to.' 
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‘Gad, they’ll have to jiowder their heads/ said Sir Gervas, 
with*decisic>n. 

‘ You shall have the entire ordering of them,’ Saxon an- 
swered. ‘ Let the lirst company hike six pices to the front — 
so ! Now let the pikeinen stand out. Eighty-seven, a ser- 
vi(!©able company ! L(jckjujJ;>y, do you take these men in hand, 
and never forget tliat the t German wars have proved tliat the 
best of horse has no more chance against steady pikennui than 
the waves against a crag. Take the captaincy of the second 
company, and ride at their head.’ 

‘ Faith ! If they don’t fight lictter than their captain rides,’ 
whispered Reuben, ‘it will be an evil* business. 1 trust they 
will be firmer in the fi(d(l than 1 am in the saddle.’ 

‘ The third company of scythesmen I commit to your 
charge, Captain Micah Clarke,’ continued 8axon. ‘ Good 
Master f Joshua Pettignie will be our held-(jhaplain. Shall not 
his voice and his presence be to us as manna in the wilderness, 
and as springs of water in dry places? The under-officers I 
see that you have yourselves chosen, and your captains shall 
have power to add to the number from those who smite boldly 
and spare not. Now one thing I have to say to* you, and 1 
speak it that all may hear, and that none may tiereafter com- 
plain that the rules ho serves under were not made clear to 
him. For I tell you now that when the evening bugle calls, 
and the helm and pike are laid aside, I am as you and you as 
1, fellow-workers in the same field, and drinkers from the same 
wells of life. Ix), I will i)ray with you, or preach with you, 
or hearken with you, or expound to you, or do aught that' may 
l)ecome a brother pilgrim upon the weary road. But hark you, 
friends ! when we an* in arms and the good work is to be done, 
on tlie march, in the fi(ild, or on parade, then let your bearing 
be strict, soldierly, and scrupulous, quick to hoar and alert to 
obey, for T shall have no sluggardsf or laggards, an<l if there be 
any such my hand shall be heavy ujam them, yea, even to the 
cutting^of them off. T say there shall be no mercy for such,’ 
liere he paused and surveyed his force with a set face and his 
eyelids drawn low over his glinting, shifting eyes. ‘ If, then,’ 
he (continued, ‘ there is any man among you who fears to serve 
under a hard discipline, let him stand forth now, and let him 
betake him to some easier lefider, for I say to you that whilst 
I command this corps, Saxon’s regiii^ent of Wiltshire foot shall 
be worthy to testify in this great and soul-raising cause.’ 

The Colonel stopped and sat silent upon his mare. The 
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long lines of rustic faces looked up, some stolidly, some admir- 
ingly, some with an expression of fear at his stem, gaunt face 
and baneful eyes. None, moved, however, so he continued. 

‘Worthy Master Timewell, the Mayor of this fair town 
of Taunton, who ha.^ been a biwer of strength to the faithful 
during these long and sjurit-trying times, is about to ins])ee.t 
us wlioii the others shall liave asseaubled. Captains, to your 
companies then ! Close u]) there on tlui musqueteers, with 
three paces between each line. Scythesinen, take ground to 
your left. Let the undor-oflicers stand on the flanks and 
rear. 80 ! 'tis smartly done for a first venture, tlnnigh a good 
adjutant with a prugel after the linj)erial fasliion niiglit find 
work to do.’ 

Whilst we were thus rapidly and ei!(M*tively organising our- 
selves into a regiment, other bodies of peasantry more or less 
disciplined had uiarcheil into the market-square, and had taken 
up their position there. Those on our right had come from 
Frome and Kadstock, in the north of Borne rsetsh ire, and wc^re 
a m(ire rabble armed with Hails, hammers, and other sueJi 
weapons, with no common sign of order or cohesion save the 
green bouglis which waved in their hat- bands. The ])ody 
upon our loft, who lK)re a banner amongst them announcing 
that they were men of I )orsct, were fe.wer in numl^er but 
better equij)peil, having a front rank, like our oav]i, entirely 
armed with muskets. 

The good townsimm of Taunton, witli their wives and their 
daughters, had meanwhile been asstunbling cm the balconies 
and at the windows whicih overlooked the square, whejice they 
might have a view of the ])ageant. Th(i grave, square-bcardcMl, 
broadclothcd burghers, and their portly chimes in velvet and 
three- pi led taffeta, lookcul down from every p(\st of vantage, 
while here and there a i)retty, timid face ])eeping out from a 
Puritan coif made; good the old claim, that Taunton excelhnl 
in beautiful women as well fis in gallant men. The side-walks 
were crowded with th(i commoner folk— 7ohl white-bearded 
wool-workers, stern -faced matrons, country lasse.s with their 
shawls over their h(*ads, and swamis of chihlren, who cried out 
with their treble voices for King Monmouth and the Protestant 
succession. 

‘ By my faith .! ’ said Sir Cervas, reining back his steed 
until he was abreast of me, ‘ our square-toed friends need not 
be in such post-haste to get to heaven when they have so 
many angels among them on earth. Gad’s wounds, are they 
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not beautifun Never a patcli or a diamond amongst them, 
and yet what would not our faded holies of the Mall or the 
I^iazza give for tludr iiiiioccmee and freshness "r 

‘Nay, fur llcaveirs sakti do not smile and how at thein,’ 
said 1 . ‘ Theses eourtesies may pass in London, hut they may 

h(^ inisund(‘Tst()od among simple Somerset maidens and their 
Ijotdieaded, hard-handed kinsfolk.^ 

1 had hardly spoken heforc the folding-doors of the town- 
hall were thrown ojien, and a proccission of the eity fathers 
omergo.il into the market-] dace. Tw«) triimj>cter.s in i)arti 
(•(donned jerkins pr<?e(‘<led them, who blew a ilourish upon 
tlndr instruments as they advanced. *J>e}iiml came tin* alder- 
Tinm a]id e.oiineilinen, grave, and reverend eld(^rs, clad in their 
sw(M*ping gowns of black silk, trimmed and tipj)eted with 
costly furs. In rear of these walked a jairsy little r(*d-laced 
man, tin', town clerk, bearing a staffed office in his hand, whih‘ 
the lino of dignitaries was closed by the tall and stately figure 
of Ste.jdien Timew(dl, Mayor of Taunton. 

There "was inueh in this jiiagistrate’s aj)]>earance to atti’aet 
attmitiou, for all the <‘haraeteristics (d’ th(‘ Puritan l)arty to 
which he belojigcd wen^ embodie<l and exaggeral(‘d in his 
person. Of great height he was and very tliin^wiih a long- 
drawn, heavy eyeliddfMl expression, which s})ok(‘. of fasts and 
vigils. The bent shoulders and the h(*ad sunk up(m the 
breast jiroclainnul the advaiie(*.s (»f age, l)ut his bright steel 
grey eyes and tie*, animation of his eager face showed how the 
enthusiasm of religion could rise sujH‘rior to bodily weakness. 
A p(;ak(»d, straggling grey lu'ard des(*ended half-way to his 
waist, and his long' snow-white hairs flutt(*red out from under 
a velv(‘t slvndl-(ui]>. The latter was drawn tightly tlowii upon 
liis lu 3 ad, so as to make his (*ars ]>rotrude in an unnatural 
manner on either side, a custom which had oarnetl for his 
party the title, of ‘ jrric.keared,^ so often applied to them by theii 
t)})j>on(*nts. Ilis attirt*. was of studious ])lainness and sombre 
in (colour, consisting of his black mantle, dark v(ilvc*t breeches, 
and silk hosen, with v(‘lvet bows u]>on his shoes instead of tin* 
silver buckles then in vogue, A broad chain of gold around 
his neck formed the badge of hi'^ office. In front (»f him 
strutted the fat red-vested town clerk, oin* han<i upon his hi]), 
the oth(?r extended and bearing his w'and of oilice, looking 
pompously to right and loft, and ocq^isionally bowing as though 
the plaudits were entirely on his own behalf. This little man 
had tied a huge broadsword to his girdle, which clanked along 
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the cobble stones when he walked and occasionally inserted 
itself between his logs, when he would gravely cocik his foot 
over it again and walk on without any abatement of his dignity. 
At last, finding those iutorriipiions become rather too frecpient, 
he de])ressed the hilt of his great sword in order to (do veto tlio 
point, and so strutted onwards like a bantam cock with a singh; 
straight feather in its tail. 

Having passed round the front and rear of the various 
bodies, and inspected them with a minuteness and attention 
which showed that his years had not dulled his soldier’s 
faculties, the Mayor faced round with the evident intention 
of addressing us. Hisf clerk instantly darted in front of him, 
and waving his arms began to shout ‘ Silence, good pc^ople ! 
Silence for his most worsliipful the Mayor of Taunton ! 
Silen(ie for the worthy Master Stephen Timewell ! ’ Tintil in 
the midst of his gesticulations and cries he got entangled once 
more with his overgrown weapon, and went sprawling on his 
hands and knees in the kennel. 

* Silence yourself. Master Tetheridge,’ said the chief magis- 
trate severely. * If your sword and your tongue were both 
clipped, it would be as well for yourself and us. Shall 1 not 
speak a few words in season to these good people but you must 
interrupt with your discordant bellowings?’ 

The busybody gathered himself together and slunk l)ehind 
the group of councilmcn, while the Mayor slowly ascended the 
steps of the market cross. From this position he addressed 
us, speaking in a high piping voice which gatluired strength 
as he proceeded, until it was audible at the remotest corners 
of the square. 

‘Friends in the faith,' he said, ‘1 thank tho»I.K>rd that T 
have been spjired in my old age to look down uj»on this goodly 
assembly. For we of Taunton have ever kept tl)e flame of 
the Covenant burning amongst us, obscured it n)ay be at times 
by time-servers and Laodiceans, but none the less burning in 
the hearts of our people. All round us, however, there was 
a worse than Egyptian darkness, where Popery and Prelacy, 
Arminianism, Erastianism, and Simony mi^it rage and riot 
unchecked and unconfineci. But what do T see now ^ Do I 
see the faithful cowering in their hiding-places and straining 
their ears for the sound of the horsehoofs of their oppressors ? 
Do I see a time-serving generation, with lies on their lips and 
truth buried in their hearts ? No ! T see before me godly men, 
not from this fair city only, but from the broad country Tound, 
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and from Dorset, and from Wiltshire, and some even as I hear 
from Ham})shire, all ready and eaj:;er to do miji^hty work in 
the cause of the Lord. And when I see these faithful men, 
and wlien 1 think that every broad ])i(ice in the stron^^ boxes 
of my townsmen is ready to support them, and wlnui 1 know 
tluit pers(H;ut(id remnant throughout the country is wrc'stlinj^^ 
liard in prayer for us, then a voice speaks within nu*. and tells 
me that we shall tear down the idols of Da^on, and build u]» 
in this Ene^land of ours such a temple of the true faith that 
not ]^op(wy, nor Prelacy, nor idolatry, nor any other device of 
the Kvil One shall ever prevail against it.^ 

A deep irrepressible hum of approval burst from the close 
ranks of the insurgent infantry, with a clang of arms as 
inuscpa(^toon or j)ike was grounded upon the stone pavement. 
8axon half-turned his fierce face, raising an impatient hand, 
and the hoarse murmur died away among our men, though 
our less-discijilined coinjianions to right and left continued to 
wave th(‘.ir green boughs and to clatter their amis. The 
Taunton men oppositci stooil grim and silent, but their set 
faces and bent brows showed that their townsman's oratory 
had stirred the deep fanatic spirit which distinguished them. 

‘ In my hands,’ continued the Mayor, drawjng a roll of 
pajier from his bosom, ‘is the proclamation which our royal 
leader hath sent in advance of him. In his great goodness 
and self-abnegation he had, in his early declaration given forth 
at Lyme, declared ’that he should leflve the choice of a monarch 
to the Commous of England, but having found that his 
enemies did most scandalously and basely make use of this 
his self-denial, and did assert tliat he had so little (jontidence 
in his own •cause that ho dared not take publicly the title 
which is due to him, ho hath determined that this should have 
an end. Know, therefore, that it is hcrehy jiroclaimed that 
dames, Duke of Monmouth, is now and lienceforth rightful 
King of England ; that James Stnart, tluj Papist and fratri- 
cide, is a wicked usurper, u]k)ii whose head, dead or alive, 
a price of five thousan<l guin<ias is affixed ; and that the 
assembly now sitting at WestminsUw, and calling ikself the 
Commons of England, is an illegal asseml>ly, and its acts are 
null and void in the sight of the law. God bless King Mon- 
mouth and the Protestant religion ! ' 

The trumpeters struck up a llourigh and the people huzzaed, 
but the Mayor raised his thin white hands as a signal for 
silence. ‘ A messenger hath reached me this morning 'f-rom 
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the King,’ he continued. ‘ He semis a greeting to all liis 
faithful Protestant subjects, and having halted at Axminster 
to rest after his victcny, he will advance [)res(iiitly and h(5 with 
ye in two days at th(^ latest. 

‘ V(^ will grieve to liear that good Aldernuin Pid(‘r was 
struck down in the thick of the fray, lie hath dic'd like a man 
and a Christian, leaving all his worldly goods, together with his 
cloth- works and household iiroperty, to the carrying on of the 
war. Of the other slain there arci not more'- than ten of Taunton 
hirth. Two gallant ycaing brothers have* been cut oil, Olivcu* 
and Kphraim Hollis, whose pt>or motliev ’ 

‘Crieve not for nu;, good Master Timewell,’ cried a femah' 
voice from tin? crowd. ‘ I have' three othc'rs as stout, who shall 
all b(^ offered in the same (piarreL* 

'You are a worthy woman, IVIistress Hollis,’ the Mayoi 
answered, ‘and your childrcuj shall not be lost to you. The 
next name upon my list is desse Trefail, tlnui coiiu' rIose])li 
Millar, and Aminadab Holt ’ 

An elderly musqueteer in the first line of the Taunton foot 
pulled his hat down over his brows and cried out in a loud 
steady voice, ‘1’he Lord hath given and the*- Lord hath taken 
away, lllqssod lx; the name of the Lord.’ 

‘It is your only son, Master Holt,’ said the Mayor, ‘l)Ut 
the Lord also sacrificed His only Son that you and 1 might 
drink the waters of etcwnal life. Tlu; others are Path of Light 
Kegan, James Fh;tcher, Salvation Smith,* and Robert Jolin- 
stone. ’ 

The old Puritan gravely rolled u]) his papers, and having 
stood for a few moments with his hands fold(*d across his breast 
in silent prayer, Ik; des(;ended from the market cross, jind 
moved off, followed by tin; aldcwmen and councilmen. The 
crowd began likeA^ise to disperse; in sedate and so1x;r fasliion, 
with grave earnest facies and downcast eyes. A large number 
of the; countryfoUv, however, more curious or l(;ss devout than 
the citizejis, gjithered round our r(;giment tn see the men who 
had bt;aten off the dragoons. 

‘ See the mon wi’ a face like a gerfalcon,’ cried one, point- 
ing to Saxon ; ‘ ’tis he that slew the Philistine ollicer y(;streen, 
an’ brought the faithful off victorious.’ 

‘Mark ye yon other one,’ cried an old dame, ‘him wi’MIu; 
white face an’ the clqthes like a prince. He’s one o’ the 
Quality, what’s come a* the way froe Lunnon to testify to the 
Protestant creed. He’s a main pious gentleman, he is, an’ if 
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h(^ had bidcid in the wicked city they’d ha’ had his head off, 
like they did the ^ood Lord Koossell, or put him in chains wi’ 
the worthy Maister Laxter.’ 

‘Marry cornti iij), gossi]),’ cried a third. ‘The girt mun on 
the grey horse is tli<^ soldier for me. He. has the smootli elK’eks 
o’ a w(‘n(*li, an’ limbs like (loliath o’ (iath. I’ll war’nt he 
could pick 11 ]) my old gaffer Jones an’ awa’ wi’ him at his 
saddle-bow, as easy as Tciwser does a rotten ! lUii here’s good 
Maisbir Tetheridge, the dark, and on great business too, for 
lie/s a mun that s})ares lu*. time ne trooble in the great cause.’ 

‘K(K)m, good peoph*, ro(nu !’ cibnl tjie little ('hu’k, bustling 
u}i with an air of authority. ‘Hinder not tin* high officials of 
tlie Corporation in the discharge of their functions. Neither 
should ye hamper the flanks of lighting men, seeing that you 
thereby ])revent that (h^ploying and extending of tin* line 
whi(‘h is now advocatc'd by many high (;ommanders. I pry- 
thee, who commands this cohort, or legion rather, seeing that 
you have* auxiliary horse attached to iiV 

‘ ’Tis a regiment, sirrah,’ said Saxon stcirnly. ‘ Colonel Saxon’s 
regiment of Wiltshire foot, which I have the honour to command.’ 

‘ 1 b(5g your Colonel8hi]>’s ]>ardon,’ cried the ch'rk nervously, 
edging away from the swarthy-faced soldier, ‘i have heard 
s])eak of your (k)loiielship, and id your doings in tin* Ceriiian 
wars. 1 have myself trailed a pike in my youth and have 
broken a h(*ad or two, aye, and a hetirt or two also, when 1 
wore buffiind bandolier.’ 

‘ I )ischarge your nu‘ssage,’ said our Colonel shortly. 

‘ ’Tis from his most worshipful the Mayor, and is addressed 
to yoursiilf and to your captains, who are doul>tless these tall 
^valiers wliom I see. on either side of me. I’retty ft*llows, by 
my faith ! but yoTi ami 1 know well, C'olonel, that a little trick 
of feime will set the smallest of us on a leV?*l with the brawniest. 
Now ] warrant that you and 1, being old soldiers, c»>uld, baek 
to back, mak(* it good against these three gallants.’ 

‘4S])eak, fellow/ snarled 8axon, ami reaelung out a long 
sinewy arm be seized the loquacious (*lerk by the hqjpet of his 
gown, and shook him until his long sword clattered again. 

‘How, Colonel, how?’ cried Master Tetheridge, Avhile his 
vx*st seemed to acquire a dee])er tint from the sudden ])allor 
of his face. ‘Would you lay an angry hand upon the Mayor’s 
representative? I wear a bill)o byvny side, as you can see. 
I am also somewdiat (juick and choleric^ and warn you there- 
fore not to do auglit which 1 might perchance constnie into a 
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personal slight. As to my message, it was that his most 
worshipful the Mayor did desire to have Avord with you and 
your captains in the town-hall.’ 

‘We shall he there anon,’ sai<l Saxon, and turning to the 
regiment he set himself to explain some of the simpler move* 
inents and exercises, teaching liis officers as well as his men, 
for though Sir (lervas knew something of the manual, Lockarhy 
and 1 brought little hut our good-will to the task. When the 
order to dismiss was at last given, our companies marched hack 
to their^ barracks in the wool warehouse, while we handed over 
our horses to the grooms from the White Hart, and set off to 
pay our resfiects to the Mayor. 


XVIII 

Of Master Stephen Timewell^ Mayor of Taunton 

Within the town-hall all was hustle and turmoil. At one side 
behind a low table covered with green baize sat two scriveners 
with great rolls of paper in front of them. A long lino of 
citizens passed slowly before them, each in turn putting down 
a roll or bag of coins which was duly noted by the receivers. 
A square iron-bound chest stood by their side, injjf) which the 
money was thrown, and we noted a§ we passed that it was half 
full of gold pieces. Wo could not but mark that many of the 
givers were men whose threadbare doublets and ijinched facies 
showed that tlu^ wealth which they were dashing down so 
readily must have been hoa,rded up for such a purpose, at%ie 
cost of scanty fareUnd hard living. Most of them accomi»aniod 
their gift by a few words of prayer, or by some pithy ti^xt anent 
the treasure which rustetb not, or the lending to the Lord. 
The town clerk stood by the table giving forth the vouchers 
for each sum, and the constant clack of his tongue fdled the 
hall, as he read aloud the names and amounts, wdth his own 
remarks between. 

‘Abraham Willis,’ he shouted as we entered; ‘put him 
down twenty-six pounds and ten shillings. You shall redlive 
ten per centum upon this earth, Master Willis, and I warrant 
that it shall not be forgotten hereafter. John Standish, two 
pounds. William Simons, two guineas. Standfast Healing, 
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forty-five pounds. That is a rare blow which you have struck 
into the ribs of Prelacy, good Master Healing. Solomon Warren, 
five guineas. James AVliite, five shillings — the widow’s mite, 
. James ! Thomas Bdkewell, ten pounds. Nay, Master Bake- 
well, surely out of three farms on the })anks of Tone, and 
grazing land in the fattest part of Athelney, you can s})are 
more than this for the good cause. We sliall doubtless see 
you again. Alderman Smithson, ninety i)Ouiuls. Aha ! There 
is a slap for the scarlet woman ! A few more such and her 
throne shall be a ducking-stool. We shall break her down, 
worthy INIaster Smithson, even as Jehu, the scm of "Nimshi, 
broke down tlie hr>use of Baal.’ So he babbled on with praise, 
prec(?]jt, and rc'bukc., though the grave and solemn burghers 
took little notice of bis empty clamour. 

At the other side of the hall were several long wooden 
drinking-troughs, which were used for the storing of pikes and 
scythes. S[)ecial messengers and tithing-men had been sent 
out to scour the c.ountry for arms, who, as tliey returned, 
placed their prizes here? under the care of the armourer-general. 
Besides the (H)minon weapons of the [)easants there was a 
puncheon half full of pistoks and ])etronels, together with a good 
numhor of muskets, serew-guns, snaphanc.es, birding-pieces, and 
earbines, with a dozen hell-mouthed brass blunder])usse8, and 
a few old-fashioned wall-})ieces, siudi as sakers and culverins 
taken from the manor-liouses of the county. From the walls 
and the lumh(!r-rooni8 of these old dwellings many other arms 
had h(^on hroughi to light which Avere doubtless esteemed as 
things of lu'ico by our forefathers, hut which would seem strange 
to your eyes in these days, when a niusk(?t may he fired once 
in every two minutes, and Avill carry a hall to a distance of four 
liAidred paces. There Avere halberds, battle-axes, morning stars, 
brown hills, maces, and ancient coats of chaiCi mail, which might 
even now save a man from sword stroke or pike thrust 

In the midst of the coming and the going stood Master 
Timewell, the Mayor, ordering all things like a skilful and 
provident commander. I could understand the trust and love 
Avhich hia townsmen had for him, as I watched him labouring 
Avith all the wisdom of an old man and the blithesomeness of 
a young one. He Avas hard at Avork as we aj>proached in trying 
th(3 lock of a falconet ; but perceiving us, he came forward and 
saluted us with much kindliness. ^ 

‘Idmve heard much of ye,’ said he ; ‘how ye caused the 
faithful to gather to a head, and so beat ofi' the horsemen of the 
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usurper. It will not he tlie last tiuie, I trust, tliat yc shall see 
tlieir hacks. I hear, Colonel Saxon, that ye have seen much 
service abroad.' 

‘1 have heen the humble tool of Providence in much good 
work,’ said Saxon, with a bow. ‘1 have fought with the 
Swedes against the Brand (*.id)urgers, and again with the Branden- 
burghers against tlie SwcmIcs, niy time and c.onditions witli the 
latter having been duly (iarried out. 1 have afterwards in the 
r>avarian service fought against Swedes and Brandenburghers 
combined, besides having undergone tlie great wars on the 
L>anul)e against tin; 'Fiirk, and two campaigns with tin* Messiiuirs 
in the Palatinate, wliicli latter might l>e better termed holiday- 
making than lighting.’ 

‘A soldierly record in very truth,’ cried the Mayor, stroking 
his white beard. ‘ I hear that you are also jiowcrfidly borm; 
onwards in prayer and song. You are, 1 perceive, one of the 
old breed of ’44, Colonel — the nnm who were in the saddle all 
day, and on their knees half the night. When shall we see the 
like of them again 1 A few such broken wrecks as I are left, 
with the lire of our youth all buriuMl out and nought left but 
the ashes of lethargy and lukewarmness.’ 

‘ Nay, nay,' sai(l Saxon, ‘ your position and present liusiness 
will scarce junij> with the modesty of your words. But luu'e 
are young men who will find the lire if their elders bring the 
brains. Tliis is Captain Micah Clarke, and Captain Loc‘kar])y, 
and Captain the Honourable Sir (lervjis Jerome, who have all 
come far to draw their swords for the downtrodden faith.’ 

‘Taunton welcom(\s ye, young sirs,’ said tin'- Mayoi’, looking 
a trifle luskance, as I thought, at the baronet, who had drawn 
out his pocket-mirror, and was engaged in the brushing of his 
eyebrows. ‘ I trust that during your stay in this town ye will 
all four take up your abode with me. ’Tis a homely roof and 
simple fare, but a soldier’s wants are few. And now, Colohel, 
I would fain have your advice as to these three drakes, whether 
if rehooped they may be deemed fit for service ; and also as to 
these demi-cannons, Avliich wiwo used in the old Parliamentary 
days, and may yet have a word to say in the people’s cause.’ 

The old soldier and the Puritan instantly ])lunged into a 
deep and learned disquisition uj)on the merits of wall pieces, 
drakes, deini-culverins, sakers, minions, nif)rtar-])ieces, falcons, 
and pattereroe,s, concerning all which j>ieces of ordnaiuic Saxon 
had strong opinions to olfer, fortified by many personal hazards 
and experiences. He then dwelt upon the merits of fire-arrows 
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find fire-pikes in the attack or defence of places of strength, and 
Iiad finally begun to descant upon sconces, ‘directis lateribus/ 
and upon works, seniilunar, rectilineal, horizontal, or orbicular, 
with so many references to his Imperial Majesty’s lines at Gran, 
tliat it seenuid that liis discourse would never find an end. We 
slip])ed away at last, heaving him still discussing the efi’ecds pro- 
duced by tlie Austrian grenadoes u})oii a Bavarian brigade of 
])ikes at tlie battle of ( )btir-Graustock, 

‘Curse nnj if 1 like acc(*pting this old fell(>w’s oUe.r,’ said Sir 
Gervas, in an undertone. ‘ I have heard of these Puritan house- 
liolds. MticIi grace to litth; sack, and texts flying al)out as hard 
;n)d as jagged as flint stones. To h(‘d at sundown, and as(‘rmon 
ready if ye do hut look kindly at the waiting-wcuiidi or hum the 
ndraiii of a ditty.’ 

* llis hoiiK) may be hirger, but it could scarce be strict('r 
tlian that of my own fatlier,’ 1 remarked. 

‘I’ll warrant tluit,’ cried Reuben. ‘When W(». have been a 
morris-dancing, or having a Saturday night game of “kiss-iin 
thevring,” 01 “ “ parson- hjis-lost'“his-(!oat,” I liavc'- seen Ironside 
Joe stride past us, and cast a glance at us which hath frozen 
tlie smile uj)on our lips. I warrant that he Wf)uld liave aided 
Colonel Pride to slioot the Ixjhj's and liack down th^ maypoles.’ 

‘ ’Twere frati’icid(‘ for such ii man to shoot a bear,’ quoth 
Sir Gervas, ‘with ail resi)ect, friend Clarke, for your honoured 
])rogenitor.’ 

‘No mor(> than for you to shoot at a popinjay,’ 1 answercjd, 
laughing; ‘but a; to tht‘. Mayor’s oiler, we can l)ut go to meat 
with him now, and should it prove irksome it will be easy for 
you to ]>lead some ('xcuse, and so get honourably quit of it. 
But bear in mind, Sir Gervas, that such house*, holds ar(i in very 
trutli dill e vent to any with which you are accpiaiuted, so curb 
your tongue or offence may come of it. Should 1 cry “hem ! ” 
or cough, it will be a sign to you that you had best beware.’ 

‘Agreed, young Solomon !’ cried he. ‘ It is, iiidei‘,d, well to 
have a pilot like yourself who knows these, godly waters. For 
my own j)art, T should mjvtu’ know how near I was to the shoals. 
But our fri<uids have; finished the battle of Ober what’s its 
name*, and an* ^‘.oming towards us. 1 trust, worthy Mr. Mayor, 
that your diffa'iilties liave been resolved?’ 

‘They are, sir,’ replied the Puritan. ‘I have been much 
(‘dified by your Colonel’s disc-our.se, ax^l I have little doubt tliat 
hv serving under him ye will jirofit much by his ripe (*xperienet\’ 

‘ Very like, sir, v<uy like,’ said Sir Gervas caielessly. 
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‘ But it is nigh one o’clock/ the Mayor continued, ‘ our frail 
flesh’ cries aloud for meat and drink. I beg that ye will do mo 
the -favour to accompany me to my humble dwelling, where we 
shall find tlu^ household board already dressed.’ 

With these words he led the way out of the hall and pact^d 
slowly down F ore Streep, the people falling back to right and to 
left as he passed, and raising their caps to dd**^him reverence. 
Here and there, as he pointed out to us, arrangements had been 
made for barring the road with strong chains to jn'event any 
sudden rush of cavalry. In places, too, at the c.orm^r of a house;, 
a hole had been knockeil in the masonry through which peeped 
the dark muzzle of a carronade or wall-piece. These ])recautions 
were the more necessary as several bodies of the Royal Horse, 
besides the one which we had r(‘pidsed, were known to be With- 
in the Deane., ami the town, deprived of its ramj)artt?, was open 
to an incursion from any daring commander. 

The chief magistrate’s house was a squat square-faced stone 
building within a court which opened on tb East Street. The 
peaked oak door, spangled with broad iron nails, luid a gloomy 
and surly as|)ect, but the hall within was lightful ainl airy, with 
a bright ix)lished cedar planking, and higli panelling of some 
dark-graiae(^ wo«d which gave forth a pleasant smell as of violets. 
A broad flight of steps rose up from the farther end of the hidl, 
down which as we entered a young sweet-fae.ed maid came trip- 
ping, with an old dame behind her, who bore in her hands a 
pile of fresh iiapery. At the sight of us the elder one retreated 
u[> the stairs again, whilst the younger came flying down three 
steps at a time, tlirew her arms round the old Mayor’s neck, 
and kissed him fondly, looking hard into his face the while, as 
a mother gazes into that of a child with wliom she fears that 
aught may have gone amiss. 

‘Weary again, daddy, weary again,’ she said, shaking her 
head anxiously, with a small white hand upon each of liis 
shoulders. ‘ Indeed, and indeed, thy spirit is greater than thy 
strength.’ 

‘ Nay, nay, hiss,’ said ho, passing his hand fondly over her 
rich brown hair. The workman must toil until the hour of 
rest is rung. This, gentlemen, is my granddaughter Kuth, 
the solo relic of my family and the light of mine old age. 
The whole grove hath been cut down, and only the oldest oak 
and the youngest sapling Jeft. These cavali(u*s, little one, have 
come from afar to serve the cause, and they have done us the 
honour to accept of our jioor hospitality.’ 
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‘Ye arc come in good time, gentlemen,’ she answered, 
looking us straiglit in the eyes with a kindJy smile as a sisttir 
might greet her brothers. ‘ The household is gathered round 
the table and the meal is ready.’ 

‘ But not more ready than we,’ cried the stout old burgher. 
‘T)o thou conduct our guests to their places, whilst I seek my 
room and doff Jbhese robes of office, with my chain and tippet, 
ere I break my fast.’ 

Following our fair guide we ]>assed into a very large and 
lofty room, the walls of which were wainscoted with carvcid 
oak, . and hung at either end with ta])estry. The floor was 
tesselated after the French fasliion, and •plentifully strewn with 
skins and rugs. At one end of the ajiartracnt stood a great 
white marble fireplace, like a small room in itself, fitted up, iis 
was the ancient custom, with an iron stand in the centre, and 
with broad stone benches in the recess on either side. Lines 
of hooks above the chimneypiece had been used, as I surmise, 
to support arms, for the Avealthy merchants of England Were 
wont to keep enough in their houses to at least equip their 
apprenti(a;s and craftsmen. They had now, however, been 
removi^d, nor was there any token of the troublous times 
save a single heap of pikes and halberds piled together in a 
corner. 

Down the centre of this room there ran a long and massive 
table, which was surrounded by thirty or forty people,' the 
greater part of whom were men. They were on their feet as 
we entered, and a grave-faced man at the farther end was 
drawling forth an interminable grace, Avhich ^^egan as a thanks- 
giving for food, but wandered away into questions of Church 
and State, and filially ended in a siijiplication for Israel now in 
arms to do battle for tlie Lord. While this was proceeding we 
stood in a grouji by the door with our caps doffed, and spent 
our time in observing the company more closely than we coiild 
have done with courtesy had their eyes not been cast down 
and their thoughts elsewhere. 

They Avere of all ages, from gr(*y beards down to lads scarce 
out of their teens, all Avith the same solemn and austere expres- 
sion of countenance, and clad in the same homely and sombre 
garlx Save their wide white collars and cuffs, not a string of 
any colour lessened the sad severity of their attire. Their 
black coats and doublets were cut straight and close, and their 
cordovan leather shoes, which in the days of our youth Avere 
usually the seat of some little ornament, wore uniformly square- 

M 
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toed and tied with sad-coloured ribbon. Most of thorn wore 
plain sword-belts of untanned hide, but the weapons them- 
selves, with their broad felt hats and black cloaks, were 
laid under th('. benches or placed upon the settles which lined 
the walls. They stood with th(ur hands clasped and their 
heads bent, listening to the untimely address, and occasionally 
by some groan or exedamation testifying that the preacher’s 
words had moved them. 

The overgrown grace came at last to an end, when the 
(jom])any sat silently down, and proceeded without pause or 
ceremony to attack tlie great joints which smoked before them. 
Our young hosti'ss led us to the end of the table, where a high 
carved chair with a black cushion upon it marked the ])osition 
of the master of the house. Mistress Timewell seated herself 
upon the right of the Mayor’s ])lace, with Sir (lervas beside 
her, while th(‘. post of honour up<jn the left was assigned to 
Saxon. On my left sat Lockarby, whose eyes 1 observed had 
been fixed in undisguised and all-absorbing admiration upon 
the Puritan maiden from the first moment that he had seen 
her. The table was of no great breadth, so that we could talk 
across in s})itc of the clatter of plates and dishes, the bustle of 
servants, and the dee]> murmur of voices. 

‘ This is my father’s household,’ said our hostess, addressing 
Inu’self to Saxon. ‘There is not one of them who is not in his 
employ, lie hath many apprentices in the wexd trade. We 
sit down forty to meat (^very day in the y(iar.’ 

‘ And to right good fare, too,’ quotli Saxon, glancing down 
the table. ‘Salgj^on, ri1)s of Ixicf, loin of mutton, veal, pasties — 
what could man wish for raore^ Plenty of good liome-brewcHl, 
too, to wash it down. If worthy Master Timewcdl c.aii arrange 
tbiit the army be victualled after the same fashion, 1 for one 
shall be beholden to him. A cu]> of dirty water and a charred 
morsel cooked on a ramrod over the camp fire arc like to take 
the place of these toothsome dainties.’ 

‘Is it not best to^have faith?’ said tlie Puritan maiden. 
‘ Shall not the Almighty feed llis soldiers even as Elisha was 
fed in the wilderness and Hagar in the desert ? ’ 

‘Aye,’ exclaimed ji lanky-haired, swarthy young man who 
sat u])on the right of Sir Grc.rvas, ‘He will provide for us, 
even as the stream of water guslied forth out of dry places, 
even as the quails and the manna lay thick upon barren soiL’ 

‘ So I trust, young si^’ quoth Saxon, ‘ hut we must noni^ 
th# less arrange a victuattrain, with a stalT of wains, duly 
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numbered, and an intcndant over each, after the German 
fashion. Such things should not be left to chance.’ 

Pretty Mistress Timewell glanced up with a half startled look 
at this remark, as though shocked at the want of faith implied 
in it. Her thoughts miglit have taken the form of words had 
not her father entered the room at the moment, the whole com- 
I)any rising and bowing to him as he advanced to his seat. 

‘ Be seated, friends,* said he, with a wave of his hand ; 

‘ we arc a homely folk, Colonel Saxon, and the old-time virtue 
of res})ect for our elders has not entirely forsaken us. I trust, 
liuth,’ he continued, ‘ that thou hast seen to the wants of our 
guests.’ 

We, all prot(isted that we had never received such attention 
and hospitality. 

‘ ’Tis well, 'tis well,’ said the good wool- worker. ‘But your“ 
])lates are clear and your glasses empty. William, look to it ! 
A good workman is ever a good trcmcherman. If a ’j)rentice 
of mine cannot clean his platter, I know that I shall get little 
from him with carder and teazel. Thew and sinew need build- 
ing up. A slice from that round of beef, William ! Touching 
that same battle of Ober-Graustock, Colonel, what part was 
l)layed in the fray by that regiment of Pandour hoyse, in which, 
as .1 understand, thou didst hold a commission?* 

This was a question on which, as may be imagined, Saxon 
had nuich to say, and tlie pair were soon involved in a heated 
discussion, in which the exj)eriences of Rounchvay Down and 
Marstou Moor were balanced against the results of a score of 
unpronounceable lights in the Styrian Aljas and along the 
Danube. Stephen Timewell in his lusty youth had led first a 
troof) and then a r(*giment through the wars of the Parliament, 
from Chalgrove Field to the final battle at Worcester, so tfiat 
his warlike passages, though less varied and extensive than 
those of our companion, were enough to enable him to form 
and hold strong opinions. These were in the main the same 
as those of the soldier of fortune, but when their ideas differed 
upon any ])oint, there arose forthwith such a cross-fire of 
military jargon, such speech of estacados and palisados, such 
(jomparisons of fight horse and heavy, of pikemen and mus- 
queteers, of Ijanzknechte, Leaguers, and on-falls, that the 
unused car became bewildered with the babble. At last, on 
some question of fortification, the ly^ayor drew his outworks 
with the s}x»ons and knives, o% which 8axon opened his 
parallels with lines of bread, and pushing them rapidly* up 
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wiili travel’sc^s and covored ways, lie established himself upon 
the re-entering angle of the Mayor's redoubt. This opened up 
a fresh (jucstion as t6 eoiinter-mines, with the result that the 
dispute raged with renewed vigour. 

Whilst this friendly strife was proceeding between the 
(dders, Sir Gervas J(jrome and IVlistress Kuth had fallen into 
conversation at the other side of the table. T have seldom 
seen, my dear children, so beautiful a face as that of this 
Puritan damsel ; and it was beautiful with that sort of modest 
and maidenly ('.omelinoss where the features derive their sweet- 
ness from the sweet soul which shines through them. The 
perfectly-moulded body appeared to be but the outer expression 
of the perfect spirit within. Her dark-brown hair swejit back 
from a broad and white forehead, which surmounted a pair of 
well-marked eyebrows and large blue thoughtful eyes. Th(*. 
whole cast of her f(‘atures was gentle and dove-like, y(jt there 
Avas a firmness in the mouth and delicate prominence of the 
chin which might indicate that in times of trouble and danger 
the little maid would })rove to be no unworthy descendant of 
the Roundhead soldier and IHiritan magistrate. I doubt not 
that where more loud-tongued and assertive dames might be 
cowed, the Mayor's soft-voiced daughter would begin to cast 
off her gentler disposition, and to show the stronger nature 
which underlay it. it amused me much to listen to the (efforts 
which Sir Gervas made to (jon verse with her, for the damsel 
and ho lived so entirely in two different worlds, that it took all 
his gallantry and ready wit to k(}ep on ground which would be 
intelligible to her. 

‘ No doubt you spend much of your time in reading, Mistress 
Ruth,' ho remarked. ‘ It jmzzles me to think what else you can 
do so far from town ? ’ 

‘ Town ! ' said she in surprise. ‘ Wliat is Taunton but a 
town ? ’ 

‘Heaven forbid that I vshould deny it,' replied Sir Gervas, 
‘more especially in the presence of so -many worthy burghers, 
who have the nanuj of being somewhat jealous of the honour 
of their native city. Yet the fact remains, fair mistress, that 
the town of London so far transcends all other towns that it 
is called, even as T called it just now, the town.' 

‘ Is it so very large, then ? ' slio cried, with ])retty won<ler. 
‘ But new houses are building in Taunton, outside the old walls, 
and beyond Shuttern, and^omo even at the other side of the 
river. Perhaps in time it may be as large.' 
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‘Tf all the ft)lk.s in Taunton were to ho added to London/ 
said Sir Gervas, ‘no one there would observe that there had 
beeu any increase.’ 

‘i'^’ay, there you are laughing at me. That is against all 
reason/ cried tlje country maiden. 

‘ Your grandfather will bear out my words/ said Sir Gervas. 
‘ Jlut to return to your reading, I’ll warrant that there is not 
a page of S(;udery and her “(iraiid ('yriis” wliieh you have 
not read. You are familiar, doubtless, with every sentiment 
in Cowley, or Waller, or J )i*yden ’ 

‘Who are theses?’ she asked. ‘At what chun‘h do they 
preac'.h V * • 

‘Faith!’ cried the baronet, with a laugh, ‘honest .7 (din 
jireacdies at the church of Will Unwin, commonly known as 
Will’s, where many a time it is two in the morning before h(» 
comes to the end of his sermon. But why this (piestion ? Do 
you think that no one may put pen to [>aper uidess they have 
also a right to wear a gowm and climb up to a pulpit? I had 
thought that all of your sex had read Dryden. Pray, what ar(^ 
your own favourite books?’ 

‘Tberci is Alleine’s “Alarm to the Unconverted/” said sb(\ 
‘ Ft is a stirring work, and one which liath wroiiglii; much good. 
TFast thou not found it to fructify within thee?’ 

‘I have not rc^ad tb(‘. book you name,’ Sir G(uvas confess(Ml. 

‘ Not r(!ad it?’ she cried, with rais(*(l (eyebrows. ‘Tiuly I 
had thought that every one had read the “Alarm.” What dost 
thou think, them, of “ Faithful Contendings ” ? ’ 

‘ I have not read it.’ 

‘ ( )r of I Baxter’s Sermons ? ’ she asked. 

‘ 1 have not read them.’ 

‘Of Jlull’s “Spirit Cordial,” then?’ 

‘ 1 have not r(?ad it.’ 

Mistress liuth Time well stared at him in undisguised 
wonder. ‘You may think me ill-bred to say it, sir,’ she r(‘- 
marked, ‘ but I ciinnot but marvel wher(‘. you have betm, or 
what you have d(me all your life. Y'^hy, the very children in 
the street have read tliesc books.’ 

‘In truth, such works come little in our W'ay in London,’ 
Sir Gervas answered. ‘A play of George Etheregt^’s, or a 
jingle of Sir John Suckling’s is lighter, though mayhap less 
wholesome food for the mind. A ujan in London may keep 
pace with the world of letters witliout mmih reading, for what 
with the gossip of the coffee-houses and the news-letters that 
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fall in his way, and the babble of poets or wits at the assem- 
blies, with mayhap an eveniiip; or two in the wecik at the 
playhouse, with VanlRrugh or Farquhar, one can never j)art 
company for long with the muses. Then, after the play, if a 
man is in no humour for a turn of luck at thei^ green table at 
the Groom Porter’s, he may stroll down to the Coca Tree if he 
be a Tory, or to St. James’s if he be a Whig, and it is ten to 
one if the talk turn not upon the turning of alcaics, or the 
contest between blank v«rse or rhyme. Then one may, after 
an arrii'ire supper, drop into Will’s or Slaughter’s and find Old 
John, with Tickell and Congreve and the rest of tlieni, hard at 
v^rk on the dramatic unities, or poetical justice, or some such 
matter. I confess that my own tastes lay little in that line, 
for about that hoifr I was likely to be worse employed with 
wine-hask, dice-box, or ’ 

‘ Hem ! hem ! ’ cried I warningly, for several of the 
Puritans were listening with faces wliich expre,ssed anything 
but approval. 

‘ What you say of Tjoiidon is of much interest to me,’ said 
the Puritan maiilen, ‘though tliese names and ] daces have 
little meaning to my ignorant ears. You did speak, howevtu*, 
of the playhouse. Surely Jio worthy man goes near thosi*, 
sinks of iniquity, the baited traps of the. Evil One? Has not 
the g(X)d and sanctifie.d Master Bull declarcxl from the pulpit 
that they are the gathering-placid of the froward, the chosen 
haunts of the jierverse Assyrians, as d<'ingerous to the soul as 
any of those Papal steeple-houses wherein the creature is sacri- 
hdgiously confounded with the Creator ? ’ 

‘ Well and truly spoken, Mistress Time well,’ cried the lean 
young Puritan upon the right, \vho had been an attimtive 
listener to the whole conversation. -There is more evil in 
such houses than even in the cities of the plain. 1 doubt not 
that the. wrath of the Lord will descend upon th(*.m, and diistroy 
them, and wreck them utterly, toge.ther witli the dissedute nuui 
and abandoned women Avho frecpieni them.’ 

‘Your strong opinions, friend,’ said Sir Oervas quietly, ‘ are 
borne out doubtless by your full knowledgii of the subject. 
How often, prythee, have you been in thesid playliouses which 
you are so ready to decry ? ’ 

‘ I thank the Lord that I have never been so far tempted from 
tlie straight path as to set toot within one,’ the Puritan answered, 

‘ nor have I ever been in > that great sewer which is called 
I.»ondon. I trust, however, that 1 with others of the faithful 
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Jiiay find onr way tliitlioi* witli our tucks at our sides ere this 
Imsiiiess is finished, when we shall not lie content, 1^11 warrant, 
with sliuttin^ these homes of vice, as Cromwell did, hut we 
shall not leave one stone n]>on an^)thei*, and shall sow tho sjjot 
with salt, that it iiiay he a hissing and a byword amongst the 
people.’ 

‘You are right, John Derrick,’ said the Mayor, who had 
overheard the latter part of liis remarks. ‘ Yet niethinks that 
a lower tone and a. more backward manner wuuild become you 
iKitter when you are syx'aking with your master's guests. Touclr 
ing thes(3 same playhousc^s, Colonel, when w(‘ have carried the 
upj)er hand tliis tinier, we shall not allow the old tare.s to check 
tlie new wheat. We knoAV what fniit these jJaces have born(‘ 
ill the days of Charles, the Clwynnes, the' Palmers, and the 
wdiole base ci'cw of f(»ul lecherous parasites. Have you ever 
been in London, Captain Clarke?’ 

‘ Nay, sir; 1 am country born and lired.’ 

‘ The better man you,’ said our liost. ‘ I have been there 
twi(?(‘. The first time w’as in the days of the Kunij), when 
Lambert brought in liis division to overawe the Commons. 1 
was then (piartered at the sign of th(^ Four CroS.^es in Soutiu 
wark, then kept by a worthy man, one John D^dman, with 
'whom 1 had much edifying speech (!(»n(a*rning predestination. 
All was quiet and sober then, J jiromise you, and you might 
have walked from Westminster to the Tower in tlie d(‘ad of the 
night without hearing aught save the murmur of ])rayer and 
thi3 clianting of hymns. Not a rufiler or a wench was in the 
stn^ets afti.w dark, nor any one save staid citizens upon tludr 
business, or the halberdiers of the 'watch. Tlie second visit 
which I made was over this business of the levelling of tht' 
ramparts, when 1 and neiglibour Foster, the gloviu’, w^ero sent 
at the lu'ad of a dejmtation from this town to the Ih’ivy Council 
of Charles. Who could have credited tliat a few years would 
have made such a change? Every evil thing that had been 
stamjied underground had spawned and flustered until its vermin 
brood flooded the streets, and the godly wTve themselves driviui 
to shun the light of day. Apollyon had indeed triumphed for 
awhile. A quiet man could not 'walk the highways without 
being elbowed into the kennel by swaggering swaslibucLlers, or 
accosted by painted hussies. Padders and michers, laced cloaks, 
jingling spurs, slashed hoots, tall pliynes, bullies and pimps, 
oaths and blasphemies — I promise you hell was waxing fat. Even 
in the solitude of one’s coach one was not free from the robber.’ 
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‘ How that, sir ? ’ asked Reuben. 

‘ Why marry, in this wise. As I was the sufferer I have 
the best riglit to tell the tale. Ye must know that after our 
reception — which was cold enough, for we M^ere about as weleome 
to the Privy Council as the hearth-tax man ]§ to the village 
housewife — we were asked, more as I guess from derision than 
from courtesy, to the evening lev^e at Buckingham Palace. 
We would both fain have l>een excused from going, but we 
feared that o\ir refusjil might give undue offence, and so hinder 
tlie success of our mission. My homespun garments were some- 
what rough for such an occasion, yet 1 determined to appear 
in them, with the addition of a new” bla(;k baize waistcoat faced 
with silk, and a good periwn'g, for which I gave three pounds 
ten shillings in the Hay market.* 

The young Puritan opposite turiKnl u]) his eyes and mur- 
mured something about ‘ sacrificing to I )agon,’ which fortunately 
for him was inaudible to the high-si)irited old man. 

‘ It was 1)11 1 a worldly vanity,* quoth the Mayor ; ‘ for, with 
all deference, Sir Gervas J(jr()me, a man*s own hair jirranged 
with some taste, and with perhaps a sprinkling of powder, is to 
my mind the fittest ornament to his bead. It is tin? contciiits 
and not the Aiase which availeth. Having donned this fri])j)ery, 
good Mastei* Foster and I hired a calash and drove to the Palace. 
Wo were deep in grave and, 1 trust, ])rolitabl(} converse R])eoding 
through the endless streets, when of a sudden I felt a sharp tug 
at my liead, and my hat fluttered dowui on to my knei‘S. 1 
raised my bands, and lo ! they came ui)on my bart? i)ate. Tlu'. 
wig had vanished. We were rolling dowui Fleet Street at tin* 
moment, and there was no one in tlie calasli save neighbour 
I^\>ster, who Sat as astounded as I. We lookcnl liigli and low', 
on the seats Jind beneath them, Imt not a sign <if tlie jxu’iwig 
was th(‘re. It was gone utterly and without a trace.* 

‘ YHiither then 1 * we askiid with one voice. 

‘That was the question which w'e s(‘,t ourselves to solve. 
b\n‘ a moment I do assnr(i ye that we bidlioiight us that it 
might he a judgment upon us for our attention to such carnal 
folli(*s. Then it crossed my mind that it might Ixi tlie doing 
of some malicious sprite, as the Drummer of Ted worth, or 
those who occasioned the divSturhaiices no very long time 
since at the old ( last House at Little Burton here in Bomer- 
setshired With this thpiight we liallooed to the coachman, 
and told him what had occurred to us. The fellow came 
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down from his pendi, and having hoard our story, he burst 
straightway into much foul language, and walking round to 
the back of his cialash, sliowod us tliat a slit had Ijoon made 
in the leather wherewith it was fashioned. Through this the 
thief liad thrust his hand and had drawn my wig throiigli 
the hole, resting the while on the crossbar of the coach. It 
was no uncommon thing, he said, and the wig-snatc.heis were 
a numerous body wdio waited beside tlie ]K‘.riike-maker’s shops, 
and when they saw a customer conui forth with a purchase 
which Wiis worth their pains they would follow him, and, 
should he chance to drive, deprive him of it in this fashion. 
Be that as it may, 1 never saw my wig again, and had to pur- 
cliase another before I couhl venture into the royal presences. ’ 

‘ A strange adventure truly,’ exclaimed Baxoii. * How fared 
it witli you for th(‘. remainder of the evening ? ’ 

‘ But scurvily, for Charles’s face, wdiicli Avas black (uiough 
at all times, was blackest of all to us ; nor was his brother 
tli(‘< Pa]»ist more complaisant. They had but brought us there 
that th(^y might dazzle us w’ith their glitter and gee>gaws, 
in order that we might ])ear a fimi report of them back to 
the “\\"(ist with us. There were, sup]>lo-ba(‘ked courtiers, and 
strutting nobles, and hussies wdth tludr shouldf^^s bare, who 
should for all tlnur liigh birth have been sent to Bridewell as 
readily as any poor girl who ever walked at the cart’s tail. 
Th(‘n tliere were the gentlemen of the cliamher, witli cinna- 
mon ami pluni-eoloured coats, and a brave show of gold lace 
and silk and ostiicih feather. Neighbour Foste,r and 1 felt as 
two crows might do Avho liave wandered among the peacocks. 
Yet we l)arc in mind in whose image we were fashiemed, and 
we canh'd ourselves, I trust, as independent English burghers. 
Ilis (trace of Biickingluini liad his flout at us, and Rochester 
siuMived, and the woukjii simpered ; hut we stood four square, 
my friend ami I, discussing, as 1 well reinemhcr, the most 
precious doc,trines of election and reprobation, without giving 
much heed either to those who mocked us, ov to the. gamesters 
upon our left, or to the dancers upon our right. So W(‘ stood 
throughout the evening, until, finding that they could get little 
sport from us, my Lord Clarendon, the Chancellor, gave us the 
word to retire, wliicli wo did at our leisure after saluting tin' 
King and the company.’ 

‘Nay, that 1 should never hav(^ done ! ’ cried the young 
Puritan, who had listened intently to his elder’s narrative. 

‘ W ould it not have been more fitting to have raised up your 
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hands and ca-llod down vengeanco upon them, as the holy man 
of old did upon the wicked cities 1 ’ 

‘ More fitting, quotha ! ’ said the Mayor impatiently. ‘ It 
is moat fitting that youth should l)e silent until his opinion is 
asked on such matters. (lod’s wrath comes wdth hiaden feet, 
hut it strikes witli iron hands. In His own good time JI(» 
has judged when the cup of these meh's iniquities is over- 
flowing. It is not for us to instruct Him. Curses have, as 
the wise man said, a hahit of coming home to roost. Bear 
that in mind, Master Jolni Derrick, and he not too liberal 
with them.’ 

The young ai)preiitice, for such ho was, ho^ved \his h(*ad 
sullenly to the rehuke, whilst the Mayor, after a shoVt pause, 
resumed his story. 

‘Being a fine night,’ said he, ‘we chose to walk hack to 
our lodgings ; hut nev(^r shall 1 forget the wicked sccuies wdiere- 
with we were encountered on the way. Cood Master Hunyan, 
of Elstow, might hav(i added some pages to his account of 
Vanity Fair had he been with us. The women, he-patcluHlj 
he-ruddled, and brazen ; the men swaggering, roistering, cursing 
— ^the brawling, the dra]»bing, and the drunken luiss ! It was 
a fit kingdom to ho ruled over by such a court. At last w(i 
had made our way to more ([uiet streets, and were lioj)ing that 
our adventures were at an end, when of a sudden there caim*. 
a rush of half-drunken cavaliers from a side street, who set 
upon the pjissers-hy with their swords, as though we had fallen 
into an ambuscade of savages in some Baynim country. They 
were, as I surmise, of the same breed as those of whom th(‘ 
excellent John Milton wrote: “The sons of Belial, flown with 
insolence and wine.” Alas 1 my memory is not what it was, 
for at one time I could say by rote wholes books of that noble 
and godly poem.’ 

‘And, pray, how fared ye with these rnfflers, sir?’ I asked. 

‘They beset us, and some few other honest citizens who 
were wending their ways homewards, and waving their naked 
swords they called upon us to lay down our arms and pay homage. 
“To whom?” I asked. They pointed to one of their number 
who was more gaudily dressed and somewhat drunker than the 
rest “This is our most sovereign liege,” they cried. “ Sove- 
reign over whom?” I asked. “Over the Tityre Tus,” they 
answered. “ Oh, most barbarous and cuckoldy citizen, do you 
not recognise that you have fallen into the hands of that most 
noble ijorder ? ” “This is not your real monarch,” said T, “for 
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he is down beneath us chained in the pit, where some day he 
will gather his dutiful subjects around him.” ^*Lo, he hath 
spoken treason ! ” they cried, on which, without much more ado, 
they set upon us with sword and dagger. ^Neighbour Foster 
and I placed our back^gainst a wall, and with our (doaks round 
our left arms we made play with our tucks, and managed to put 
in one or two of the old Wigan Lane ras]jei's. In particular, 
friend Foster pinked the King in such wise that his Majesty 
ran howling down the strec^t like a gored bull*])up. We were 
beset by numbers, however, and might liave ended our mission 
then and there had not the watch appeared u])on the scene, 
struck U}) our weapons witli their halberAs, and so arrested the 
whole party. Whilst the fray lasted the burghers from the 
adjoining houses were pouring water upon us, as thougli wo 
were cats on the tihjs, which, though it did not cool our ardour 
in the light, left us in a scurvy and unsavoury condition. In 
this guise we were dragged to the round-house, where we sj)ent 
the night amidst bullies, thieves, and orange wenches, to whom 
1 am proud to say that both neighlxair Foster and iiiysdf spoke 
some Avords of joy and comfort. In the morning we 'wen^ released, 
fnid fortliwith shook the dust of London from our h^et; noi' 
do I ever wish to return thither, unless it be at thejuiad of our 
Somersetsliire regiments, to see King Monmouth don the crown 
whicli he had wrested in fair fight from the Popish perverter.' 

As Master Stephen Timc^w’ell ended his tale a general 
sliufhing ami rising announced the coiichision of the meal. Tlu? 
coinj»any filed slowly out in order of seniority, all wearing the 
same gloomy and earnest exj)ression, with grave gait and down- 
cast eyes. These l*uritan w^ays were, it is true, familiar to me 
from (jhildhood, yet I had never before seen a large house- 
hold conforming to them, or marked their effect upon so 
many young men. 

‘ You shall bide behind for a wdiile,' said the Mayor, as we 
were about to follow the others. ‘William, do you bring a ffask 
of the old green sealed sack. These creature comforts 1 do not 
prodU(‘e liefore my la<ls, for beef and honest malt is the fittest 
food for such. On occasion, however, I' am of Pauhs o])inion, 
that a flagon of wine among friends is no bad thing for mind or 
for body. You can away now, sweetheart, if yon have aught 
to engage you.’ 

‘ l)o you go out again?’ asked Mi^ress Kutli. 

‘Presently, to tlie town-hall. The survey of anus is not. 
yet complete.’ 
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‘ I shall have your robes re^dy, and also tlui rooms of our 
guests/ she answered, and so, with a bright smile to us, tripped 
away ui)on her duty. 

‘ I would that 1 could order our town as tliat maiden orders 
this house, ^ said the Mayor. ‘There is ^lot a want that is not 
su})plied before it is felt. She reads my thoughts and acts uj)on 
them ere my li})s have time to form them. If I have still 
strength to spend in the public service, it is because my privah^ 
life is full of restful peace. Do not fear the sacik, sirs. It 
cometh from Brooke and Hellier^s of Abcliurch Lane, and may 
bo relied upon.’ ^ 

‘Which showeth that one good thing cometh' out of 
London,’ remarked Sir Oervas. 

‘Aye, truly,’ said the old man, smiling. ‘But what think 
ye of my young men, sir? They must needs he of a very 
dilFerent class to any with whom you an*, acquainted, if, as I 
understand, you have*, frecpientcid court circles.’ 

‘ Wliy, marry, they are good enough young men, no doubt/ 
Sir Gervas answered lightly. ‘Methinks, howev(*.r, that th(‘re 
is a want of sap about them. It is not blood, but sour buttiu’- 
niilk that flows in their veins.’ 

‘ Nay, nay/ the Mayor responded warmly. ‘ Tlior(*. you do 
them an injustice. Their passi(ms and heelings are under con- 
trol, as the skilful rider kee])s his horse in hand ; hut they are 
as surely there as is the speed and endurance of the animal. 
Did you observe the godly youth who sat ujion your riglit, 
whom I liad occasion to rej)rove more tluiii once for over-zeal? 
lie is a lit examph*. of how a man may take thti up[)er hand of 
ins f(*elings, and keep them in control.’ 

‘ And how has he done so?’ I asked. 

‘Why, between friends/ quoth the Mayor, ‘it was but 
last Lady-day that he asked the hand of my granddaughter 
Ruth in marriage. TTis time is neaidy served, and his fatlier, 
Sam Derrick, is an honourable craftsman, so that the match 
would have been no unfitting one. Tin*, maiden turned 
against him, however — young girls will have their fancies — 
and the matter came to an end. Yet here he dwells und(*.r 
^the same roof- tree, at lier elbow from morn to night, with luiver 
a sign of that passion which cmi scarce have died out so soon. 
Twice my wool warehouse hath been nigh burned to the ground 
since then, and twice he hath headed those who fought tlie 
flames. There are not many whose suit hath been rc^jected who 
would bear themselves in so resigned and patient a fashion.’ 
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‘ I am prej)ared to find that your judgment is the correct 
one,* said Sir (rervas JeromeC I have learned to distrust 
too hasty dislikes, and bear in mind that couplet of John 
Dryden — 

“ Errors, like straws, upon the surface flow. 

He who woulrf* search for pearls must Jive below.” ’ 

‘ Or worthy Dr. Samuel Jfutler,* said Saxon, ‘who, in his 
immortal poem of “ Hudibras,** says — 

“The fool can only see the skin ; 

The wise man tries to peep within.” ' 

• 

• ‘ T wonder, Coloiud Baxon,* said OTir host severedy, ‘ tlmt 
you sliould speak favourably of that liccuitious pcxmi, which is 
com})osed, as I have heard, for the sole purpose of casting 
ridicule u[)on the godly. 1 should as soon have ex])ccted to 
h(‘iir you ])raisc the wicked and foolish work of Hobbes, with 
his mischievous thesis, “A Deo rex, a reg(‘ lex.*” 

‘It is true that 1 contemn and despise the use which 
Jhithu’ hath made of liis satire,* said Saxon adroitly; ‘yet J 
may admire the satire its(‘.lf, just as one may admin*, a dama- 
scened blade without apjn’oving of the quarrtd in which it is 
drawn.* 

‘Tlie.se distinctions are, I fear, too subtle for my old brain,* 
said the stout old Phritan. ‘ This England of ours is divided into 
two camp.s, that of God and that of Antichrist. He who is not 
with us is against u.s, nor shall any who serve under the deviPs 
baniuir have anything from me save my scorn and the sharp 
edg(^ of my sword.* 

‘Well, well,’ said Saxon, filling up his glass, ‘I am no 
Laodicean or time-server. The cause shall not find me wanting 
with tongue or with sword.* 

‘ Of that I am well convinced, my worthy fri(‘.nd,* the 
Mayor answered, ‘ami if I have spoktui over sharply you 
will hold me excused. But I regret to have evil tidings to 
aniiouncc to you. I have not told the commonalty lest* it cast 
them down, but I know that adversity will be ])ut the wh(*t- 
stone to give your ardour a finer edge. Argyle’s rising has • 
failed, and he and his companions are ])risoners in the hands of 
the man who never knew what ]uty was.* 

We all .started in our chairs at thi.s, and looked at 
one another aghast, save only Sir Gervas Jerome, w^pse 
natural serenity was, I am well convinced, proof against any 
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disturbance. For you may remember, my children, that I stated 
when I first took it in hand to" narrate to you these passages 
of my life, that the hopes of Monmouth's party rested very 
much upon the raid which Argyle and tlie Scottish exiles had 
made upon Ayrshire, where it was hoped that they would 
create such a disturbance as would divert a good share of 
King James’s forces, and so make our march to London less 
difficult. This was the more confidently expected sintio 
Argyle’s own (istates lay u])on that side of Scotland, where 
he could raise five thousand swordsmen among his own clans- 
men. The western counties abounded, too, in fi(‘.rce zealots 
who were ready to aS'sert the cause of the Covenant, and who 
had proved themselves in Jiiany a skirmish to be valijitit 
warriors. With the help of the Highlanders and of the 
Covenantors it sofuned certain that Argyle would be able to 
hold his own, the more so since he took with him to Scotland 
the English Puritan Rumbold, and many others skilled in 
warfai'c. This sudden news ^ his total defeat and downfall 
was therefore a heavy blow, since it turned the whohj forces of 
the Covernment upon ourselves. 

‘ Have you the news from a trusty source?' asked Decimus 
Saxon, after a long sileiuie. 

‘ It is beyond all doubt or question,' Master Stephen Tiuk*.- 
well answered. ‘Yet I can well understand your surprise, for 
the Duke had trusty councillors with him. There was Sir 
Patrick Hume of Polwarth ' 

‘All talk and no fight,' said Saxon. 

And Richard Ruin])old.' 

‘ All fight and no talk,' (|uoth our companion. ‘ He should, 
methinks, have rendered a better account of himself.' 

‘Then there was Major Elphinstonc.' 

‘ A bragging fool ! ' (;ried Saxon. 

‘And Sir John Cochrane.' 

‘A captious, long-tongued, short-wittod sluggard,' said the 
soldier of fortune. ‘The expedition was doomed from the first 
with such men at its head. Yet 1 had thought that could they 
have done nought else, they might at least have flung themselves 
into the mountain country, where these bare-legged caterans 
(iould have hold their own amid their native clouds and mists. 
All taken, you say ! It is a lesson and a warning to us. I tell 
you that unless Monmouth infuses more energy into his councils, 
and thrusts straight fo/the lieart instead of fencing and foin- 
ing at the extremities, wo shall find ourselves as Argyle and 
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Ruinbold. Wliat mean these two clays wasted at Ax minster 
at a time wlien every hour is of- import ? Is he, every time that 
lie brushes a party of militia aside, to stop forty-eight hours and 
chant “'J''e Dcums” when Churchill and Feversham are, as J 
know, pushing for the West with every available; man, and 
the Dutch grenadiers are swarming over like rats into a 
granary 

‘ You are very right, Colonel Saxon,’ the Mayor answered. 
‘ And I trust that when the King comes here we may stir him 
u]> to more prompt action. He has much need of more soldierly 
advisei's, for since Fhdclier hath gone there is hardly a man about 
him who hath been trained to arms.’ • 

‘Well,’ said Baxon moodily, ‘now that Argyle hath gone 
under we arc face to face with James, with nothing but our 
own good swords to trust to.’ 

‘ To them and to the justice of our cause. How like ye 
the news, young sirs? Has the wine lost its smack on account 
of it ? Are ye disi^osed to flilich from the standard of the 
Lord?’ 

‘Ju)r my own part I shall see the matter through,’ 
said I. 

‘And I shall bide where Micah Clarke bides,’ quoth Keuben 
Lockarhy. • 

‘ And to me,’ said Sir GervUvS, ‘ it is a matter of indifference, 
so long as 1 am in good company and there is something 
stiiTing.’ 

‘In that case,’ said the Mayor, ‘we had best each turn to 
his owui work, and have all ready for the King’s arrival. Until 
then I trust that ye will honour my humble roof.’ 

‘ 1 feiir that 1 cannot accept your kindness,’ Saxon answered. 
‘ When I am in harness I come and go early find late. 1 shall 
tluu’efoj'o take u]> my quarters in the inn, whieli is not very 
well furnished with victual, and yet can sujqily me with the 
simple fare, which with a black Jack of OcU»ber and a pipe of 
Trinidado is all 1 require.’ 

AkS Siixon was firm in this resolution the Mayor forbore 
to proSvS it upon him, but my two friends gladly joined with 
me in accepting the worthy wool-work cr’s offer, and took u]> 
(Hir (quarters for the time under his hospitable roof. 
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XIX 

Of a Braivl in the Night 

1)ecimu« 8 axon refused to avail himself of Master Timeweirs 
Jiouse and table for the reason, as I afterwards learned, that, 
the Mayor bein^ a lirm Presbyterian, lie thought it might stand 
him in ill stead with the Independents and other zealots were 
he to allow too great an intimacy to spring U]) between them. 
Indeed, my dears, from this time onward this cunning man 
framed his whohi life and actions in siudi a Avay as to make 
friends of the sectari(».s, ami to cause tlnmi to look upon him as 
their leader. For he had a hrm belief that in all such outbreaks 
as that in which w^e were engaged, the most extreme ])arty is 
sure in the end to gain the upper hand. ' Fanatics,’ lie said to 
me one day, ‘mean fiii-vour, and fervour imuins hard work, 
and hard work means power.’ That was the centre ])oint of all 
his plotting and sclunning. 

And lirst of all he set himself to show how excelhmt a 
•soldier he was, and he spared neitluir tinu*, nor work to imike 
this ap})arent. From morn till midday, and frf>m afternoon 
till night, we drilled and drilled until in very truth the shout- 
ing of the orders and the clatter of th(‘ arms became wearisome 
to our cars. The good burghers may well have thought that 
Colonel Saxon’s Wiltshire foot were as mu(;h jiart of the 
market-] ilace as the town cross or tlu^ yiarish stocks. There 
was much to be done in very little time, so much that many 
would have thought it hopehiss to attempt it. Not only was 
there the general muster of the regiment, but we had each to 
practise our own companies in their s(*veral drills, and to learn 
as best we could the names and the wants of the men. Yet 
our work was made easier to us by the assurance that it was 
not thrown away, for at every gathering our bumjikins stood 
more erect, and handled their weapons more deftly. From 
cock-crow to sun-down the streets resounded with ‘ Poise your 
muskets ! Order your muskets ! Rest your muskets ! Handle 
your primers ! ’ and all the other orders of the old manual 
exercise. 

As we became more soldierly we increased in numbeis, for 
our smart appearance drew, the jiick of the new-comers into our 
ranks. My own company swelled until it had to be divided, and 
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the others enlarged in j)r(>])ortion. Th(* bar()net^s musqiieteers 
mustered a full hundrecl, skilled for the most part in the use 
of the gun. Altog(itll(^r we s]>rang from three hundrecl to four 
hundred and fifty, and <uir <lrill inijirovcnl until we received 
praise from all sides on tin* state*, of our ni(‘ii. 

Late in the evening I was riding slowly hack to the house 
of Master Tiniewe.il wh(*n Keuhen clattnred after me, and he.- 
sought me to turn back with him to see a noteworthy sight. 
Though feeling litth* in the mood h)r such things, I turned 
Covenant and rode with liim dowui the hmgth of High Street, 
and into the suburb which is knowui as Shuttern, where my 
companion pulled up fit a bare barn-like building, and bade me 
look in through the window\ « 

The interior, which consist(*d of a single gn'.fit hall, tin* 
em})ty warehouse in which wool had used to be stored, was all 
alight wdth lam])s and candles. A great throng of men, whom 
1 recognis(*.d as belonging to my own company, (>r that of my 
(;om]>anion, lay about on either side, some smoking, some j>ray- 
ing, and some burnisluTig thedr arms. Dowm tlu* middle a line 
of bonf‘h(‘s lui,ji bocui drawui u]), on which there were st'ateil 
astraddle the whole hundr(;<l of tin*, baronet’s niusqueteers, each 
engaged in plaiting into a queue the hair of the man who sat 
in front of him. A boy W'alk(‘d uj> ami down with a jiot of 
grease, by the aid of -wbic.b wdtii soim* wdiijicord the 'work was 
going forward merrily. Hir (lervas liimself witli a great flour 
dredger sjit perched njioii a hale of w'ool at the head of the 
line, .and as quiekly as any (piene w^as finished he examined 
it through his ([iiizzing glass, and if it found favour in his 
(\ycs, daintily powdered it from liis dredger, wdUi as much care 
aivl reverence as though it were some service of the Church. 
JN^o cook seasoning a dish <*ould Inive added his s]>ice.s wath 
moroliicetv of judgment than our friend <lisplayed in whitening 
the pates of his comjmny. fllanc.ing up from his labours he saw’ 
our two smiling faces looking in at him through the wdndow, 
but his work wais too engrossing to allow him to leave it, and 
we rode off at last wdthoiit having speech with him. 

By this time the to'v\’’ii was very quiet and still, for the 
folk in those parts were early bed-goei’S, save when some special 
occasion kept them afoot. We rode slowly together thrf»ugh 
the silent streets, our horses’ hoofs ringing out sharp against 
the cobble stones, talking about such light matters as engager 
the mind of youth. Tlie moon was shiiuiig very brightly .above 
us, silvering the broad streets, and casting a fretwork of shadows 

N 
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from the and j)innaclos of tin'. <‘hurclies. At Master 

Timewoll’s eourtyard I sprang from my saildle, but Reuben, 
attracted by the peace and beauty of the scene, rode onwards 
with the intention of going as far as the town gate. 

I was still at work upon my girth Inic.kkvs, undoing iny 
harness, when of a sudden there came from the street a shout- 
ing and a rushing, with the clinking f>f blades, and my com- 
rade’s voice calling upon me for lielp. Drawing my sword 1 
ran out. 8ome little way down there was a clear s]:)ace, whitci 
with the moemshine, in the centre of which J (jaught a glimpse 
of the sturdy figure of my friend springing about with an 
activity for wliicli I ‘had never given him credit, and ex- 
changing sword thrusts with three or four nuui who wiire 
pressing him closely. ( )n th(‘, ground there lay a dark figure, 
and behind the struggling group KouImui’s mare reared and 
plunged in sympathy with her master’s peril. As .1 rushed 
down, shouting and waving my sword, the assailants took flight 
down a side street, save one, a tall sinewy swordsman, who 
rushed in upon Reuben, stabbing furiously at him, and cursing 
liim the while fur a spoil-sport. To my horror l^saw, as I ran, 
the fellow’s blade slip inside my friemrs guard, who threw up 
his arms and fell prostrate, while the other with a final thrust 
dashed off Sown one of the narrow winding lanes which lead 
from East Street to the banks of the Tone. 

‘For Heaven’s sake where are you hurt?’ I criexl, throwing 
myself upon my knees beside his }>rostrate body. ‘ Where is 
your injury, Reuben ? ’ 

‘In the wind, mostly,’ (juoth he, blowing like a smithy 
bellows; ‘likewise on the back of my pate, (live me your 
hand, I pray.’ 

‘And are you indeed scathless?’ I cried, with a great 
ligliteaiing of the heart as 1 hel]>ed him to liis f(a‘t. ‘ 1 thought 
that the villain had slabbed you.’ 

‘As well stab a Warsasli crab with a bodkin,’ sai<l he. 
‘Thanks to good Sir Jacob Glancing, once of Snellahy Hall and 
now of Salisbury Plain, their rajuers di<l no more than scratch 
my plate of proof, ^it how is it with the maid ? ’ 

* The. maid ? ’ saicO . 

‘ Ay(‘, it was to save her that I drew. She was beset by 
these night walkeis. Sec, she rises ! They threw her down 
when I set upon them.’ 

‘ How is it with you,* Mistress ? ’ I asked ; for the prostratfi 
figure had arisen an<l taken the form of a woman, young and 
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j^racoful to al] appearance, with her face muffled iii a mantle.. 

‘ .1 trust that you have met with no hurt.’ 

‘^one, sir,’ slie answered, in a Ipw, sweet voice, ‘but that 
I have escaped is due to the ready valour of your friend, and 
li e guiding wisdom of Him who confut(‘s the ^dots of the 
Avicked. Doubtless a true man would hav(^ rendered this lielp 
to any damsel in distress, and yet it may add to your satis- 
faction to know that slie wliom you hav(‘ served is no stranger 
to you.’ With these words she drop])(id her mantle and turned 
her face towards us in the moonlight. 

‘ Good lack ! it is JMistress Timewell ! ’ 1 cried, in amaze- 
ment. * 

‘Let us homoAvards,’ she said, in firm, quick tones. ‘The 
neighbours are alarmed, and there will be a rabble c.ollected 
anon. Let us esea|)(* from the ])abblenient.’ 

Windows had indec'd begun to clatter up in every direction, 
and loiul voices to demand Avhat was amiss. Far away doAvn 
tlie street avc*. could sec. the glint of lanthorns swinging to and 
fro as tln^ Avateh hurricul thitherwards. We slip])ed alongjn the 
sliadow, hoAvever, and found ourselves safe within the Mayor’s 
courtyard Avithout let or hindrance. 

‘I trust, sir, that you have really m(‘.t Avith no .hurt,’ said 
tlie maid(»n to my e.ompanion. 

Reuben had said not a Avord since she had uncovered her 
face, and borii the face of a man wlio finds himself in some 
])l(‘asant dream and is v(*xed only by the fear lest he wake up 
from it. ‘Nay, I .mi not hurt,’ he ansAvered, ‘ but I would that 
you could toll us Avho these roving blades may be, and where 
th<*y may be found.’ 

‘ Nay, nay,’ said slie, AAuth uplifted finger, ‘ you shall not 
folh)AV the matter further. to the men, I cannot .say with 

e.(*rtainty Avho they may have heeii. 1 had gone forth to visit 
D.'ime ClatAvorthy, who hath the tertian ague, and they did 
he8(‘t me on my return. Perchance they are some Avho are 
not of my grandfather’s Avay of thinking in affairs of Stale, 
and Avho struck at him through me. But ye. hav() both been 
so kind that ye will not refuse me one qtjjier favour which 1 
si Kill ask 3m?' 

We protested that we could not, with our hands upon our 
sword-hilts. 

‘ Nay, keej) them for the Lord’s qijan'el,’ said she, smiling 
at the action. ‘All that I ask is that ye will say nothing 
of this matter to my grandsire. He is choleric, and a little 
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matter doth set him in a flamo, so old as he is. I would not 
have his mind turned from the public needs to a private trifle 
of this sort. Have I your promises ? ’ 

‘ Mine/ said I, bowing. 

‘ And uiiue/ said Lockarby. 

‘ Thanks, good friends. Alack ! I have drojiped my gaunt- 
let in tlie street. Jlut it is of no imjjort. I thank God that 
no hariii has come to any one. My thanks once more, and may 
phmsaiit dreams await ye.’ She* sprang up the steps and was 
gone in an instant. 

lleuben and I unharnessed our horses and saw them cared 
for in silence. We then entered the house and ascended to 
our chambers, still without a word. ( lutside his room door my 
friend paused 

‘I have heard that long man’s voice before, Micah,’ 
said he. 

‘ And so hav<i I,’ I answered. * The old man must beware 
of his ’prentices. 1 have half a min<l to go back for the little, 
maide^’.s gauntlet.' 

A merry twinkle shot through the cloud which had gathercul 
on Reuben’s brow. He opened his left hand and showed mo 
the doe-skip glove crumpled up in his palm. 

* I would not barter it for all the gold in her grandsire’.s 
coffers/ said he, with a sudden outllame, and then half-laughing, 
half-blushing at his own heat, lie whisked in and left me to 
my thoughts. 

And so I learned for the first time, my dears, that my good 
comrade had been struck by the little gotl’s arrows. When a 
man’s years number one score, love s|)rings up in him, as the. 
gourd grew in the Scriptures, in a single night. 1 have told my 
story ill if I liave not made you understand that niy friend was 
a frank, warm-hearted hid of impulse, whose reason seldom 
stood sentry over his inclinations. Buch a man can no more, 
draw away from a winning maid than tlie needh^ can shun the 
magnet. He loves as the mavis sings or the kitten plays. Xow, 
a slow-witted, heavy fellow like myself, in whose veins the blood 
has always flowed somewhat coolly and temperately, may go 
into love as a horse goes into a shelving stream, step by step, 
but a man like Reuben is kicking his heels upon the bank one 
moment, and is over ears in the deej)est pool the next. 

Heaven only knows ^hat match it was that had sot the tow 
alight. I can but say that from that day on my oommd^ was 
sad and cloudy odb hour, gay and blithesome the next. His 
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even flow of good spirits had deserted him, and he became as 
dismal as a moulting (3hicken, which lias ever seemed to mo to 
])c one of the strangest outcomes of what po(}ts have called the 
j(^yous state of love. Ihit, inde63d, ])aiii and pleasure are so 
very nearly akin in tliis world, that it is as if they were tethered 
ill neighbouring stalls, and a kick would at any time bring down 
the psirtition. Here is a man who is as full of sighs as a gren- 
jule is of ])owder, his face is sad, his brow is downcast, his wits 
are wandering ; yet if you remark to him that it is an ill thing 
that h(i should be in this state, he will answer you, as like as 
not, that he would not exchange it for^ all the po\vers ami 
])rincipalities. Tears to him are golden, and laughter is but 
1)ase coin. Well, my dears, it is useless for me to expound to 
you that which 1 cannot myself understand. If, as T have 
heard, it is impossibhi to get the thumli-marks of any two men 
to be ulik(*, how can we expect their inmost thoughts and feel- 
ings to tally? Yet this I (^an say with all truth, that when I 
asked your grandmother’s hand 1 did not demean myself as if 
J were chief mourner at a funeral. Sln^ will bear me out that 
1 walked up to her with a smihi u])on my face, though mayhap 
tln3r<‘ was a little flutter at my heart,. and 1 took her hand and 
1 said — hut, lack-a-day, whither have I w^andered ? • What has 
Jill this to do with Taunton town and the rising of 1685 ? 

On th(5 night of Wednesday, June 17, we learned that the 
King, as Monmouth was called throughout the West, vras lying 
l(3ss than ten miles off with his forces, and that he would make 
his entry into the loyal town of Taunton the next morning. 
Every effort was made, as ye may 'well guess, to give him a 
welcome which should be worthy of the most Whiggish and 
Protestant town in England. An arcli of evergreens had 
already been built up at the 'weston gate, bearing the motto, 
* AYelcome to King Monmouth I ’ and another spanned the en- 
trance to the market-place from the upper window of the AVhite 
Hart Inn, with ‘ Hail to the Protestant Chief ! ’ in great scarlet 
letters. A third, if I rcunemher right, bridgetl the entrance to 
the Castle yard, but the motto on it has escaped me. The 
cloth and wool industry is, as I have told you, the staple trade 
of the town, and the merchants had no mercy on their wares, 
hut used them freely to beautify the streets. K-ich ta])estries, 
glossy velvets, and c.ostly brocades fluttered from the windows 
OT‘ lined the balconies. East Street, High Street, and Fore 
Stre(3t were drape<l from garret to basement with rare and 
beautiful fabrics, while gay flags hung from the roofs on either 
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si lie, or fluttered in long festoons from house to house. The 
royal banner of England floated from the lofty tower of St. 
Mary Magdalene, while the blue ensign of Monmouth waved 
from the sister turret of St. James. Late, into the night there 
wavS jflanning and hammering, working and devising, until when 
the sun rose upon Thursday, Juno 18, it shone lui as bi'ave a 
show of bunting and evergreen as ever grareil a town. Taunton 
had changed as by magic friuii a city into a flower garden. 

Master Ste]>heii Timcwell had busied himself in tliese pre • 
parations, but lie had borne in mind at the same time that the 
most welcome sight which he could present to Monmouth’s 
eyes was tlii^, large body ot armed men who were prepared to 
follow his fortunes. There were sixteen hundred in tlu^ town, 
two hundred of which werii horse, mostly widl armed and 
cqui])ped. These were disposed in such a way that the King 
should pass them in his j)rogre8s. The townsmen lined the 
market-place tliree deep from the Castle gate to the entrance 
to tliii High Street; from thence to Slmttern, Dorsetshire, and 
Eronie peasants were drawn u]> on either side of ilie street ; 
wliile our own regiment was stationed at the western gate. 
With arms well burnished, serried ranks, and fresh 8j)rigs of 
green in e^^very bonnet, no leader could desire a ])ctter a< Id it ion 
to his army. When all were in their })laces, and the burghers 
and their wives had array (‘.d themselves in their holiday gear, 
w'ith gladsome faces and baskets of new-cut flowers, all was 
ready for the ro}^! visitor’s rece])tion. 

‘ My orders arii,’ said Saxon, riding up to us as wc sat our 
horses beside our companions, ‘that 1 and my e.'i])tains should 
fall in with the King’s escort as he passes, and so accoinjtany 
him to the nuirket-]jlace.. Your men shall present arms, and 
sliall then stand their gi’onud until wii return.’ 

We all three drew oui' swords and saluted. 

‘ If ye will come with me, gentlemen, and tak(‘, position to 
the right of the gate here,’ said he, ‘I may ho able to tell ye 
something of tliese folk as tliey pass. Tliirty years of war in 
many climes should give me the master craftsman’s right to 
exjiound to his a])prcntices.’ 

We all very gla<lly followed liis advice, and jiassed out 
through the gate, which was now nothing more than a broad 
gap amongst the mounds whicli marked the lines of the old 
walls. ‘ There is no sign of them yet,’ I remarked, as we pulled 
up upon a convenient hillock. ‘I suppose that they must 
come by this road which wiiids through the valley before us.’ 
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‘Tlifre are two sorts of bad general/ qiioUi Saxon, ‘the 
man wlio is too fast and the man wlio is too His 

Majesty’s aelvisers will never he accused of the former failing, 

whalevtu’ other mistakes they may fall into. Thei’e was old 
Marshal Grunberg, with whom I did tAvcuity-six months’ soldier- 
ing in Jlolicmia. He w'oiild fly through the country pell-mell, 
horse, foot, and artillery, as if the devil wcjre at his heels. He 
might make, fifty blunders, but the eneiuy had never time to 

tak(j advantage. ,1. (*all to mind a raid which we made into 

Silesia, when, aftcu' two days or so of mountain roads, his Ober- 
hau})tmann of the staff told him that it was impossible for tlie 
artillery to keoj) u]). “ l.ass es hint(‘r ! ’^•says lie. So tlie guns 

were left, and by tli(‘. ev(‘ning of tlie next day the foot were 
<lead-beat. “They cannot walk another mile !” says the Obcr- 
hau])tmaiin. “Lassen Sh? hinterl” says he. So on wa went 
Avith the horse- -d was in his Pan dour regiment, worse luck! 
Put after a skirmish or tAVO, Avhat with the roads and what 
Avith the enemy, our hc»rses Avere foundered and useless. “The 
Jiorses are us(‘d u])!” says th(‘ Oberhaiiptraunn. “Lassen 8ie 
hinter ! ” he* cries ; and 1 Avarrant that he Avoiild have jmslied 
on to lhague Avith his staftj had they alloAved him. “(ieneral 
Hinterhissen ” Ave called him after that.’ ^ 

‘A dashing commander, too,’ cried Sir Gervas. ‘I would 
fain ha\^e served under him.’ 

‘ Aye, and In* had a Av^ay of knocking his recruits into shape 
Avhich would scarce be relished by our good friends here in 
the Avest country/ said Saxon. ‘I rememb(‘r that after tin? 
leaguer of Salzburg, Avheii Ave liad taken the castle or fortalice 
of that name, Ave Avere joined by some thousand untrained foot, 
Avhich had luu'u raisiMl in Dalmatia in the Emjicror's employ. 
As they ajijjroached our lines Avith waving of hands and bloAV- 
iiig of bugh*s, old Marshal HinU'rhissen discliarged a volley of 
all the cannon upon the walls at them, Ivilling three score and 
striking great panic into the others. “The rogues must get 
used to standing fin*, sooner or later,” said he, “ so they may 
as Avell commence their education at once.’” 

‘He Avas a rough schoolmaster/ T remarked. ‘He might 
haA^e h*ft that fiart of the drill to the enemy.’ 

‘Yet his soldiers loved him,’ said Saxon. ‘He Avas not 
a man, when a city had been forced, to inquire into every 
squawk of a, woman, or give ear to every burgess who chanced 
to find his strong-box a trifle the ligliter. But as to the slow 
commanders, I have known none to equal Brigadier Baum- 
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gart(Ui, also of the Imperial service. He would break up his 
winter-quarters and sit down before some place of strength, 
where ho would raise a sconce here, and sink a sa]i there, until 
his soldi('rs Avere sick of the very sight of tlu*, ])lace. 8o he 
would play witli it, as a cat Avith a uuuis(*, until at last it was 
about to op(ui its gates, when, as like as not, he would raise 
the leaguer and march back into his Avinter-quartei’s. 1 served 
two campaigns under him Avithoiit honour, sack, plunder, or 
emolument, save a bt^ggarly stipend of thret? gulden a day, paid 
in clip] >0(1 money, six months in arrc'ar. But mark ye the folk 
u])on yonder tow(M' ! They ar<i Avaving their kerchiefs as though 
something wen*- visible to them.' 

‘I can se(i nothing,’ 1 answenul, shading my (.*yes and 
gazing down the tr(‘.e-spriiikled vall(*y Avhich rose sloAvly in 
gr(5(in iq)lands to the grassy Blackdown hills. 

‘Those on the housetops are waAdng and pointing,’ said 
Keuben. ‘Methinks I can myself see the Hash of steel among 
yonder woods.’ 

‘There it is,’ cried Saxon, extending his gauntletcid hand, 
‘on the Avestern bank of the Tone, hard by tin* Avoodeii bridgf*. 
FolloAv my linger, Clarke, and se(*- if you cannot distinguish it.’ 

‘Yes, truly,’ I exclaimed, ‘1 see a bright shimmer c^oming 
and going. And there to tin*, left, Avhere the road (airves over 
the hill, mark you that dense mass of m(*n ! 11a ! tin* head of 

the column begins U) emerge from the trees.’ 

There AA’-as not a cloud in the sky, but tin*, groat heat had 
caused a liaze to overli(5 the valley, gathering thickly along 
the winding course of the river, and hanging in little s]>rays 
and feathers oA^cr the woodlands Avhich clothe its banks. 
Through this filmy vapour there broke from time to time 
fierce sparkles of brilliant light as the sun’s rays fell uj)on 
l)reastplat(; or lnjadj>iece. A'oav and again the gentle sununer 
breeze wafted up sudden pulse,s of martial music to our e.‘irs, 
with the blare of trump(‘.ts and the long deep snarl of the 
drums. As Ave gazed, the van of the army began to roll out 
from the cov(*r of tin*, trees and to darken the white diisty 
roads. Tiie long line slowly (jxteuded itself, Avrithing out of 
the forest land lik(j a dark snake with s])arkliiig scales, until 
the whole rebel army — horse, foot, and ordnance — were visi])le 
beneath us. The gleam of the weapons, the Avavirig of numerous 
banners, the plumes of the leaders, and the deep columns of 
marching men, made up a picture wbic.b stirred the v(*.ry hearts 
of the citizens, who, from tlie liouse-bqis and finm the ruinous 
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summit of the dismantled walls, were enabled to gaze down 
upon the champions of their faith. If the mere sight of a 
passing regiment will cause a thrill in your bosoms, you can 
fancy liow it is when tlie soldiers upon whom you look are in 
actual arms for your own dearest and most cherished interests, 
and have just come out victorious from a bloody struggle. If 
every other man^s hand was against us, tlujse at least were on 
our side, and our lieaiis vrent out to them as to friends and 
broth(*rs. (.)f all the ties that unite men in this world, that of 
a common danger is the strongest. 

Jt all aj)peai‘e.d t() he most warlike and most imposing to 
my inexp(irienced eyes, and 1 thought ifs 1 looktid at the long 
array tJiai our cause “was as good as w'oil To my surprise, 
however, Saxon pished and pshawed under his breath, until 
at last, unable to contain his impatience, he broke out in hot 
discontent. • 

but look at that vanguard as they breast the slope,’ 
lie cried. ‘ Where? is the advance ]>arty, or Vorreiter, as tlie 
(hermans call them? Wh<*r('., too, is the space which should 
l)e left h(‘tweeii tie? forc-guard and the main hattle? ]>y the 
sword of Scaiideibeg, tli(\v remind me more of a drove of 
pilgiims, a, 8 1 liave seen them a])proachiiig tin* i^irine of St. 
S(d)aldusof Tsui rnherg with their haniuu’s and streamers. There 
in the centre, amid that cavalcade of cavalier.s, rides our new 
monarch doubtless. Pity ho hath not a man hy him who can 
put this swarm of peasants into something like campaign order. 
]<ow do hut look at those four jiieces of ordnance trailing along 
like lame sh(*cj) behind the flock. Caracco, I would that 1 
w(?re a y<^uug King’s ollicer with a troop of light horse on the 
ridge yoiuler ! My faith, how 1 should s^veep down yon cross 
road like a kestrel on a brood of young plover ! Then heh for 
cut and thrust, dowui with the skulking cannotiiers, a carbine 
lire to cover us, round with the horses, and a^vay go th(‘ rebel 
gnus in a cloud of dusl ! How’s that, 8ir (Jervas?’ 

*(iO(>d s}K)rt, Colonel,’ said the baronet, with a touch of 
colour in his white cheeks. ‘I warrant that you did keep 
your Pandoui’S on the trot.’ 

‘Aye, the rogues had to work or hang — one or t’other. 
Ihit niothinks our friends here are scarce as numerous as re- 
ported. I reckon them to l>e a thousand horse, and mayhap 
hVe thousand two hundred foot. I have been thought a good 
tally-man on such occasions. With fifteen hundred in the 
town that would bring us to close on eight thousand men, 
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which is no great force to invade a kingdom and dispute a 
crown.’ 

‘If tlie West can give eight thousand, how many can all 
the counties of England afford?^ I asked. ‘Is not that the 
fairer way to look at it?’ 

‘ Monmouth’s poj)ularity lies mostly in the West/ Saxon 
answered. ‘ It was the memory of that which pr(mi]>ted him 
to raise his standard in these counties/ 

‘ His standards, rather,’ quotli Beuhen. ‘ Why, it looks 
as though they had hung their linen up to dry all down 
the line.’ 

‘True ! They have more ensigns than ev(;r I saw witli so 
small a force,’ Saxcui answered, rising in his stirrups. ‘One. 
or two are blue, and the rest, as far as I can see for the sun 
shilling upon them, jire white, with some motto or devicui/ 

• Whilst we had been conversing, the body of horse which 
formed the vanguard of the Protestant army had a]>proached 
within a quarter of a mile or less of tluj town, when a loud, 
clear bugle-call brought them to a halt. In each successive 
regiment or squadron tlie signal was repeated, so that the 
sound passed swiftly down i\ui long array until it died away 
in the distance. As the coil of men formed u]) upon the whitt* 
road; with just a tremulous shifting motion along the curve.d 
and undulating line, its likeness to a giant serpent occuri<*d 
again to my mind. 

‘I could fancy it a great boa,’ 1 remarked, ‘which was 
drawing its coils round the town.’ 

‘ A rattlesnake, rather,’ said Reuben, pointing to the guns 
in the rear. ‘ It kecj)S all its noise in its tail.’ 

‘Here comes its head, if I misbake not,’ (pioth Saxon. 

‘ It were best perhaps that we stand at the side of the gate.’ 

As he spoke a group of gaily dressed cavaliers bvokii away 
from the main body and rode straight for the town. Their 
leader was a tall, slim, elegant young man, who sat his liorso 
with the grace of a skilled rider, and who was rema^kal)lt^ 
amongst tliose ar<mnd him for the gallantry of his luiaring aud 
the richne.ss of his trappings. As he galloped towards the 
gate a roar of welcome burst from the assembled multitude, 
which was taken up and prolonged by the crowds Ixdiind, wlio, 
though unable to see what was going forward, gathered from 
the shouting that the King was approaching. 
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XX 

0/ the Muster of the Men of the West 

Monmouth was at that time in liis thirty-sixth year, and was 
rninarkahle for those*, superficial ^ratios which please tlic mul- 
titude and fit a man to litad in a popular cause. lie was younjj^, 
well-spoken, witty, and skilled in all martial arid manly 
exercises. On liis progress in the West he had not thought it 
heneath him to kiss the village maideng, to offer prizes at the 
rural s])orts, and to run races in his boots against the fleetest 
of tlie handoottid countrymen. ^ His nature was vain and 
prodigal, but he excelled in that showy magnificence and 
careless gencirosity wliich wins the hearts of the people. Jloth 
(.)n the Continent and at 1 loth well Bridge, in 8(!otland, he had 
led armies with success, and his kindness and mercy to the 
C<.»venanters after his victory had caused him to lie as miicli 
esteoiried* amongst the Whigs as Dalzell and Clavcrhou.se 
w(;r(^ hated. As he rein<*d up his lieautiful bhick horse at the 
gate of the city, and raised his plumed montoro cap to the 
sli outing (U’owd, the', grace and dignity of his 'liearing were 
such as niigl.d befit the kiiight-errant in a Romance who is 
lighting at h .g odds for a crown which a tyrant has filched 
from him. 

lie was reckoned well-favoured, but I cannot say that 1 
found him so. His face was, I thouglit, too lojig and white 
for comeliness, yet his features were liigh and noble, with well- 
niark(*(l nose and clear, searching eyes. In his mouth might 
perchance, be noticed some trace of that weakness which 
marred liis character, though the expression was sweet and 
amiable. He wore a dark purple roquelaurci riding-jacket, 
faced and lajielled with gold lace, through the open front of 
wliich slionc a silv(*r breastplate. A velvet suit of a lighter 
shade than the. jacket, a pair of liigh yellow Cordovan boots, 
witli a gold-liilted rapier on one shh^, and a poniard of Parma 
on the other, each hung from the morocco-leather sword-helt, 
completed his attire. A broad collar of Mechlin lace flowed 
ov(u* his shoulders, while wristbands of the same costly 
material dangled from his slet*ves. Again and again he raised 
his cap and bent to the saddle-bow in response to the storm 

* Note G., Appendix. — MonnlOutlf^ Progress. 
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of cheering. ‘ A Monmouth ! A Monmouth ! ^ cried the 
])e(^ple ; * Hail to the Protestant chief ! * ‘ Long live the nohle 
King Monmouth ! ’ while from every window, and roof, and 
balcony fluttering kerchief or waving hat briglitened the 
joyous scene. The rebel van caught fire at the sight and 
raised a great deep-cliested shout, which was taken up again 
and again by the rest of the army, until the whole country- 
side was sonorous. 

•In tike m<ian while the city elders, headed by our fricuid the 
Mayor, advanced from the gak*. in all tlie dignity of silk and 
fur to pay homage to the King. Sinking u])on one knee by 
Monmouth^s stirrup, he kissed tlie hand which was graciously 
extended to him. 

‘ Nay, good Master Mayor,* said the King, in a clear, strong 
voice, ‘ it is for my enemies to sink befor(^ me, and not for my 
friends. Prithee, what is this scroll which you do unroll ? ’ 

Mt is an aildress of welcome and of allegiance, your 
Majesty, from your loyal town of Taunton.* 

‘T need no such address,* said King Monmouth, looking 
round, ‘it is wi’itten all around im*. in fairer characters than 
ever found themselves upon parcliment. My good fritmds liave 
made m(5 feel that 1 was welcome without tlie aid of chuk or 
scrivener. Your name, good Master Mayor, is Stephen Tinu‘- 
well, as I understand?* 

‘The same, your Majesty.* 

‘Too curt a name for so trusty a man,* said the King, 
drawing his sword and touching him upon the shoulder with 
it. ‘I shall* make it longer by three letters. liise U }>, Sir 
Stephen, and may I find that there are many other knights in 
my dominions as loyal and as stout.* 

Amidst the huzzas which broke out afresh at this honour 
done to tlie town, the Mayor withdrew wdth the councilrnen 
to the left side of the gate, whilst Monmouth with his stall* 
gathered upon the right At a signal a trumpeter blew a fan- 
fare, the drums struck up a point of war, and the insurgent 
army, with serried ranks and waving banners, resumed its 
advance upon the town. As it approached, Saxon jiointed out 
to us the various leaders and men of note who surrounded the 
King, giving us their names and some few words as to their 
(iharacters. 

‘ That is Lord Grey of Wark,’ said he ; ‘ the little middle- 
aged lean man at the King*s bridle arm. He hatih been in the 
Tower once for treason. *Twa8 he who fled liith the Lady 
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Henrii'tta Berkelc^y, his wife’s sister. A line leader truly fi)r 
a godly cause ! The man upon his left, with the red swolhui 
face and the white feather in his cap, is Colonel Holmes. I 
trust that lie will never show the white feather save on his 
head. The other uj)on the high chestnut horse is a lawyer, 
though, by my soul, he is a better man at ordering a battalion 
than at drawing a bill of costa He is the republican A\'ade 
u'ho led the foot at the skirmish at Bridport, and brought them 
oir with safety. The tall heavy-faced soldier in the steel bonnet 
is Anthony Buyse, the Brand eiiburger, a soldado of fortune, 
and a man of liigh heart, as are most of his countrymen. I 
have fought both with him ami against fiim ere now.’ 

‘ Mark ye the long thin man ])ehiiid him ? ’ cried Reuben. 
‘ He hath drawn his sword, and waves it over his head. ’Tis 
a strange time and place h)r the broadsword exercise. Pie is 
surely mad.’ 

‘ Perhaps you are not far amiss,’ said Saxon. ‘ Y et, by iny 
hilt, were it not for tliat man there would be no Pp:)t( aslant 
Jirmy advancing uj)on us down yonder road. ’Tis he who by 
.dangling the crown before Monmonth’s eyes beguiled him away 
from his snug retre.at in Brabant. There is not one of these 
men whom In*, hath not temj)ted into Uiis affair hy some bait or 
other. AVitli Grey it was aciukedom, with Wade the woolsack, 
witli Buyse the plunder of Cheapside. Every one hath his (jwu 
motive, but the clu(^s to them all arc in tht> liands of yonder 
crazy fanatic, who makes the puj^pets dance as he will. He 
hath plotted more, lied more, and suffered less than any Whig 
in the party.’ • 

‘It must be that iJr. Robert Ferguson of whom I have 
heard my father speak,’ said I. 

‘ You are right, ’Tis he. I have but seen liim once in 
Ainshu’dam, aial yet I know him l>y liis s]io(‘k wig and crooked 
shoulders. It is whispered that of late his overweening conceit 
bath unseated his reason. See, the German places liis hand 
upon his shoulder and persuades him to sheathe liis weajKui. 
King Monmouth glances round too, and smiles as though lie 
were the Court buffoon with a Geneva cloak instead of the 
motley. But the. van is uj>on us. To your companies, and 
mind that ye raise your swords to the salute while the colours 
of each troop go by.’ 

Wliikt our companion had been talking, the whole Pro- 
testant army had been streaming towards the town, and the 
head of the fire-guard was abreast wiili the gateway. Four 
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troops of horse led the way, badly ecpiippcul and mounted, 
with ropes instead of bridle^ and in some cases squares of 
sacking in place of saddles. The men were armed for the 
most part with sword and pistol, while a few had the buff- 
coats, plates, and headpieces taken at Axininster, still stained 
sometimes with the blood of the last wearer. In tlu^ midst of 
them rode a banner-bearer, who carried a great square ensign 
hung upon a pole, which was supported upon a socket let into 
the side of the girth. ‘ U])on it was printed in golden letters 
the legend, ‘Pro libertate et religione nostra.’ These horse- 
soldiers were made u[) of yeoimui’s and farmtu's’ sons, unused 
to discipline, and having a high regard for thcmsedves as 
volunt(jers, wliich caused them to cavil and argue, over ev(uy 
order. Por this cause;, though not wanting in natural co\irage, 
they did little service; during the war, and were a hindrance 
rather than a help to the army. 

Behind the horse came tbe foot, w’alking six abreast, divided 
into companies of varying size, each (;ompany bearing a banner 
which gave tbe name of the town or village frcmi whicdi it had 
been raised. This manner of arranging tin* troops had been 
chosen bec.ause it had been found to be, impossible to separate 
men who werp akin and i^eighbours to each other. They would 
fight, they said, side by side, or they wouhl not fight at all. 
For my own part, 1 think that it is no bad plan, for when it 
comes to push of pike., a man stands all the faster when he 
knows tliat he hatli old and tried friends on either side of liim. 
Many of these country places 1 came to know afterwards from 
the talk of thV men, and many others I have travelled through, 
so that the nani(*s upon the banners have come to havi; a real 
meaning with me. Homer hath, I rememb(;r, a cliaptor or 
]x)ok wherein Ik; records the names of all the (Grecian chiefs 
and wlnuico they f;ame, an»I how many imui they lu’ought 
to the common muster. It is pity tliat tliere is not some 
Western Homer who could n'cord the name.s of these brave 
peasants and artisans, and re(;ount what each did or suffered in 
upholding a noble though disastrous catise.. Their places of 
birth at least shall not be lost as far as mine own feebh; memory 
can carry me. 

The first foot regiment, if so rudely formed a band crmld be 
so called, consisted of men of the sea, fishers and coastmen, clad 
in the heavy blue jerkins and rude garb of their class. The,y 
were bronzed, weather-beaten tarpaulins, with hard mahogany 
faces, variously armed with birding pieces, cutlasses, or jDistols. 
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I liJivo a notion that it was not tlie first time that those? 
weapons Inid been turned against King James’s scirvants, for 
the Somerset and ])cvon coasts were famous breeding-])! aces 
for smugglers, and many a saucy lugger was doubtless lying 
up in creek or in bay whilst her crew had gone a-soldiering 
to Taunton. As to dis(n])line, they ha<l no notion of it, but 
rolled along in true blue- water style, witli many a shout and 
halloo to each otlu^r or to the crowd. From Star Point to 
Portland Roads there would be few nets for many weeks to 
come, and fisli would swim the narrow seas wliicdi should have 
been heaped on I.yiiK' Cobb or exposcid for sale in l*ly mouth 
market. Each groii]), or band, of these* men of the sea bore 
with it its owur baniuu’, that ()f Lyme in the front, followed by 
To])sham, Colyh)rd, Ijrid])ort, Sidrnouth, Otterton, Abbotslnjry, 
and Charmouth, all southern towns, which are on or near the 
coast. So they troo})(‘d j»ast us, rough and careless, with ca]>s 
cocked, and the reek of their tobacco rising uj) from them like 
the steam from a tired horse. In number they may have be(»n 
four hundred or thereabouts. 

The ])easants of Rockbere, with flail and scythe, led tlie 
next column, followed by the banner of lloniton, which "was 
su])])orted by two hundred stout lacemakers from the banks 
of the Otter. These men showed by ^he colour of their faces 
that their work kept them within four w^alls, yet they excelled 
their jicasaiit comj)aiiions in their jilert and soldierly bearing. 
Indeed, with all the ti’oops, we observed that, though the 
countrymen were the stouter and heartier, the craftsmen 
wau’C the most ready to catch the air and s])irit of the camj>. 
P»ehind tlie men of lloniton came the Puritan clothworkers of 
Wellington, with their mayor u]M)n a wliite horse beside their 
standard-bearer, and a band of loventy instruments befon? him. 
Grim-visaged, thoughtful, sober men, they w’cre for the most 
])art clad in grey suits and wearing l)road -brimmed hats. 
‘For God and faith' was the motto of a streamer wdiich 
floated from amongst them. The clothworkers formed three 
strong com])anies, and the whoh? regiment may liave iiumbereil 
close 1)11 six hundred men. 

The third regiimmt w^as headed by five hundred foot from 
Taunton, men of })(*aceful and industrious life, but deeply 
imbued with tlioso great princi])les of civil and rc’ligious 
liberty which were three years later to carry all before them 
in England. As they iiaased the gates they were greetc'd by a 
thunderous welqome from their townsmen upon the walls and 
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at the windows. Their stciady, solid ranks, and broad, honest 
hnrghor faces, seemed to me to smack of discipline and of 
work well done. Behind them came the musters of Wintor- 
hourne, Iliuinster, Chard, Yeovil, and ColIum[)ton, a hundred 
or more pikesnuni to each, hringing the tally of the regiment 
to a thousand men. 

A squadron of horse trotted hy, closely followed hy tlie 
fourth regiment, bearing in its van the standards of Beaminster, 
Crewkernc, Langport, and Chidiock, all quiet Somersetshin*. 
villages, which had sent out their manhood to strike a blow 
for tlie old cause. Puritan ministers, with their steeple haf-s 
and Geneva gowns, once bla<‘.k, but now white with dust, 
marched sturdily along beside their flocks. Then caring a 
strong company of wihl half-armed she])lierds from th(‘ great 
plains which extend from the Blackdowiis on the south to the 
Mcndips on the north — very different fellows, I promise you, 
from the Corydons and Strcjdions of Master Waller or Master 
Pryden, who have dej acted the sliepher<l as ever shedding tears 
of love, and tootling upon a plaintive pi}>e. 1 h'jir that Cldoii 
or Phyllis would have mot with rough wooing at the liands of 
these Western siivages. Behind tliem wore musquet(M3j's from 
.Dorchester, pikemen from Newton Popphiford, and a body of 
stout infantty from amiuig the serge workoi's of (.)ttery Si. 
Mary. This fourth regiment numbered rather Ixd/ter tlian 
eight hundred, but was inferior in arms and in discijdine to 
that which preceded it. 

The fifth regiment Avas headed by a column of fen num from 
the dreary marches wliich stretch roiunl Athelney. These irnm, 
in their sad and sordid dwellings, had ndained the same free 
and bold s])irit which liad made them in past days the last 
Hisource of the good Xing Alfred and the ]>rotec.tors of the 
Western shires from the inroads of tlie Danes, wlio were never 
able to for(;e tlieir Avay into their watery strongholds. Two 
com])anies'of them, toAvsy-headed and bare-legged, but loud in 
hymn and prayer, had comti out from tlrnir fastnesses to help 
the IVitestant cause. At their heels (tame the Avoodmen and 
lumberers of Bishop\s Lidiard, big, .sturdy men in green jerkins, 
and the wliito-smockcMl villagtjrs of Iluish Chamgflower. The 
rear of the r(igiment was formed by four hundred men in scarlet 
coats, with white cross-lxdts and well-burnislied muskets. These 
were dcsQrters from the Devonshire Militia, who had marched 
with Albemarle from Exeter, and who had come over to Mon- 
mouth on the field at Axminster. These kept together in a 
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body, but there were many other militiamen, both in red mid 
in yellow coats, amonj^st the various bodies which 1 have set 
fortli. This regiment may have numbered seven hundred men. 

Tlie sixth and last column of foot w^as headed by a body of 
])casants bearing ‘Mineluiad* upon their banner, and tin* ensign 
of the three wool-bales and the sailing ship, which is the .sign 
of that ancient borough. They had come for the most part 
from the wihl country which lies to the nortli of Dunstcr Castle 
and .skirts tlie sliorcs of Uie Bri.stol Channel. IVhind them 
were the. pnacluu's and Imntsmen of Porlock Quay, who ha<l 
left the red deer of Exinooi* to graze iji y)eace whilst they 
followinl a nobler (|uarry. They wore fallowed by men from 
Dulverton, num from Milverton, men from M^iveliscombe and 
th(' sunny slojies of the Quantocks, swart, fierce men from the 
bleak moors of J )unkerry Beacon, and tall, stalwart pony rearers 
and graziers from Bainpton. The banners of Briilgewater, of 
Shepton Mallet, and of Nether Btowey swept yiast us, with 
that of the Ushers of Clovelly and the quarrymen of the Black- 
downs. In the rear were three comy>anie.s of strange men, 
giants in stature, thougli somewhat bowed with labour, with 
long tangled b<iar^s, and unkempt hair hanging over their eyes. 
Tluise were the miners from the Mendi}) hills aii^i from the 
Oare and Bagworthy valleys, roimh, half-savage men, whose 
ey(^s rolled up at tlie velvets and brocades of the shouting 
citizens, or fixed themselves upon their smiling danyes with a 
ficn'ce intensity which scared the peaceful hurghers. So the 
long line rolled in until three squadrons of hor.se and four small 
cannon, with the blue-coated DutcJi caimoniers as stiff as their 
own ramrods, lirought up th<‘ r<mr. A long train of carts and 
of 'waggons which had followed the army were led into tlie 
fields outside the walls and there quartered. 

When tlie last soldier had pas.sed through the Shuttern 
Cate, Monmouth and his leaders rode slo’wly in, the Mayor 
walking by the King’s charger. As we saluted they all faced 
round to us, and I saw a quick flush of surprise and pleasure 
come over Monmouth’s j)ale face as he noted our close liiu's and 
soldierly bearing. 

*By my f^th, gontleriieii/ he >said, glancing round at his 
staff, ‘ our worthy friend the Mayor mmt have inherited 
(Jadmus’s dragon teeth. Where raised ye this pretty crop, 
Sir Stephen ? How came ye to bring them to such perfection 
too, even, I declare, to the hair powder of the grenadiers ? ’ 

‘ I have fifteqpi hundred in the town,’ the old wool-worker 
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an«\v(».r(Ml pn)iully ; ‘ though some are scarce as (liscij)linecl. 
These men come from Wiltslniv*, and the officers from ilamp- 
shire. As to their order, the credit is due not to me, but to 
tlie old soldier Colonel L)eciiuns Saxon, wliom they have 
chosen as tlunr coiuinandcr, .as well as to the captains who serve 
under him.^ 

‘ My thanks are diu’! to you. Colonel,’ said the King, turning 
to Saxon, who bowed and sank the point of his sword to tluj 
e.arth, ‘and to you also, gentlemen. I .shall not forget the 
warm loyalty which brought you from Hampshire in so short 
a time. Would that 1 could lind the sjiine virtue in higher 
places ! But, Colonel 8a,xon, you have, 1 gather, setm mucli 
service abroad. What tliink you of the army wliich hath just 
passed before you ? ’ 

‘If it please your Majesty.’ Saxon answered, ‘it is like so 
much uncardcd avooI, which is rough enough in its(‘If, and yet 
may in time come to be woven into a noble garment.’ 

‘Hem! There i.s not much lei.sim* for th(^ weaving,’ said 
Monmouth. ‘ But they fight well. You sliould have seen 
them fall on at Axminster ! We hope to see you and to lu\ar 
your views at the council table. But how is this? Have 1 
not seen this gentleman’s face before?’ 

‘It is tile Honourable Sir (xcrvas Jerome of the county of 
Surrey,’ quoth Saxon. 

‘ Your M.ajesty may have seen mo at St. James’s, ’ saitl the 
baronet, raising his hat, ‘or in the b.alcony at AV^hitehalL .1 
was much at Court <luriiig the latter years of the late*, king.’ 

‘ Yes, yes. 1 rememl>er the name .as well as the fac(^,’ ci ied 
Monmouth. ‘You sec, gentlemen,’ he continued, turning to 
his staff, ‘the courtiers begin to come in .at last. Were you not 
the man who did fight Sir Thomas KilJigrew behind .Huidvirk 
House? 1 thought as much. Will you not attach yourself to 
my personal attendants?’ 

‘If it please your Majesty,’ Sir Gervas answered, ‘I am of 
opinion that T could do your roy.al cause l>etter s(*rvice at tln^ 
head of my rnusque-h^ers.’ 

‘8o be it ! 8o be it !’ said King Monmouth. 8etting spurs 
to his hors(^,, he raised his hat in response to the* cheers of the 
troops and cantered down the High Street under a rain of 
dowers, which showered from roof .and window upon him, his 
staff, anti his escort. AVe liad joined in his train, as com- 
manded, so that we came in for our share of this merry cross- 
fire. One rose as it fluttered down was caught by Reuben, 
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w]k), 1 observed, j)V(iss(Ml it to liis li})s, and tlien pushed it 
inside liis breastplate. (Jlancing u]), i caught sight of the 
smiling face of our host's daughter j)eeping down at us from 
ji casement. 

‘W(;ll caught, Reuben!' 1 whispered. ‘At trick-track or 
tra]) and l)all you W(U’c ever our best ])laver.' 

‘Ah, Micah,’ said he, ‘I ]>less th<*- day that ever I followed 
you to the wars. J would not change place's with Monmouth 
this day.’ 

‘lias it gone so far tlicn ! ' I exclaimed. ‘Why, lad, I 
thought that you were l>ut opening your trenches, and you 
s])oak as though you had carried the city.'* 

‘ lVrlia])s 1 am over-ho]>cful,' he cried, turning from hot 
to cold, as a man doth wlnui he is in lov(‘, or hath the tertian 
ague, or otlier ])odily trouble. ‘God know's that 1 am little 
woithy of h('r, and yet ' 

‘ Si5t not your heart too firmly uiwii tluit wliicJi may ])rf»ve 
to ])e beytuid your reach,' said T. ‘ The old man is rich, and 
Avill look higher.’ 

‘ I would ho w’cre poor 1 ' sighed Reuben, with all the solfish- 
nt'.ss of a lover. ‘ If tliis war last I may win myself some 
honour or title. Who knows ? Others have done ib and why 
not I ? ^ 

‘Of our three from Havant,’ I remarked, ‘one is spurretl 
onwards by ambition, and one by lov(i. Now, what am ] to do 
wlio care neither for high ofiice nor for the face of a maid? 
W'hat is to carry n.e, into the light?' 

‘Our motives come and go, but yours is ever with you,’ 
said R(Uil)en. ‘Honour and duty are the two stars, Micali, 
by Avhi(^h you hav(^ ever steere<l your course.' 

‘ I'^aitb, ]\listress Ruth has tauglit you to make ])retty 
spe<jches,’ said I, ‘but methinks she ought to be here amid tlie 
beauty of Taunton.’ 

As J spoke we were riding into tlie market-] dace, wdiicli was 
now crowd(*d with our troot)s. Round tla^ cross were gr()U])ed 
a score of maidens clad in white muslin ' dresses with blue 
scarfs around their waists. As the King approached, those little 
maids, with much predty nervousness, advaiu'ed to m(‘(‘t him, 
and handed him a banner which they had worked for liim, and 
also a dainty gold-cIas})cd Bible. Monmouth handed tlu' Hag 
to one of his captains, hut he raised the book above h# bend, 
exclaiming that ho had come tlnwe to defend the truths con- 
tained within it, at which the cheerings and acclamations broke 
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forth with redoubled vigour. It had been expected that he 
might address the people from the cross, but he contented him- 
self with waiting while the heralds j)roclaimed his titles to the 
Crown, when ho gave tins word to disperse, and the troops 
marched off to the different centres where food had been 
provided for them. The King and his chief officers took up 
their quarters in the Castle, while tlie Mayor and richer 
burgesses found bed and board for the rest. As to the comiiiou 
soldiers, many were Inlleted among the townsfolk, many others 
encamy)ed in the streets and Castle grounds, while the remaiinhjr 
took up their dwelling among the waggons in the fields outsidii 
the city, where they 'lit u{> great fires, and had sheep roasting 
and beer flowing as merrily as though a march on London were 
but a holiday outing. 


XXI 

Of my Hand^grips with the Brandenhurger 

King Mon;mouth had called a council meeting for the evening, 
and summoned Colonel Decimus Saxon to attend it, with whom 
I went, bearing with me the small package whicli Sir Jacob 
dancing had given over to ray keeping. On arriving at tin? 
Castle we found that the King had not yet ^ come out from his 
chamber, but we were shown into the grejit hall to await liini, 
a fine room with lofty windows and a noble ceiling of carved 
woodwork. At tin? further end the royal arms had been erecte?d 
without the bar sinister which Monmouth had formf?rly worn. 
Here were assembled the principal chiefs of the army, with 
many of the inferior commanders, town officers, and others 
who had petitions to offer. Lord Grey of Wurk stood silently 
by the window, looking out over the country-side with a gloomy 
face. Wade and Holmes shook their heads and whispered in 
a corner. Ferguson strode about with his wig awry, shouting 
out exhortations and prayers in a broad Scottish accent. A 
few of the more gaily dressed gathered round the empty fire- 
place, and listened to a tale from one of their number which 
appeared to be shrouded in many oaths, and which was greeted 
with sMItuts of laughter. In another comer a numerous group 
of sgealots, clad in black or russet gowns, with broad white 
bands and hanging mantles, stood round some favourite preacher, 
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and discussed in an undertone Calvinistic p]iilosu 2 )liy and its 
relation to statecjraft K few plain homely soldiers, who were 
neither sectaries nor conrti(;rs, wandered up and down, or stared 
out tlirouj^h the windows at the busy encampment Ui)on the 
Castle Green. To one of these, remarlca1)le for his great siz(j 
and breadth of shouLler, Saxon led me, and touching him on 
tlie sleeve, he held out his hand as to an old friend. 

‘ iMein Gott ! * cried the German soldier of fortune, for it 
was the same man whom my companion had })ointed out in 
the morning, * 1 thought it was you, Saxon, when I saw you 
by the gate, though you are even thinner than of old. IIoav a 
man could suck uj) so much good bavarian becT as you have 
done, and yet make so little lle.sh upon it, is more than I can 
vorateheii. How have all things gone with you 

‘As of old,' said Saxon. ‘More blows than thalers, and 
gieater need of a surgeon than of a strong-box. 'When did T 
s(^e you last, friend? Was it not at the onfall at Nurnberg, 
when I led the right and you the left wing of the heavy 
horse ? ' 

‘ hi ay,' said Thiyse. ‘ I have met you in the way of Inrsi- 
ncss sinc(*- tlnui. flave you forgot the skirmish on the Rhine 
l)ank, when you did flash your anapphahn at me \ 8ap{)er- 
ment ! Had some rascally schelm not stabbed my horse I 
should have swe 2 )t your head off as a boy cuts thistles mit a 
stick.' 

‘ Aye, aye,’ Saxon an.swered composedly, ‘ I had forgot it. 
You were taken, if I remember aright, but did afterwards brain 
th(*. sentry with your fetters, and swam the Rhine under the 
fire of a regiment. Yet, I think that we did ofler you the 
Slime terms that you were having with the others.' 

‘Some such base offer was indeed made me,' said ilwi 
German sternly. ‘To which I answered that, though I sold 
my sword, I did not sell my honour. It is well that cavaliers 
of fortune should show that an engagement is with them — how 
do ye say it? — unbreakable until the war is over. Then by all 
ni(‘ans let him change his paymaster. AVanim nicht?' 

‘ True, friend, true ! ’ replied Saxon. ‘ Those beggarly Italians 
and Swiss have made such a trade of the matter, and sold them- 
selves so freely, body and soul, to the longest purse, that it is 
well that we should be nice upon points of honour. But you. 
remember the old hand-grip whicli no man in the Palatinafe could 
exchange with you ? Here is my captain, Micah Clarke, Let 
liim see how warm a North German welcome may be.' 
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The Bvaiideiiharger showed his whih' t(*cth in ii grin as Ik*. 
held out his broad brown hand to me. The instant tliat mine*, 
was enclosed in it he suddenly bent his whole strength upon 
it, and squeezed my lingers together until the blood tingl(*(l in 
the nails, and the wJiole hand was limp and powculess. 

‘Donnerwetter ! ^ he cried, laughing heartily at niy start 
of pain and surprises Mt is a rougli IVussian game, and the 
English lads liave not much stomach for it.’ 

‘ IVuly, sir,’ said 1, ‘it is the hrst time that I have seen tlui 
pastime, and 1 w<uild fain practise it uiuh'r so able a master.’ 

‘What, another !’ he cried. ‘AVby, yon must be still prin- 
gling from the first.’’ ^biy, if you will 1 shall not refuse you, 
though I fear it may weaken your hold u])on your sword-hilt.’ 

lie h(ild out his hand as he spoke, ami 1 grasjied it firmly, 
thumb to thumb, ke(q)ing my elbow high so as to bc^ar all my 
force upon it. Jlis own trick was, as 1 observed, to gain c-oiii- 
mand of the f)ther hand by a. great output of strength at tin*, 
onset. This T j ire vented by niysidf ] jutting out jdl my ]>ower. 
For a minute or more we stood motionless, gazing into (‘ach 
other’s faces. Then 1 saw a bead of sw(*.at trickle down his 
forehead, and 1 knew that he. was b(*at(m. Slowly his grip i*e.- 
laxed, and his hand grew limp and slack while* my own tighti*ne.d 
ever upon it, until he was forced in a surly, muttering voice t(t 
request that 1 should unhand him. 

‘Teufel und hexerei 1 ’ he cried, wiping away the, blood 
which oozed from under his nails, ‘I might as w(*.ll ]>ut my 
fingers in a rat-trap. You are the first man that ever yvi ex- 
changed fair hand-grips with Anthony Biiyse.’ 

‘ We lireed brawn in England as well as in Brandenburg,’ 
said Saxon, who was shaking with laughter ovi;r tlie (lei'iiiaii 
soldicir s discomfiture. ‘ Why, 1 have seen that lad ]»ick up a 
full-size sergeant of dragoons and throw him into a c.art as 
though he liad ])ec*.n a clod of earth.’ 

‘ Strong he is,’ grumbled Buyse, still wringing his injured 
hand,* ‘ strong as old Gdtz niit de iron grip. But what good is 
strength alone in the handling of a wea}K)n ? It is not the 
force of a blow, but the way in which it is geschlagen, that 
makes the effect. Your sword now is h(;avier than mine, by 
the look of it, and yet my blade would l)ite deejier. Eh ? Is 
not that a more soldierly sport than kinders[)i(*d such as hand- 
graspirig and the like ? ’ 

‘ He is a modest youth,’ said Saxon. ‘ Yet 1 would match 
his stroke against yours. ’ 
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‘ For what “I ' suaiieci the ( Jerniaii. 

‘ For as much wine as w(i can take at a sitting. 

‘No small amount, eitlier,’ said Buyse ; ‘a brace of gallons 
at the least. W(fll, he it s<j. J.)o you accept the contests 

‘ 1 shall do wliat 1 may,’ I answered, ‘ thougli J can scarce 
hoj)c to .strik(i as licavy a blow as so okl and tried a seldier.’ 

‘ Henker take your com])liments,’ he cried grullly. ‘It was 
with sweet, words tliat you did coax my lingers into that fool- 
catcher of yours. Now, here is my old headpiece of S])anish 
steel. Jt has, as you can s(.‘e, one or two dints of blows, and 
a fresh one will not hurt it. 1 jdace it Inu’c upon this oaken 
stool high enough to In*, within fair swotd-swee,]). Tfave at it, 
Jiudvcr, and let us see if you can leave your mark upon it ! ’ 

‘J)o you strike first, sir,’ said 1, ‘since tlni challenge is 
yours.’ 

‘ 1 must bruise my own headpiece to regain my soldierly 
credit,’ he grumbled. ^ Whdl, well, it has stood a cut or two 
in its day.’ Drawing his broadsword, he waved back tlie, crowd 
who had gathered around us, while he swung the great w(‘apc»n 
witli tremendoiis fore.e round his Iu‘.ad, and brought it down 
with a full, clean swe(j[) on to the smo<.>th cap of steel'. Tin* 
hea<lpiece s[)rang high into the air and then clattered down 
u]>on the oaken floor with a long, dec]) line bitten into the 
solid metal. 

‘ Well struck ! ’ ‘A brave stroke ! ’ cried the sja'ctators. 
‘ It is ])r(.)of steel thrice welded, and warranted to turn a sword- 
bla-de,’ on<^ remarked, raising u]) the helmet to examine it, and 
then rc])la(;ing it u])on the stool. 

‘ I hav(^ seen my fatlnu* cut tlirough ])roof steel with this 
very sword,’ said I, drawing th(‘ fifty -year- old weapon, ‘lie 
]»ut rather more of his weight into it than you have done. I 
liave lieard him say that a good stroke shoidd come from the 
back and loins rather than from the mere muscles of the arm.’ 

‘It is not a lecture we want, but a beis])iel or example,’ 
sneered the (lerman, ‘It is with your stroke that we have to 
do, and not with the teaching of your father.’ 

‘My stroke,’ said I, ‘is in accordance, with his teaching;’ 
and, whistling round the sword, 1 brought it down with all my 
might and stnuigth upon the (Jerman’s helmet. The g()o<i old 
(kmimonw('.alth ])lade shore' through tin*, plate of steel, cut the 
stool asunder, and ])uried its point two inches deep in the oaken 
floor. ‘ It is but a trick,’ I explained. ‘ I have practised it in 
the winter evenings at home.’ 
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‘It is ]i()t a trick that I should care to have played upon 
me,’ said Lord Grey, amid a general murmur of applause and 
surprise. ‘ Od’s hud, man, you have lived two centuries too 
late. What would not your thews liave been worth before 
gunpowder put all men upon a level ! ’ 

‘ Wunderhar ! ’ growled Buyse, ‘ wuindorhar ! 1 am past 

my prime,, young sir, and may well resign tin* palm of strength 
to you. It was a right noble stroke. It hath cost iiu^ a runlet 
or two of canary, and a good old helmet ; but 1 grudge it not, 
for it was fairly done. I am thankful that my head was not darin. 
Saxon, here, used to show us some brave schwertspieleroi, but 
he hath not the weight for such smashing blows as this.’ 

‘My eye is still triu; and my hanti firm, though both are 
])crhaps a trifle the worse for want of use,* said only 

too glad at the chance of drawing the eyes of the chiefs u]>on 
him. ‘At backsword, sword and dagger, sword and buckler, 
single falchion and case of falchions, mine old challenge still 
holds good against any comer, save only my brother Quartus, 
who jdays as well as 1 do, but hath an extra half-inch in reacli 
which gives him the vantage.* 

‘ 1 studied vSword-i)lay under Signor Contarini of Paris,* said 
Lord Grey. ‘ Who was your master?* 

‘I have studied, my lord, under Signor Stern Necessity 
of Europe,’ (pioth Saxon. ‘For five-and- thirty years my life 
has depended from day to day upon being able to cover myself 
with this slip of steel. Here is a small trick which showeth 
some nicety of eye : to throw this ring to the ceiling and catch 
it upon a rapier point. It seems simple, perchance, and yet 
is only to be attained by some practice.* 

‘ Sini[)le !* cried Wade the lawyer, a sc ju are-faced, bold-eyed 
man. ‘ Why, the ring is but the girth of your little finger. A 
mail might do it once by good luck, but none could ensure it.* 

‘ I will lay a guinea a thrust on it,* said Saxon ; and tossing 
the little gold circlei up into the air, he flashed out his rapier 
and made a ])ass at it The ring rasped down the steel blade 
and tinkled against the liilt, fa'.rly impaled. By a sharp motion 
of the wrist he shot it up to th e ceiling again, where it struck a 
carved rafter and altered its course ; but again, wuth a quick 
step forward, he got beneath it and received it on his sword- 
point ‘ Surely there is some cavalier present who is as apt at 
the trick as I am,* he said, re]>lacing the ring upon his finger. 

‘I think, Colonel, that 1 could venture upon it,’ said a 
voice ; and looking round, we found that Monmouth had 
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eiitored the room and was standing quietly on the outskirts 
of the throng, unperceived in the general interest which our 
contention had excited. ‘Nay, nay, gentlemen,' he continued 
])leasantly, as we uncovered and bowed with some little enibar* 
rassment ; ‘ how could my faithful followers be better employed 
than by breathing themselves in a little sword-play ? 1 prithee 

lend me your rapier, Colonel.' He drew a diamond ring from 
his finger, and spinning it up into the air, he transfixed it as 
deftly as Saxon had done. ‘ I practised the trick at The Hague, 
where, by my faitli, J had only too many hours to devote to 
such trifles. But how come thes(‘. steel links and splinters of 
wood to be littered over the floor?' * 

‘ A son of Anak hath aj)])aired amang us,' said Ferguson, 
turning his face, all scarred and reddened with the king’s evil, 
in my direction. ‘A Goliath o' Gath, wha hath a stroke like 
untae a weaver’s beam. Hath he no the smooth face o’ a baini 
and the thews o' Behemoth?' 

‘ A slirewd blow indeed,' King Monmouth remarked, picking 
u]) half the stool. ‘How is otir champion named?' 

‘ H(i is my captain, your Majesty,' S^ixon answered, re- 
sheathing tlie sword whicdi the King laid handed to him ; 
‘ jVIicah Clarke, a man of Hampshire birth.' 

‘ They breed a good old English stock in those parts,' said 
Monmouth; ‘but liow comes it tliat you arc here, sir? T 
summoned this meeting for my own immediate household, and 
fr>r the colonels of the regiments. If every captain is to be 
admitted into our coumdls, -we must hold our meetings on the 
Castle Green, for no a])artment could contain us.' 

‘ I ventured to come h(^^e, your Majesty,' 1 replied, ‘ because 
on my way hither 1 received a commission, which was that T 
should dediver tliis small but weighty package into your hands. 
I therefore thought it my duty to lose no time in fulfilling my 
errand.' 

‘ AVhat is in it ? ' he asked. 

‘ I know not,' I answered. 

Doctor Ferguson whispered a few words into the King's ear, 
who laughed and held out his hand for the packet. 

‘ Tut ! tut ! ' said he. ‘ The days of the Borgias and the 
Medicis are over, Doctor. Besides, the lad is no Italian con- 
spirator, but hath honest blue eyes and flaxen hair as Nature's 
certificate to his character. This is passing heavy — an ingot 
of lead, by the feel. Lend me your dagger, Colonel Ilcdmes. 
It is stitched round with packthread. Ha ! it is a bar of gold 
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— solid virgin gold l)y all that is wonderful. Take charge* of 
it, Wade, and see that it is added to the common fund. This 
little piece of metal may furnish ten pikennui. Wh.at have? 
we here'? A letter and an enclosure. ‘‘To James, Duke of 
Monmouth^’ — hum I It was written before we assumed our 
royal state. “Sir Jacob dancing, late of Snellaby Hall, sends 
greeting and a pledge of allcction. Carry out the good work. 
A hundred more sueli ingots await you wIkmi you have crossed 
8alis])ury Plain. Bravely ])romised, Sir tJacob ! I would that 
you had sent tlieni. Well, gimtlemen, ye see how support and 
tokens of goodwill come pouring in upon us. Is not the. tide 
u])on the turn? (.kintihe usur])er hope to hold liis own? AVill 
his men stand ]\y him? Within a month or less I sliall see ye 
all gathered round me at Westminster, and no duty will tlieii 
b(* so pleasing to me as to se(‘. that ye are all, from the highest 
to the lowest, rewarded for your loyalty to your monarch in 
this the hour of his darkness and his danger.’ 

A murmur of thaiiks ro.se up from the coiirticirs at this 
gracious speech, but tlie German plucked at Saxon’s sleeve 
and whispered, ‘He bath bis warm lit upon him. You shall 
sec him cold anon.’ 

‘Fifteen hundred men have joiji(*d me, hen^ wh(*re 1 <lid 
hut expect a tliousaiid at the most,’ tlie King continued. ‘If 
we had high hop(‘s when we landed at Lyme Col)h witli eighty 
at our back, what should wa; think now when wf*. find ours(ilv(‘s 
in the cliief city of Somerset with eight thousand ])rave mei^ 
around us? ’Tis hut one other affair like that at Axinin.ster, 
and my unchi’s power will go down like a house of cards. But 
gather round the table, gentlemen, and we shall discuss matters 
in due form.’ 

‘ There is yet a s(iraj) of paper which you have not road, 
sire,* said Wade, picking up a little sli]) which had been en- 
closed in the note. 

‘It is a rhyming catch or the posy of a ring,’ said ^loii- 
inouth, glancing at it. ‘ What are we to make of tliis ? 

“ When thy star is in trine. 

Between darkness and shine, 

Duke Monmouth, Duke Monmouth, 

Beware of the llhine I ” 

Thy star in trine ! What tomfoolery is this?’ 

‘ If it jJease your Majesty,’ said I, ‘ I have reason to believe 
that the man who sent you this message is one of those who 
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aro dcioply skilled in the arts of divination, and who pretend 
from th(', motions of the celestial bodies to foretell the fates 
of nien.^ 

• ‘ This ,£^(‘ntl(inian is rij^ht, sir/ remarked Lord Greiy. * “ Thy 

star in trine ” is an astroloj^ieal term, which si^nilietli when 
your jiatal planet shall be in a certain quarter of the heavens. 
'Fhe V(U’so is of tin*, natui'e of a j^rojdieey. Tlie Chaldeans and 
Egyj^tians of old arci said to have attained mueh skill in the 
art, but 1 confess that I liavc* no ^reat o[»inion of those latter- 
day ])rophets who busy themselves in ansAvering the foolish 
(jU(‘stions of every housewife.’ 

‘And (ell by Venus and the. moon, 

Wlio stnle a thimble or a, spoon.' 

mutt(‘r(‘d Saxon, (juotinjj: from his favourite poem. 

‘ Why, Inuai are. our Colonels catidiing the rhymin^^ com- 
]>laint,’ said the Kin^f, lau^diing. ‘AVe sliall be dro])]>ing the 
sword and takiiif^ to the har]> anon, as Alfred did in these 
v(‘ry })arts. Or I shall h(‘.comc a kin^^ of bards and trouveiirs, 
like good King Rene of IVovenee. l>ut, gentlemen, if this 1)0 
indeed a prophecy, it shouhl, lucthinks, bode well for our 
enter) uise. It is true that 1 am warned against the Kliine. 
but there is little prospect of our fighting this quarrel upon 
its bailks.’ 

‘Worse luck !’ murmured tin? German, uniler his breath. 

‘AVe may, therefore, tliaiik this Sir Jacob and his giant 
messenger fi>r Ins for(‘cast as well as for his gold. But here 
comes the Avorthy Alayor of Taunton, the oldest of our eoun- 
(iillors and tin* youngest of our knights. Cai)taiu Clarke, 1 
d(‘sire you to stand at the inside of the door and to }>revent 
intrusion. AVIiat j)asses amongst us will, I am W(‘ll convinced, 
l)e saf<^ in your keeping.’ 

I bowed and took up my post as ordennl, while the couucil- 
nuui and commanders gathered round tin* great oaken tabh* 
which ran down the. centre of the hall. The mellow evening 
light was streaming through the three western windows, while 
the distant babble of the soldiers upon the Castle Green sounded 
like the slee})y drone of ijisects. Monmouth paced with quick 
un(‘asy ste})s \i]) and down the further end of the room until all 
were s(*ated, wluui lie turned towards them and addressed them. 

‘A^ou will have surmised, gentlemen,’ he said, ‘that J have 
called you together to-day that 1 might have the benefit of your 
collective wisdom in determining what cnir next steps should 
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be. Wo have now marched some forty miles into oiir king- 
dom, and we have met wherever we have gone with the warm 
welcome which wo expected. Close upon eight thousand men 
follow our standards, and as many more have been turned away* 
for want of arms. We have twice met the enemy, with the 
effect that we have armed ourselves with their muskets and 
field-pieces. From first to last there hath been nothing which 
has not prospered with us. We must look to it that ffhe future 
bo as successful as the past. To insure this I have called ye 
together, and I now ask ye to give me your opinions of our 
situation, leaving me after I hfive listcn(*d to your views to 
form our plan of action. There are statesmen among ye, and 
there are soldiers among ye, and thert? are godly men among ye 
who may chance to get a flash of light when statesman and soldic'r 
are in the dark. . 8peak fearlessly, then, and let me know what 
is in your minds.’ 

From my central post by the door I could see the lines of 
faces on either side of the boanl, the solemn close-shaven 
T’uritans, sunburned soldiers, and white-wigged moustachioed 
courtiers. My eyes restc^d particularly upon Ferguson’s scor- 
butic features, Saxon’s hard aquiline profile, the German’s burly 
face, and the peaky thoughtful countenance of the I.»ord of 
V^^ark. 

‘If naebody else will gic an opecnion,’ cried the fafiatical 
Doctor, ‘ I’ll oen speak mysel’ as led by the inward voice. For 
have I no worked in the cause and slaved in it, muc*h enduring 
and suffering mony things at the honds o’ the froward, whereby 
my ain speerit hath plentifully fructified ? Have I no bticn 
bruised as in a wine-press, and cast oot wi’ hissing and scorning 
into waste places ? ’ 

* We know your merits and your sufferings, Doctor,’ said 
the King. ‘The question before us is as to our course of 
action.’ 

‘Was there no a voice heard in the Plast?’ cried the old 
Whig. ‘Was there no a soond as o’ a great crying, the cry- 
ing for a broken covenant and a sinful generation ? Whence 
came the cry? Wha’s was the voice? Was it no that o’ the 
man Robert Ferguson, wha raised himsel’ up against the great 
ones in the land, and wouldna be appeased ? ’ 

‘Aye, aye, Doctor,’ said Monmouth impatiently. ‘Speak 
to the point, or give place to another.’ 

‘I shall mak’ mysel’ clear, your Majesty. Have we no 
heard that Argyle is cutten off? And why was he cutten off? 
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because he harhia due faith in the workings o’ the Almighty, 
and must needs reject the help o' the children o’ light in favour 
o’ the bare-legged spawn o’ Prelacy, wha are half Pagan, half 
I'opish. Had he walked in the path o’ the Lord he wudna be 
lying in tlio Tolbooth o’ Edinburgli wi’ the tow or the axe be- 
fore him. Why did he no gird up his loins and march straight 
onwards wi’ the banner o’ light, instead o’ dallying here and 
biding tSfcfere like a half-hairted Didymus ? And the same or 
waur will fa’ upon us if we dinna march on intae the land and 
})lant our (‘iisigns afore the wicked toun o’ London — the toun 
where the l^ord’s wark is tae be done, and the tares hie be 
separated frae the wheat, and piled up f^r the burning.’ 

‘Your advice, in short, is that we march on?’ said Mon- 
mouth. 

‘ That we march on, your Majesty, and that we })repare oor- 
sclves tae l)e the vessels o’ grae.e, and forbiiar frae polluting the 
cause o’ the Oospel by wearing the livery o’ the devil ’ — here 
lie glared at a gaily attired cavalier at the other sidii of the 
taljle — ‘ or by the playing o* cairds, the singing o’ profane songs 
and the swearing o’ oaths, all which are nichtly done by 
imuiibers o’ this army, wi’ the effect o’ giving much scandal tae 
God’s ain folk.’ 

A hum of assent and approval rose up from the more 
Purihui members of the council at this expression of opinion, 
while the courtiers glanced at each other and curled their lips 
in derision. Monmouth took two or three turns and then 
culled for anothei opinion. 

‘You, Lord Grey,’ he said, ‘arc a soldier and a man of 
ex})erience. What is your advice? Should we halt here or 
push forward towards I^ndon?’ 

‘ To advance to the East would, in my humble judgment, he 
fatal to us,’ Grey answered, speaking slowly, wdth the maimer 
of a man who has thought long and deeply before delivering 
an opinion. ‘James Stuart is strong in horse, and we have 
none. We can hold our own amongst hedgerows or in broken 
country, hut what chance could wc luive in the middle of Salis- 
bury 1 ’lain? With the dragoons nmnd us w^e should he like 
a flock of sheep amid a pack of wxdves. Again, every sto]) 
which we take towards London removes us from our natural 
vantage ground, and from the fertile country which supplies 
our necessities, while it strengthens our enemy by shortening 
the distance he has to convey his troops a-nd liis victuals. Un- 
less, therefore, we hear of some great outbreak elsewhere, or 
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of some general movement in Lond(.)n in our favour, would 
do best to hold our ground and wait an attack.’ 

‘You argue shrewdly and 'well, my Lord Orey,’ said th(i 
King. ‘But how long are we to wait for this outbreak which 
never comes, and for this suj)])ort which is ever ])roinised and 
never provided ? We have now bet'ii seven long days in 
England, and during that time of all the House of Commons 
no single man hath coiika over to us, and of the lords none 
save my Iword Crey, who was himself an exile. Tsot a baron 
or an earl, and only one baronet, hath taken up arms for me. 
Where arc the men whom I)anvers and Wihlman promised 
me from London? Where are the brisk boys of tluj City who 
were said to be longing for me? Where an* tlie breakings out 
from Berwick to Portland which th(‘y foretold? h’ot a man 
hath moved save only these good ]>easants. 1 have been <le- 
hided, ensnared, trap]>ed — traj»p(Ml by vile agents who liavf* 
led me into the shanibh's.’ lb* j)ac(*d up and down, wringing 
his hands and biting his lips, vdth despair stamped upon his 
face. I observed that Buyse smil(‘d and whispered something 
to Saxon — a hint, 1 suppose, that this was the cold fit of which 
he spoke. 

‘ Tell me. Colonel Buyse,’ said the King, mastering . his 
emotion by a strung effort. ‘ Do you, as a soldicu’, agree witii 
my Lcml drey?’ 

‘Ask Saxon, your Majesty,’ the (xermaii answered. ‘My 
opinion in a Baths- Versammlung is, 1 have ohserved, ever the 
same as his.’ * 

‘Idieii we turn to yon, Colonel S.axoii,’ said Monnujutli. 
‘We have in this council a i>arty who are in favemr of aii 
advance and a ])arty who wish to stand their ground. Tlieir 
weight and iiuinhers are, metliinks, nearly equal, if yon had 
the casting vob*. how Avould yon decide?’ All eyes were hent 
upon our leatler, for his martial hearing, and the, res])ect shown 
to him by tlie veteran Ilnyse, made it likely that his opinion 
might really turn the scale. He* .sat for a few moments in 
silence with In's hands Indore his face, 

‘I will give, my opinion, your Majesty,’ he said at last. 
‘ Feversham and Churchill are making for Salisbury with three 
thousand foot, ainl the\y have pushed on eight hundred of the 
Blue Guards, and two or three dragoon regiments. We should, 
therefore, as Lord Grey says, have to fight on Salisbury Plain, 
and our foot armed with a medley of weapons could scarce 
make head against their horse. All is possible to the lx)rd, as 
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Dr. F(*.rpfiison wisely says. We are as grains of dust in the 
hollow of His hand. Yet He hath given us brains wherewith 
to eliooso the better course, and if we neglect it we must suffer 
the consequence of our folly.’ 

Ferguson laughed (•ont.ein])tuoiisIy, and breathed out a juMyer, 
])ut many of the otber I’uritans noddt'.d tlnur heads to acknow- 
ledge that this was not an unreasonal)l(‘- view to take of it. 

‘On the other hand, sire,’ Sax<tn continued, ‘it appears to 
me that to remain luu’e is equally imy)ossible. Y"our Majesty’s 
friends througlnnit Kngland would los('. all heart if the army 
lay motionless and struck no blo^v. I'ln? rustics would flock 
off to their wives and homes. 8uch an* example is cat(;hing. 
1 have seen a great army tiuiAV away lik(^ an icicle in the sun- 
shine. Once gone, it is no easy matter to collect them again. 
To ke(*p tliem W(‘, must employ them. Xever hit tliem have 
an i<lhi minute. Drill tlnan. March them. Exercise them. 
Work the.m. 1 ’reach to them. Mak(i them ol)ey God and 
their Colonel. This cannot be done in snug quarUu’s. They 
must travel. We cannot hope to tuid this business until wc 
g(‘t to Ixmdon. London, then, must be our goal. Hut there 
are many ways of reaching it. You have, sire, as I have heard, 
many friends at Bristol and in the Midlands. If 1 might 
advise, I should say let us mar<*h round in that direction. 
Every day that passes will serv(‘ to swell your forces and im- 
]»rove your troops, whihi all w'ill feel something is astirring. 
Should we take llristol — and 1 ln*ar that the works arii not very 
strong — it would give us a very good (‘ommand of shipping, 
and a rare centre from wliich to a<^t. If all goes well with us, 
wc could make our way to London through Gh»U(‘estershire 
and Worcestershire. In tin' meantime I might suggt'.st that 
a day of fast and humiliation ln3 called to bring down a blessing 
oil the caus(‘.’ 

This ad<lrcss, skilfully compounded of w<>rdly wisdom and 
of spiritual z(‘al, won the apj»lause of the whole council, and 
es])eciaUy that of King IMoninouth, whos(‘ melancholy vanished 
as if by magic. 

‘By my faith, (jdonel,’ said he, ‘you make it all ;.s ilcar as 
day. Of <!Ourse, if av(‘ mak(‘ ourselves strong in the West, and 
my uncle is threatened wdth disalfection elsewhere, ho will have 
no chance to hold out again.st us. Should he wish to figlit us 
upon our own ground, he must m^eds drain his troops from 
north, south, and e.ast, which is not to be thought of. We may 
very well march to London by way of Bristol.’ 
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‘ I think that tlie advice is good/ Lord Grey observed ; ‘ but 
I should like to ask Colonel Saxon what warrant he hatl^ for 
saying that Churchill and Feversham arc^ on their way, with, 
three thousand regular foot and several regiments of horse V 

‘The word of an odieer of the Blues with whom 1 conversed 
at Salisbury/ Saxon answered, ‘lie confided in me, believing 
me to be one of the Duke of Beaufort^s household. As to tlie 
horse, one party pursued us on Salisbury Idain with blood- 
hounds, and another attacked us not twcuity miles from lujrc 
and lost a score of troopers and a coriKjt.' 

‘AVe beard something of the brush,' said the King. ‘ It 
was bravely done. But if these men are so close we have no 
great time for preparation.’ 

‘Their foot cannot be here before a week,’ said tin* Mayor. 
‘By that time we might be behind the walls of Bristol.’ 

‘There is one point which might he urged,’ observed Wa(h^ 
the lawyer. ‘ Wo have, as your Majesty most truly says, met- 
with heavy discouragement in the fact that no noblemen and 
few commoners of repute have declared for us. The reason is, 

1 opine, that each doth wait for his neighbour to make a move. 
Should one or two come over the others would soon follow, 
llow, then, are we to bring a duke or two to our standards ? ’ 

‘There’s the question, Master Wade,’ said Monmouth, 
shaking his head despondently. 

‘ I think that it might be done,' continued the Whig lawyei*. 
‘Mere proclamations addressed to the commonalty will not 
catch these gold fish. They are not to ])e angled for with a 
naked hook. I sKnild recommend that some form of summons 
or writ be served upon each of them, calling upon them to appear 
in our camp within a certain date under pain of high treason.’ 

‘ There spake the legal mind,’ quoth King Monmouth, with 
a laugh. ‘ But you have omittel to tell us how the said writ 
or summons is to be conveyed to these same delinquents.’ 

‘There is the Duke of Beaufort,’ continued Wade, disre- 
garding the King’s objection, ‘lie is President of Wales, 
and he is, as your Majesty knows, lieutenant of four English ^ 
counties. Ilis influence overshadows the whole West. lip 
hath two hundred horses in his stables at Badminton, and a 
thousand men, as I have heard, sit down at his tables every day. 
Why should not a special effort be made to gain over such a 
one, the m^re so as we intend to march in his direction 1 ’ 

‘ Henry, Duke of Beaufort, is unfortunately already in arma^ 
against his sovereign,’ said Monmouth gloomily. 
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‘ lie is, sire, l)iit he may ])e indncft<l to turn in your favour tlic 
weapon which lie hath raised against you. He is a Protestant. 
Ho IS said to ))e a Whig. Why should wc? not send a message 
to him ? Flatter his j^ride. A])peal to his religion. Coax and 
thr(‘.aten him. WJio knows? He may have private gri(ivances 
of which we know^'ho thing, and may he rijx*. for sucli a nuive.' 

‘ Voiir (M)unsel is good, Wade,’ said L(a’d Crey, ‘but me- 
thinks his ]\raj<*.stv hath asked a j>ertinerit question. Your 
messenger would, J fear, iind himself swinging iq)on one of 
the liadminton oaks if the Duke desired to show his loyalty t<# 
Januis Stuart. AWierc ar(i we to find a man who is wary enough 
and hold enough foi’ such a mission, Avithout risking one of our 
leaders, who could be ill-spar(Ml at such a time?’ 

‘ It is true,’ said the King. *lt Averc. better not to vcntiir(‘. 
it at all than to <lo it in a clumsy and halting fashion. Poau- 
fort Avould think that it was a ])lot not to gain him (»ve]*, hut to 
throw discredit u])on him. Put A\diat means our giant at the 
door by signing to us?’ 

‘ If it please your INlajesty,’ 1 asked, ‘have I permission to 
s})(‘ak ? ’ 

‘ We would fain hear you, Captain,’ he ansAV(‘red gracicjusly. 

‘ If your understanding is in any degree corresjxuidont to youi' 
strength, your opinion should be of Aveight.’ 

‘Then, your Majesty,’ said 1, ‘J Avould oiler myself as a 
litting messenger in this nuitbu*. ^ly father bid me vSi)ai*e 
neither life nor limb in this quarrel, and if this honourable 
council thinks that the Duke may be gained ov(‘r, I am ready 
to guarantee that the messagt? shall bo conv(\yed to him if man 
and horse can do it.’ 

‘I’ll warrant that no better herald could be found,’ cried 
8axon. ‘The lad hath a cool head and a staunch heart.’ 

‘ Then, y(»ung sir, Ave shall accept your loyal and gallant offer,’ 
said Monmouth. ‘ Are ye. all agreed, gentleimui, upon the point ? ’ 

A murmur of assent rose from the conq>aiiy. 

‘Yoi; shall draAV u]> the pajier, Wade. Offer him money, 
a seniority amongst th(^ dukes, the perpcdual Presidentshij) 
(»f Wales — what you Avill, if you can but shake him. If not, 
sequestration, exile, and everlasting inhimy. And, hark ye ! 
you can enclose a copy of the papt*rs draAvn iqi by Van Pi unoAA^, 
Avhich prove the marriage of my mother, together with the 
attestations of the witnesses. Havt*. them ready by to-morrow 
at daybreak, Avhen the messenger may start. ’ ' 

^ Note H, Appendix. — Monmouth’s Contention of Legitimacy. 

V 
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‘They shall he ready, your Majesty,^ said Wade. 

‘ In that case, gentlemen/ continued King Monmouth, ‘ T 
may now dismiss ye to your posts. Should anything fresh arise 
I sluill summon ye again, that 1 may profit hy your wisdom. 
Here we shall stay, if Sir Stephen Time well will have us, until 
the men are reireahod and the recruits eAolled. We shall 
then imike our way Bristolwards, and see what luck awaits us 
in the Korth. If Beaufort comes over all will he well. Fare- 
well, my kind friends ! I need not tell ye to ho diligent 
and faithful.^ 

The council rose at the Xing’s salutation, and bowing to 
him they began to lilb out of the Castle hall. Several of the 
members clustered round me with hints for my journey or 
suggestions as to my condmit. 

‘ H(i is a proud, fro ward man,’ said one. ‘Speak humbly 
to him or he will never heark(m to your message, hut will ordcu* 
you to be scourged out of liis pi*eseiice.’ 

‘ Nay, nay ! ’ cried another. ‘ Ke is hot, hut he loves a mau 
that is a man. S]K?ak boldly and honestly to him, and he is 
more like to listen to reason.’ 

‘Speak as tlui Lord shall direct you,’ said a Puritan. ‘ It 
is His message which you Ixuir as well as the King’s.’ 

‘Entice liim out alone upon some excuse/ said Biiyse, 
‘ then up and away mit liim upon your crupper. Hagclsturm ! 
that would he a proper game.’ 

‘ Ijoave him alone,’ cried Saxon. ‘The lad hath as mucli 
sense as any of ye. He will .see whicdi way the cat jumps. 
Conui, friend, let us make our way hack to our men.’ 

‘ I am sorry, indeed, to lose you,’ he said, as we threade<l 
our way through the throng of ]>easaiits and soldiers n})on the 
Casth*. (rreen. ‘Your company will miss you sorely. Lockarby 
must see to the two. If all goes well you should be hack in 
three or four days. I need not tell you that there is a real 
danger. If the Duke wishes to prove to James that ho would 
not allow himself to he tampered with, he can only do it by 
punishing the messenger, which as lieutenant of a county In*, 
hath power to tlo in timtss of civil commotion. He is a liainl 
man if all reports >)o true. On the other hand, if you should 
chance to snccoi^d it may lay the foundations of your fortunes 
and he the means of saving Monmouth. He needs help, hy 
the Lord Harry ! Never have I seen sucli a rabble as this 
army of his. Buyse says that they fought lustily at this ruffle, 
at Axminster, hut he is of one mind with me, that a few whiil's 
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of shot and cavalry charges would scatter them over the country 
aide. Have you any message to leave ? ’ 

‘None, save my love to my mother,^ said I. 

‘ It is well. Should you fall in any unfair way, I shall not 
forget his (4riicc of Beaufort, and the next of his gentlemen 
who comes in in^ way shall hang as high as IJaman. And 
now you had best make for yom* chamber, and have as good a 
slumber as you may, since to-morrow at cock-crow begins your 
new mission.’ 


XXIT 

Of the News from Havant 

Having given my orders that Covenant sliould be saddled and 
bridled by daybreak, 1 had gone to my room and wtis preparing 
for a long night’s rest, when Sir Gervas, who slept in the same 
apartment, came dancing in ■with a bundle of imi)ers waving 
over his liead. 

‘ Three guesses, Clarke ! ’ he cried. ‘ What would you 
most d(^sire?’ 

‘ L(‘,tters from Havant,’ said T eagerly. 

‘ Kight,’ he answered, throwing them into my lap. ‘ Three 
of tliem, and not a woman’s hand among them, yink me, if I 
can understand what you have iKjen doing all your life. 

“How can youthful heart resign 
Lovely woman, sparkling wine ? ” 

But you are so lost in your news that you have not observed 
my transformation.’ 

‘A^^hy, wherever did you get these?’ 1 asked in astonish- 
ment, fgr he was attired in a delicate plum-coloured suit wnth 
gold buttons and trimmings, sot off by silken hosen and 
Spanish leather shoes with rosiis on the instep. 

‘ It smacks more of the court than of the camp,’ quoth Sir 
Gervas, rubbing his hands and glancing down at himself with 
some satisfaction. ‘I am also revictualled in the matter of 
ratafia and orange-flower water, together with two now wigs, 
a bob and a court, a pound of tJie Imperial snufl* from the sign 
of the Black Man, a box of l)e Crepigny’s hair powder, my 
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foxskin mutr, and several other necessaries. But 1 hinder yon 
in your reading/ 

‘ I have seen (uiough to tell me that all is well at home/ I 
answered, glancing over my father’s letter. ‘But liow came 
these things ? ' 

‘ Some horsemen have come in from Petorslield, bearing 
them with them. As to my little box, which a fair friend of 
mine in town ])acked for me, it was to be forwarded to Bristol, 
where I am now sii})j)osed to be, and should be were it not for 
my good fortune in meeting your party. It chanced to hnd 
its way, liowever, to the Bruton inn, and the good woman 
tliere, whom I had c.( mediated, found means to send it after 
me. It is a good rule to go upon, Clarke, i)i this earthly 
])ilgrimage, always to kiss the landlady. It may seem a simill 
thing, and yet life is made u]> of small things. 1 have few 
lixed jwinciples, 1 fear, but two there are which I can say from 
my lieart that 1 never trarisgresa 1 always carry a corkscrew, 
and I never forget to kiss the landlady.’ 

‘ From wlnit 1 have seen of you,’ said T, laughing, ‘ 1 could 
]je warranty that those two duties are <iver fulfilled.’ 

‘1 have letters, too,’ said he, sitting on the side of the bed 
and turning over a sheaf of pa])ers. ‘“Your brokendu'.arted 
Araminta.” Hum ! The woiudi cannot know that I am ruined 
or her h(‘art would speetlily be restored. AVluit’s tins'? A 
challenge to match my ))ird Julius against my Lord Xlorc.liesh'r’s 
cockerel for a hundred guineas. Faith! T am too ).>usy backing 
tlie Moiiniduth rooster for the champion stakes. Another 
asking me to chase the stag at Epping. Zounds I had 1 not 
chiared off I should have been run down myself, with a ]>ack 
of bandog bailiffs at my heels. A dunning letter fi'om my 
clothier, lie can afford to lose this bill. He hath had many 
a long one out of me. An offer of three thousand from little 
Dicky Chichester. No, no, Dicky, it won’t do. A gentleman 
can’t live upon his friends. None the less grateful. How 
now? From Mrs. Butterworth 1 No money for three weeks 1 
Bailiffs in the house ! Now, curse me, if this is not too l)ad ! ’ 

‘What is the matter?’ I asked, glancing up from my own 
letters. The baronet’s i)ale face had takem a tinge of r(id, and 
he Avas striding furiously up and down the bedroom with a 
letter crumpled up in his haml. 

‘It is a burning shame, Clarke,' he cried. ‘Hang it, she 
shall have my watch. It is by Tompion, of the sign of the? 
Three Crowns in Paul’s Yard, and cost a hundred when new. 
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It shoul(l keep her for a few months. Mortimer shall measure 
swords with mo for this. 1 sliall write villain upon him with 
niy rapier’s ])oint.’ 

‘ I have iK'ver seen you ruffled before,’ said I. 

‘No,’ he answered, laughing. ‘Many have lived w'ith me 
for years and would give me a certificate for tempiir. But this 
is too much. Sir Edward Mortimer is my mother’s younger 
brother, Clarke, but he is not many years older than myself. 
A ])roper, strait-laced, soft- voiced lad lui has ever been, and, as 
a consequence, he throve in tlie Avorld, and join(‘d land to land 
after the s(iri})tural fashion. I had befriended him from my 
])urse in the old day.s, but he soon came to b(i a richer man 
than 1, for all that he gained he k(‘.pt, whereas all T got — well, 
it went off like the smoke of the pipe wliich yon arc lighting. 
When 1 found that all was u]) with me I receiviul from Mortimer 
iiu advaiKKi, whicli was sufficient to take me according to my 
wish ov(*r to Virginia, together, with a horse and a pmsonal 
outfit. There was some chance, Clarke, of the deroiiu'. acres 
going to him should aught befall me, so that he was not averse*, 
to helping mo off to a land of f(‘vers and scal]>ing knives. Nay, 
nov(U‘ shake your head, my dear country lad, you little know 
the wiles of the world.’ 

‘Give him credit for the best until the worst is ])roved,’ 
said 1, sitting up in bed smoking, with my hdters littenal about 
in front of me. 

‘Tli(^ worst is proved,’ said Sir Gervas, with a dark(‘ning 
face. ‘ 1 have, as I said, done Mortimer some turns which In*, 
might remember, though it did not become me to remind him 
of them. This Mistress Butterworth is mine old webnurse, 
and it hath b(H*n the custom of the family to })rovide for her. 
I c.ould not bear the tliought that in the. ruin of my fortune sin* 
should lose the. paltry guinea or so a week which stood betw(*en 
her and hunger. My only reciuest to Mortimer, therefore, made 
on the score of old friendship, was that he should contimn^ this 
])ittanoe, I promising that should I j^rosper 1 would return 
whatever he sliould disburse. The racan-hcarted villain wrung 
iny hand and swore that it should be so. How vile a thing is 
human nature, Clarke ! For the sake of this paltry sum he, a 
rich man, hath brokem his pledge, and left this poor woman to 
starve. But he shall answer to me for it. lie thinks tliat 1 
am on the Atlantic. If I march hack to London with these 
brave boys I shall disturb the tenor of his sainted existence, 
can while I shall trust to sun-dials, and off goes my watch to 
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Mother Butterworth. Bless her ample bosoms ! 1 have tried 

many liquors, hut I dare bet that the first was tHe most healthy. 
But how of your own letters? You have been frowning and 
smiling like an April day.^ 

‘ There is one from my father, with a few words attached 
from my mother,^ said I. ‘ The second is from an old friend 
of mine, Zachariah Palmer, the village carpenter. The third 
is from Solomon Sprent, a retired seaman, for whom I have an 
affection and respect.^ 

‘ You have a rare trio of newsmen. I would I knew your 
father, Clarke. He must, from what you say, be a stout bit of 
British oak. 1 spoke even now of your knowing little of the 
world, but indeed it may be that in your village you can see 
mankind without the varnish, and so come to learn n#)re of the 
good of human nature. Varnish or none, tlie bad will ever peep 
througlL Now this carpenter and seaman show themselves no 
doTibt for what they are. A man might know my friends of 
tlie court for a lifetime, and never come upon their real solves, 
nor would it jmrhaps repay the seal?^ when you had come across 
it. Sink me, but I wax philosophical, which is the old refuge 
of the ruined man. Give me a tub, and I shall sot up in tlie 
Piazza of Covent Garden, and be the Diogtmes of London. I 
would not be wealthy again, Micah ! How goes the old lilt? — 

“ Our money shall never indite us 
Or drag us to Goldsmith Hall, 

No pirates or wrecks can affright us. 

We that have no estates 
Fear no plunder or rates, 

Nor care to lock gates. 

He that lies on the ground cannot fall ! ” 

That last would make a good motto for an almshouse.’ 

‘ You will have Sir Stephen up,’ said 1 warningly, for he 
was carolling away at the pitch of his lungs. 

‘ Never fear ! He and liis ’prentices were all at the broad- 
sword exorcise in the hall as 1 came by. It is worth something 
to see the old fellow shunp, and swing his sword, and (uy, 
“ Ha ! ” on the down-cut. Mistress Buth and friend Lockarhy 
are in the tapestried room, she spinning and he reading aloud 
one of those entertaining volumes which she would have me 
r(^ad. Methinks she hath taken his conversion in hand, which 
may end in his converting her from a maid into a wife. And 
80 you go to the Duke of Beaufort! Well, I would that I 
could travel with you, but Saxon will not hear of it, and my 
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musqueteers must be my first cara (to^I send you safe back ! 
Where is my jasmine ]K)wder and the patcli-box? Read me 
your letters if there be aii^ht in them of interest. I have l)een 
splitting a flask with our gallant Colonel at his inn, and he hath 
told me enough of your home at Havant to make me wish t(» 
know more.' 

‘ This one is sonn^what grave,' said 1 . 

‘ Nay, I am in the humour for grave things. Have at it, if 
it contain tlie wholes Platonic philosophy.’ 

‘ ’Tis from the venerable carj-ienter who hath for many years 
becjii my adviser and friend. He is one wlio is religious with- 
out being sectarian, pliilosoj)hic witliout Ijoing a partisan, and 
loving without being weak.’ 

‘ A paragon, truly ! ’ exclaimed Sir Gervas, who was busy 
with his eyebrow brush. 

‘ This is what he saith,’ I continued, and proceeded to read 
the very letter which I now r(;ad to you. 

‘ “ Having heard from your father, my dear lad, that there 
was some chance of being etble to send a letter to you, 1 have 
written this, and am now sending it under the charge of the 
worthy John Packingham, of Chichester, who is bouiui for the 
West. I trust that you are now safe with Monmouth’s army, 
and that you have rectiivcid honourable aj)pointment therein. 1 
doubt not that you will find among your comrades some w^ho 
ar(^ extreme sectaries, and others who are scoffers and dis- 
believers. lie advised by me, friend, and avoid both the one 
and the other, h'or the zealot is a man who not only defends 
his own right of worshi]), wherein he liath justice, but wishes to 
impose upon the consciences of others, by which he falls into the 
very error against which he fights. The mere brainless scoffer 
is, on the other hand, lower than the beast of the field, since he 
lacks the animars self-respect and humbhi resignation.” ’ 

‘ My faith ! ' cried the Baronet, ‘ the old gentleman hath 
a rough side to his tongue.’ 

‘ “ Let us hike religion upon its broadivst base, for the truth 
must be broader than aught which we can conceive. The 
j)resence of a table doth prove the exishuice of a cari>enter, 
and so the presence of a universe proves the existence of a 
universe Maker, call Him by what name you will. 80 far tln^ 
ground is very firm beneath us, without either inspiration, 
teaching, or any aid whatever. Since, then, there mud be a 
world Maker, let us judge of His nature by His work. We 
cannot observe the glories of the firmament, its infinite extent. 
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its beauty, and tlie Divine skill wliertjwith every plant and 
animal bath its wants cared for, without seeing that He is full 
of wisdom, intelligence, and j)OW<‘.r. We are still, you will ])er- 
ceive, upon solid gi’ound, without having lo ('all to our aid 
aught save pure reason. 

‘ “ Having got so far, let us inquire to what end the univ(U'S(‘. 
was made, and wci put upon it. The teaching of all nature; 
shows that it must he to tlie (;nd of improvement and uyiward 
growth, the increase in n'al virtu(‘, in knowledge, and in wisdom. 
Nature is a silent preach(;r whmh holds forth upon w(‘ek-days 
as on Sabbaths. We see the acorn grow into the oak, the egg 
into the liird, the maggot into the butterfly. Shall W(; doubt, 
then, that tin; human soul, the most j)re(;ious of all things, is 
also upon the u[)ward path ? And how can tlie soul progress 
save through the cultivation of virtue and self-mast(‘ry ? AVhat 
other way is there There is none. We may say with con- 
fidence, then, that we are ]^laced here to in(;reas(; in knowledge 
ami in virtue;. 

‘ This is the core of all religion, and this much needs no 
faith in the acceptance. It is as true* and as capable* of proof 
as one of those exercises of Euclid which we have gone ()V(;r 
Uygether. (.)n this common ground men have rais(;d many 
diilerent buildings. Christianity, the creed of Mahomet, the 
cre(;d of the Eashwns, have all the same (‘ssence. I’ln; differ(*nce 
lies in the; forms and the details. Let us ludd to our own 
Christian creed, the l3(;autiful, oft(;n-professed, and seldom- 
j>ractised doctrine of love, but let us not despise our fellow- 
men, for .we arc all branchfjs from the c-ommoii root of truth. 

‘ “ Man comes out of darkness into light. He tarries awhile 
and then pass(\s into darkness again. Micah, lad, tin; days art; 
passing, mint; as well as thim?. Let them not be wasted. They 
are few in number. What says Petrarch ? ‘ To him that (‘liters, 
life seems infinite ; to him that departs, nothing.’ Let every 
day, every hour, be spent in furthering the Creator’s end — in 
g(;tting out whatever ]K)wcr for good tliere is in you. AVluit is 
pain, or work, or troulih; ? The cloud that ])asses over the sun. 
But the result of work well done is everything. It is eternal. 
It lives and waxes stronger tlirough the centuricjs. l^iuse not 
for rest. The rest will enme when the hour of work is past. 

‘“May Cod jirotect and guard you! There is no great 
nows. , The Portsmouth garrison hath marched to the West. 
Kir John Lawson, the magistrate, hath been down here threat- 
ening your father and others, but he can do little for want of 
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proofs. Church and Dissent are at eacli other’s throats as ever. 
IVuly the stern law of Moses is niorci eriduriri<^ than the sweet 
words of Christ. Adieu, niy dear lad I All good wishcis from 
yoTir grey-headed friend, ZACftAitiAii I^almek.”’ 

‘Od’s lish!’ cried Sir Gervas, as I folded up the letter, 
‘ I have heard StillingHeet and Tenison, Imt I never listened 
to a better sermon. This is a bishop disguised as a carpenter. 
The crozier would suit his hand better than the ])lane. but 
how of our seaman friend^ Is he a tarpaulin theologian— 
a divine among the tarry -breeks ? ’ 

‘ Solomon S])reut is a very different man, though good (*noiigh 
in his way,’ said 1. ‘I>iit you shall jud^e him from his letbu*.’ 

‘ “ Master Clarke. Sir, — When last we was in comj)aiiy 1 
had run in under the batteries on cutting-out service, while 
yon did stand on and off in the channel and wait signals. 
Having stop])cd to refit and to overhaul my ])rize, which pro\’etl 
to b(^ ill pro])(U‘ trim alow and aloft 

‘What the devil doth he mean?’ asked Sir Gervas. 

‘Jt is a maid of whom he talks — Phcebc Dawson, the sister 
of the lilacksmith. He hath scarce put foot on land for nigh 
forty years, and can as a consecpience only speak in this sea 
jargon, though he fancies that lu* uses as pure King’s English 
as any man in Hampshire.’ 

‘ Ih'oceed, then,’ quoth the Baronet. 

‘“Having also read her the articles of war, 1 explain ihI to 
her the comlitions under Avhich we were to sail in company 
on life’s voyage, namely : 

‘ “ First. She to obey signals without question as somi as 
received. 

‘ “ Second. She to sb^n* by my reckoning. 

‘“Tliird. She to stand by me as true consort in foul 
weatlnw, battle, or shipwreck. 

‘“Fourth. Slie to run under my guns if assailed by pica- 
roons, jirivateeros, or garda-costas. 

‘ “ Fifth. Me to keep her in due nqiair, dry-dock her at 
intervals, and see that she hath her allowance of coats of paint, 
streamers, and bunting, as befits a saucy pleasure boat. 

‘ “ Sixth. Me to take no other craft in tow, and if any be 
now attached, to cut their hawsers. 

‘ “ Seventh. Me to revictual her day by day. 

‘ “ Eighth. Should she chance to spring a leak, or be blown 
on her beam ends by the winds of misfortune, to stand by her 
and see her pumped out or righted. 
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‘ “ Ninth. To fly the Protestimt ensign at the peak during 
life’s voyage, and to lay our course for the great harbour, in the 
hoj)e that moorings and ground k) swing may be fouml for two 
British built crafts when laid up for eternity. 

‘“’Twas close on oiglit-bells before these articles were 
signed and sealed. When 1 headed after you I could not so 
much as catch a glimpse of your topsail. 80011 after I heard 
as you had gone a-soldiering, together with that loan, rakish, 
long-sparred, picaroon-liko craft which I have si^en of late in 
the village, I take it unkind of you that you have not so much 
as di])ped ensign to me on leaving. But j)erchaiicc the tide was 
favourable, and you ‘could not tarry. Had I not Ixieii juiy- 
rigged, with one of my spars shot away, I should have dearly 
loved to have strap |icd on my hanger and come with you to 
smell gunjiowder once more. 1 would do it now, timber-to(i 
and all, were it not for my consort, who might claim it as a 
breach of the articles, and so sheer olf. I must follow the 
light on her poop until we are fairly joined. 

‘ “ Farewell, mate ! In action, take an old sailor’s advice. 
Keep the weather-gauge and board ! Tell that to your admiral 
on the day of battle. Whisj)er it in his ear. Say to him, 
‘ Keep the weather-gauge and board ! ’ Tell him also to strike 
fiuick, strike hard, and ke(;p on striking. That’s the word of 
Christopher Mings, and a l)ettor man has not been launclieil, 
though he did climb in through the hawse-pii)o. — Yours to 
command, Solomon Hpuent.” ’ 

Sir Cervas had been chuckling k) himself during the reading 
of this epistle, but at the last part we both broke out a-Jaughing. 

‘ Land or sea, he will have it that battles are fought in ships,’ 
said the Baronet.,:' ‘You should have had that sage piece of 
advice for Monmouth’s council to-day. Should he ever ask your 
opinion it must be,“ Keep the weather-gauge and board ! ” ’ 

‘ I must to sleep,’ said I, layin^j aside my pipe. ‘ I should 
be on the road by daybreak.' 

‘Nay, I pry thee, complete your kindness by letting me 
have a glimpse of your respected parent, the Roundhead. ’ 

‘’Tis but a few lines,’ I answered. ‘He was ever short 
of speech. But if they interest you, you shall hear them. “ I 
am sending this by a godly man, my dear son, to say that I 
trust that you are bearing yourself as becomes you. In all 
danger and difficulty trust not to yourself, but ask help from 
on nigh. If you are in authority, teach your men to sing 
psalms when they fall on, as is the good old custom. In 
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fiction give point rather than edge. A thrust must beat a cut. 
Your mother and tlie others send their affection to you. 8ir 
John Lfiwson hath been down here like a ravening wolf, lait 
could find no proof against me. John Marchbank, of Bed- 
hampton, is cast into prison. Truly Antichrist reigns in the 
land, but the kingdoni of light is fit hand. Strike lustily for 
truth and conscience. — Your loving fathtir, Joseph Clarke. 

‘ “ Postscripturn (from my mother). — 1 trust that you will 
remember what 1 have said concerning your hosen and also the 
broad linen collars, which you will find in the bag. It is little 
over a week since you left, yet it .seems a year. When cold or 
wet, take ten drops of Daffy elixir in if small ghiss of strong 
waters. Should your feet chafe, rub tallow on the inside of 
your boots. Commend me to Master Saxon and to Master 
I,,ockarby, if he be with you. Ilis father was mad at his going, 
for he hath a great brewing going forward, and none to mind 
the mash -tub. Kuth liath baked a cak(), but the oven Inith 
])layed her false, and it is lumpy in the inside. A thousand 
kisses, dear heart, from your loving mother, M. C.” ’ 

‘A right sensibl(‘ coujJe,’ (pioth Sii* Cervas, who, having 
completed his toilet, had betaken him to his couch. ‘I now 
begin to understand your miiimfacture, Clarke. 1 see the 
threads that are used in the weaving of you. Your father 
looks to your spiritual wants. Y'our motlier concerns herself 
with th(} rnattirial. Yet the old carpenter^s preaching is, me- 
thinks, more to your taste. You are a rank latitudinarian, 
man. Sir St(?phen would cry fie u])on you, and Josluia Pettigrue 
abjure you ! Well, out with t]i<‘. light, for we shf)uld both be 
stirring at cock-crow. That is our religion at present.’ 

‘Early Christians,’ J suggested, and we jj^th laughed as w<^ 
settled down to sleep. 


XXIII 

Of the Snare on the Weston Road 

Just after sunrise I was awoke by one of the Mayor’s servants, 
who })rought word that the Honourable Master Wade was 
awaiting me downstairs.. Having dressed and descended, I 
found him seated by the table in the sitting-room 'with ffapers 
and wafer-box, sealing |.up the^ missive whicli 1 Avas to carry. 
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He was a small, worn, grey-faced man, very erect in his bearing 
and sudden in liis speech, with niiore of the soldier than of the 
lawyer in his appearance. 

‘ So,^ said he, pressing his seal above the fastening of the 
string, ‘ 1 see that your horse is ready for you outside. You 
had best make your way round by Nether Stowey and the 
Bristol Channel, for we have lieard that tlui enemy’s horse guard 
the roads on the far side of Wells. Here is your packet.’ 

I bowed and placed it in the inside of niy tunica. 

‘It is a written order as suggest(Ml in the council. The 
Duke’s reply may be written, or it may he by word of mouth. 
In either case guard it well. This packet contains also a (M)py 
of the depositions of the clergyman at The Hague-, and of 
the other witnesses who saw Charles of England marry Lu(\v 
Walters, the mother of his j\Iaj(\sty. Your mission is one of 
such importance that the whole success of our enter})rise may 
turn upon it. 8(‘e that you serve the paper upon Beaufort 
in person, and not through any intermediary, or it might not 
stand in a court of law.’ 

I promised to do so if possible. 

‘ 1 should advise you also,’ he continued, ‘ to carry sword 
and pistol as a protection against the chance dangers of the 
road, but to discard your liead-piece and steel-front as giving 
you too warlike an aspect for a peaceful messengm*.’ 

‘ I had already come to that resolve,’ said 1. 

‘There is nothing more to be said, Captain,’ said the lawy(u*, 
giving me his hand. * May all good foj'tum^ go with you. Keep 
a still tongue and a quick ear. Wahdi keenly how all things 
go. Mark whose face is gloomy and whose content. The- 
Duke may be at Bl?istol, but you had bcvst make for his seat at 
Badminton. Our sign of the day is Tewkesbury.’ 

Thanking my instructor for his advice I went out and 
mounted Covenant, who j)awed and cham])ed at his bit in 
his delight at getting started once more. Few of tlu*. towns- 
men we.re stirring, though hert^ and there a night-hoimet(‘d 
head st£ft*ed out at me through a casement. I took the pre- 
caution of walking the horse very quietly until wi‘. were some 
distance from the house, for I liud told Keuhen nothing of my 
intended journey, and 1 was convinced that if he knew of it 
neither discipline, nor even his new ties of love, would prevent 
him from coming witli me. Covenant’s iron-shod feet rang 
sharply, in spite of my care, upon the cobble-stones, but look- 
liig back I saw that the blinds of my faithful friend’s room 
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were miibawii, and that all seemed quiet in the liousci. 1 
shook my bridle, tluirefore, and roile at a ])risk trot tlirough 
tlie silent streets, which were still strewn with fnded flowers 
ami gay with stri;ai]]ers. At the north gate a guard of half a 
com]>any was stationed, w’ho let me pass upon h(’.aring the 
word. Ojice beyond the old walls I found myself out on the 
country side, with my face to the north aiid a clear road in 
front of iiKi. 

It was a blithesome morning. The sun was rising over 
the distant hills, and Inuiven and earth were riKhly and golden. 
Th(‘. tre(‘s hi the wayside orchards were full of swarms of birds, 
who chattered and sang until the air wAs full of their pi})ing. 
Tlnu'e was lightsomeness and gladness in every breath. Tliti 
wistful-eyed r(‘,d Soimu'set kine stood along ])y the he<lgcrows, 
casting great shadows dtuvn the fields and gazing at me as I 
puss(Ml. Farm liorses leaned over wooden gat(*s, and snorbMl a 
word td gre(‘tiiig to tlnur glossy-coated Imdluir. A groat he.rd 
of snowy-fleeced sheep streamed towards us over tln^ hillside 
and frisked and gaml)olled in the sunshine. All was innocent 
life, from the lark wliitdi sang (Ui high to the little shrew-mouse 
wdiich ran amongst tie* ripening corn, or the martin which 
dashed away at tlu‘. sound of my a])proach. All alive and all 
innocfuit. What are we to think, njy d(\ir children, when we 
see the l)easts of the field full of kindness and virtue and 
gratitude? \Vh(*re is this su|)eriority of which we talk? 

From th(^ high ground to the north J looked back upon the 
sleeping town, Atith the lu’oad edging of tents and waggons, 
which sIiowchI liow suddenly its ]>opulation hail outgrown it. 
The Iloyal Standard still flutti^red from the tower of St. Mary 
Magdalene, while close by its beautiful brother-turret of St. 
dames bore, aloft the blue flag of ^Ionmou£h. As I gazed the 
(pii(‘,k petidant roll of a drum rose u]) on the still morning air, 
with the clear ringing call of the bugles summoning the troo})s 
from their slumbers. Beyond the towm, aTid on eitlier side of 
it, stretched a gloricnis view of the Somersetshire downs, rolling 
away to the distant sea, with knvn and hamlet, castj,e turret 
and church tow(ir, wooded coombe and stretch of grain-land 
— as fair a sctuie as th(^ eye could wish to rest upon. As I 
wheeled my horse and sped upon my way I felt, my dears, that 
this was a land worth fighting foi-, and that a man’s life was a 
small thing if he could hut aid, in however trifling a degree, in 
working out its freedom and its happiness. At a little village 
over the hill 1 fell in with an outpost of horse, the commander 
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of vvliich rode some distance with me, and set me on my road to 
Nether Stowey. It seemed strange to my Hampshire eyes to 
note that the earth is all red in these parts — very different to 
the chalk and gravel of Havant. The cows, too, are mostly red. 
The cottages are built neither of brick nor of wood, but of some 
form of plast(^r, which they call cob, which is strong and smooth 
so long as no water comes near it. They shelter the walls from 
the rain, tlierofore, by great overhanging thatches. There is 
scarcely a steeple in the whole country-side, which also seems 
strange to a man from any other jiart of England. Every 
churcli hath a square tower, Avith pinnacles upon the toj), and 
they are mostly very^iarge, with fine peals of b(ills. 

My course ran along by the foot of the beautiful Quan- 
tock Hills, where heavy- wooded coombes are scattered ovcu- 
the broad heathery downs, deep with brackim and whortle- 
bushes. On either side of the track steep winding glens sloped 
downwards, lined with yellow gorse, which blazed out from tln^ 
ilecp-red soil like a flame from embers. Peat-coloured streams 
splashed down these valleys and over the road, through whicli 
Covenant ploughed fetlock deep, and shied to see the broad- 
backed trout darting from between his fore feet. 

All <lay I rode through this beautiful country, meeting few 
folk, for I kept away from the main roads. A few shepherds 
and farmers, a long-legged clergyman, a packman with his 
mule, and a horseman with a great bag, whom I took to be a 
buyer of hair, are all that 1 can recall. A black jack of ale and 
the heel of a loaf at a wayside inn were all my refreshments. 
Near Combwich, Covenant cast a shoe, and two hours were 
wasted before I found a smithy in the town and had the matter 
set right, it wamnot until evening that I at kiKst came out 
u])on the banks of the Bristol Channel, at a place called Bhurton 
Bars, where the muddy Parret makes its way into tlie sea. 
At this point the channel is so broad that the Welsh mountains 
can scarcely be distinguished. The shore is flat and black and 
oozy, flecked over with white jmtehes of sea-birds, but further 
to the #ast there rises a limj of hills, very wild and rugged, 
rising in places into steep precipices. These cliffs run out into 
the sea, and numerous little harbours and bays are formed in 
their broken surface, which are dry half the day, but can float 
a good-sized boat at half- tide. The road wound over these 
bleak and rocky hills, which are sparsely inhabited by a wild 
luce of fish(*-rmen, or shepherds, who (jame to their cabin doors 
on hearing the clatter of my horse/s lioofs, and shot some rough 
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Weat“COuntry jest at me as I passed. As the night drew in 
the country became bleaker and more deserted. An occasional 
light twinkling in the distance from some lonely hillside cottage 
was the only sign of the presence of man. The rough track 
still skirted the sea, and high as it was, the spray from the 
breakers drifted across it. The salt prinkled on my lips, and 
the air was filled with the hoarse roar of the surge and the 
thin ])il)ing of curlews, who flitted jDast in the darkness like 
white, shadowy, sad-voiced creatures from some other world. 
The wind blew in sliort, quick, angry puffs from the westward, 
and far out on the black waters a single glimmer of light rising 
and falling, tossing up, and then sinking* out of sight, showed 
how fierce a sea had risen in the channel. 

Riding through the gloaming in this strange wild sceniiry 
iny mind naturally turned towards the past. I thought of my 
father and my mother, of tlie old carpenter and of Holomon 
Wjucuit. TIkui I pondered over Decimus Saxon, his many-faced 
(diaracter having in it so much to be admired and so much to 
be abhorred. Did 1 like him or no? It was more than 1 could 
say. From him J wandered off to my faithful Reuben, and to 
his love passage with the jiretty Puritan, which in turn brouglit 
me to Sir (icrvas and the wreck of liis fortunes. My mind 
then wandered to the stahi of the army and the prospects of 
the rising, which led me to my jiresent mission with its perils 
and its difficulties. Having turned over all these things in my 
mind I began to doze uj)on my horse’s back, overcome by tlie 
fatigue of the joiuney and the drowsy lullaby of the waves. 1 
had just fallen into a dream in which I saw Reuben Tx,)ckarby 
(’Towned King of England by Mistress Ruth Time well, while 
Decimus Saxon endeavoured to slioot him with a bottle of 
Daffy’s elixir, when in an instant, without warning, I was 
dashed violently from my horse, and left lying lialf-conscious 
on the stony track. 

80 stunned and shaken was I by the sudden fall, that though 
I had sa dim knowledge of shadowy figures bending over me, 
and of hoarse laughter sounding in my ears, 1 could tell for 
a few minutes where I wan nor what had befallen me. AVhen 
at last I did make an attempt to recover my feet 1 found that 
a loop of rope had been slipped round my arms and my legs so 
as to secure them. With a hard struggle T got one hand free, 
and dashed it in the fac^, of one of the men who were holding 
me do^ ; Init the whole gang of a dozen or more set upon me 
at once, and while some thumped and kicked at me, otliers tied 
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a fresh cord round my elljows, and ilcftly fastened it in sutih ft 
way as to pinion me completely. Fin(ling that in my weak 
and dazed state all efforts were of no avail, J lay sullen and 
watchful, taking no heed of the random blows which were still 
showered upon me. 80 dark was it that I could neither S(je 
the faces of my attackers, nor form any guess as to who they 
might b(^, or how they had hurled me from my saddle. The 
champing and stam[uiig of a liorse hard hy showed me that 
Covenant wjis a prisoner as well as his mastei’. 

‘ Dutch Pete’s got as much as he can carry,’ said a rough, 
harsh voice. ‘ He lies on the track as lim}> a,s a e-onger.’ 

‘Ah, poor Pete ! ’Mriuttered another. ‘He’ll never dc^al a 
card or drain a glass of the right Cognac again.’ 

‘ There y(Ui lie, mine goot vriend,’ said the injun'd man, in 
wcjik, (piavering tones. ‘And I will prove that you lie if you 
have a flas(;heii in your j^ocket.’ 

‘If Pete were dead and buried,’ the first speaker said, ‘a 
word about strong wjiters would bring him to. (live him a 
sup from your Iiottlo, Dicon.’ 

There was a great gurgling and sucking in the darkm^ss, 
foll(>wed by a gasj) from the <lriidc(ir. ‘(Jott sei gelobt,’ In^ 
exclaime«l in a stronger voi<;e, ‘ I have, seem more stai‘s than 
ever were made. Had my ko])f not lieeu well hooped he would 
have knocketl it in like an ill-staved cask. He shlags lik(‘. the 
kick of a horse.’ 

As he spoke the edge*, of the moon ])eeped over a cdilf and 
threw a flocjd of cold clear light upon the scene. Looking up 1 
saw that a strong rope had l^cen tied across the road fi'oiii one. 
tree trunk to another about eight feet above the ground. This 
coidd not be seen by me, eveai had I been fully awake, in the. 
<lusk ; but catching m(i across the breast as Covenant trotted 
under it, it had swept me off and dashed me with great force to 
the ground. Either the fall or the blows wliich J had received 
had cut me badly, for 1 could feel the blood trickling in a warm 
stream past my ear and down my neck. I made no attem])t to 
move, however, but waited in silence Uj find out who these men 
were into whose hands I had fallen. My one fear was lest my 
letters should be taken away from me, and my mission rendiired 
of no avail. That in this, my fir.st trust, I should be disarmed 
without a blow and lose the papers wdiich had been confided to 
me, was a chancii which made me flush and tingle with shame 
at the very thought. 

The gang who liad seized me were rough-bearded fellows in 
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fur caps and fnsti.in jackets, with Tniff belts round their waists, 
from Avliicli hun^^ short straight whinjards. Their dark sun- 
dried faces and their great boots marked tliem as fisli(»rnien or 
seamen, as might be guessed from their rude sailor sj)(‘(*.ch. A 
])air knelt 011 (iither side witli tluur liands upon my arms, a 
third stood beliind Avitli a cocked pistol pointed at my head, 
while the others, seven or eiglit in number, were helping to liis 
feet the man whom I had struck, who was Ideeding freely from 
a cut over the eye. 

‘Take the horse up to Daddy Mycrofts,’ said a stout, black- 
Ixiarded man, who se(*m(id to be their leader. ‘It is no mere 
dragoone]’ hack,^ but a comely, full-])loofl(Hl brute, which \vill 
fetcli sixty pieca^s at the least. Your shar(i of that, Peter, will 
buy salve* and plaster for your cut.* 

‘ H.a, houndsfoot ! * crieul the Dutchman, shaking his fist at 
me. ‘You Avould strike IVter, would you? You would draw 
Peter’s l)lood, would you ? Tausend Teufel, man ! if you and 
1 were together upon the hillside we should see vich vas the 
.p(itt(ir man.* 

‘vSlack your jaw tackle, Pete,* growled one of his comrades. 
‘This fellow is a limb of Satan for sure, and doth follow a 
calling that none but a mean, snivelling, baseborn son of a gun 
would take to. Ye-t 1 warrant, from the look of him, that lie 
could truss you like a woodcock if he had his great hands upon 
you. And you would howl for helj) as you did last ^lartinmas, 
when you did mistake Cooper Dick*s wife*, for ji gaug(*r.’ 

‘Truss me, w<»tdd he? Todt und llblle ! ’ cried tin* other, 
whom the blow and tlie lirandy ha<l driven to madness. ‘ Wc* 
shall s(io. Take tliat, tliou deyvibs spawn, take that ! * lie 
ran at me, and kicked me as hard as he could with his heavy 
sea-boots. 

kSoiiui of the gang laughed, but the man who had spoken 
before gave the Dutchman a shove that sent liim whirling. 
‘ None of that,* he said sternly. ‘ VVe*]l have British fair-jday 
on British soil, and none of your ciu’sed longshore tricks. 1 
won*t stand by and see an Englishman kicked, d*ye see, by a 
tub-bellied, round -star ned, schnapps-swilling, chicken-liefirted 
son of an Amsterdam lusi-vrouw. Hang him, if the skipper 
likes. That’s all above board, but by tb under, if it’s a fight 
that you will have, touch that man again.* 

‘All right, Dicon,* said their leader soothingly. ‘We all 
know that Pete’s not a fighting man, but he’s the best cooper 

^ Note I. Appendix. — Dragooners and Chargers. 

Q 
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on the coast, eh, T^ete? There is TU)t his equal at staving, 
hooping, ami humping. He’ll hike a ]»lank of wood and turn 
it into a keg Avdiile another man would be thinking of it.’ 

‘ Oh, you remeinhei* that, Caj)tain Murgatroyd,’ said tin* 
Dutehniaii sulkily. ‘ lUit you see me knoek(‘d about and 
shlagged, ami bullied, and (tailed names, and what lielp have J ? 
So hedp me, when the Maria is in the Texel next, I’ll take to 
my old trade, I will, and never set foot on her again.’ 

‘Xo fear,’ the Ca])tain answered, laughing. ‘ While the 
Maria briiigs in live thousand good pieces a year, and can show 
her heels to any cutter on the coast, there is no fear of greedy 
Pete losing his share* of her. Wliy, man, at this rate you m.iy 
hav(‘ a lust-haus of your own in a y(»ar or two, wdtli a trimmed 
lawn, and the trees all eli}>ped like peacocks, and the h«)wers in 
pattern, and a. canal by the door, ami a gn^.at bouncing hous('- 
wife just like any Burgonieist(*r. There's many sucli a fortune 
1)een mad(j out of Mechlin and Cognac.’ 

‘Aye, and there’s many a broken kopf got ov(*r Mechliii and 
Cognac,’ grumbled my enemy. ‘Honncr! There arc otluu* 
things beside lust-houses and flower-beds. Tlu^n* are lee-slmres 
and nor ’-westers, Ixiaks and pr(*ventives.’ 

‘And there’s wh<‘re the smart sejiman has tlu* pull over tin* 
herring buss, or the skulking coaster that works from C’hristmas 
to Christmas with all the danger and none of tin* little ])ickings. 
But enough said! U]) with the ])risoner, and let us get him 
safely into tlie bilboes.’ 

1 was raised to my feet and half carriiMl, half dragged along 
in the midst of the gang. My liorse had already b»^en le»l 
away in the o])posite dir(*ction. Cur course lay off the rojid, 
down a very rocky and rugged ravine- which sloped away 
towards the sea. There seeim*(l to be no trace of a ]:)ath, and 
1 (iould only stumble along over rocks and laishes as b(*,st I 
might in my fettered and eripple<I state. Tin*, blood, bow- 
ever, had dried ov^er my wounds, and the cool sea breezi* 
playing upon my forrdiead refreshed me, and helped me to 
take a clearer view of my position. 

It was ])!ain from their talk that these men were .smugglers. 
As such, they were not likely to have any gr(*.at love* for the 
Government, or desire to iqdiold King James in any way. 
On the contrary, their goodwill would probably be with 
Monmouth, for had I not seen the day before a wliole regiment 
of foot in his army, raised from among the coaster folk? 
On the other hand, their greed might be stronger than their 
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loyalty, and might lead them to hand me over to justice in 
the hope of reward. On the whole it would he best, J thought, 
to aay nothing of my mission, and to kee}) my pa])ers secret as 
long as possibhj. 

Jlut 1 could not but wonder, as I was dragged along, what 
had l(;d these nnm to lie in wait for me as they#had done. 
The road along which I had travelled was a lonely t)ne, and yet a 
fair nunil)(*T of travellers bound from the West through Weston 
to Jlristol must use it. The gang could md lie in perpetual 
guard over it. Why had they set a trap on this particular 
night, then? The smugglers were a h^wless and desperate 
bo<iy, but they did not, as a rule, descend to foot-paddery or 
roblxuy. As long as no one interfered with them they were 
seldom the first to br(‘ak the peace. Then, why had tliey lain 
in wait for me, who had never injured them ? Could it 
])ossibly be that 1 had been betraye<l? I was still turning 
over these questions in my mind when we all cjime to a halt, 
and the Captain blew a shrill note on a whistle which hung 
round his neck. 

The place where we fouml ourselves was the dnrk<^st. and 
iiKJst rugged s]K)t in the whole wild gorge. On either side 
great dills shot up, which arched over our heads, wdth a 
fringe of ferns and bracken on either lip, so that the dark 
sky and the IV.w twinkling stars were well-nigh hid. Croat 
black rocks loomed vaguely out in the shadowy light, while 
in front a high tangle of what seemed to be brushwood barred 
our road. At a second whistle, how'ever, a glint of light was 
.seen through the branches, and the wdiolc mass w^as swung 
to one sid(‘ as though it moved upon a hinge, lleyond it 
a dark winding passage open(*d into the side of the hill, down 
which wa^ went wdth our backs bowled, for the rock ceiling 
w^as of no great laugh t. On every .side of us sounded the 
throbbing of the sea. 

I’assing thnmgh the entrance, which must have been dug 
with gi'eat labour through the solid rock, we came out into a 
lofty and roomy cave, lit up by a fire at tme efid, and by 
several torches. By their smoky yelh)W glare 1 could see 
that the roof was, at least, fifty feet above us, and wuis hung 
by long lime-crystals, which sparkled and gleamed with great 
brightness. The fioor of the cave wiis formed of fine sand, 
as soft and velvety as a Wilton carpet, sloping dowm in a W'^ay 
whicli show^ed that the cave must at its mouth open upon 
the sea, which was confinned by the booming and splashing 
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of ttje waves, and by the fresh salt air whicli filled the whole 
cavern. Ko water could be seen, however, as a sharj) tinii 
cut off our view of the outlet. 

\ In this rock -girt space, which may have been sixty paces 
long and thirty across, there were gathei*(^d great piles of 
casks, k(*os and cases; muskets, cutlasses, stives, cudgels, jiml 
straw were littered about u}k)ii the floor. At one end a high 
wooil fire blazed merrily, casting strange shadows along the 
walls, and sparkling like a thousand diamonds among the, 
crystals on the roof. The smoke was cari’ied away through a 
great cleft in the rocks. Seated on boxes, or stretched on the 
sand round the fire, there were siiven or lught more of the 
band, who ^sprang to their feet and ran eagerly towards us as 
we entered. 

‘ Have ye got him ? * they cried. ‘ Did he indf'cnl come ? 
Had he attemdants 1 * 

‘ He is liei’o, and h(‘ is alone, ^ the Captain answered. ‘Our 
hawser fetched him off his horse as neatly as ever a gull was 
netted by a cragsman. What have ye done in our absence, 
Silas 1 ’ 

‘ Wo have the packs- ready for (larriage,^ said tlu^ man 
addressed, a sturdy, weather-beaten seaman of middle age. 

‘ The silk and lace are done in these s<pian*s (covered over witli 
sacking. The one 1 have marked “yarn” and the other “jute ” 
— a thousand of Mechlin to a hundred of tlie sliiny. Th(*y 
will sling over a inule^s back. Brandy, schnapps, Scliiedain, 
and Hamburg Goldwasser are all set out in due order. Tin; 
’baccy is in the flat cases ovm* by the Black Di-op then?. A 
plagiiey job wo had carrying it all out, but here it is shi|)-sliap(i 
at last, and the lugger floats like a skimming dish, with scarce 
ballast enough to stand up to a fivc^-knot l)re(‘,ze.’ 

‘ Any signs of the Fairy Queen ? ’ asked tin? smuggler. 

‘ None. Long John is down at the water’s edge looking 
out for her flash-light. This wind should bring her up if sin* 
has rounded Combe-lMartiii Point. There was a sail about ten 
miles to tlw^. east-nbr’-east at sundown. She* might have been 
a Bristol schooner, or she might have been a King’s fly-])oat.’ 

*A King’s crawl-Doat,’ said Captain Murgatroyd, with a. 
sneer. ‘ We cannot hang the gauger until Venables brings up 
the Fairy Queen^ for after all it was one of lii^ hands that was 
snackled. Let him do his own dirty work.’ 

‘ Tausend Blitzen I ’ cried the ruffian Dutchman, ‘ would it 
not he a kindly gi^ss to Captain Yenablos to chuck the gauger 
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down tho Black Drop ere he come ? He nia}^ have such aixother 
job to do for us some day/ 

‘Zounds, man, are you in command or am I?^ said the 
leader angrily. ‘Bring the prisoner foi’ward to the hre ! Ngw, 
hark ye, dog of a land-shark ; you are as surely a defwl man as 
though you wer(‘. laid out with the taj^ers burning. See here’ 
— he lifted a torch, and showed by its red light a great crack 
in the floor across tln‘ far end of the cave — ‘you can judge of 
the Black Drop’s depth !’ he. said, raising an empty keg and 
tossing it over into the yawning gulf. For ten seconds we 
stood silent before a dull di.stant clatter told that it had at last 
readied the liottom. • 

‘ It will carry him half-way to hell Indore the l^’eath leaves 
him,’ said one. 

‘It’s an easi(‘r death than the Devizes gallows!’ cried a 
Seconal. 

‘ Ahiy, he sliall have the gallows first ! ’ a third shouted. 
‘ It is luit his burial that we are arranging.’ 

‘ He hath not openeil his mouth since we took him,’ said 
the man who was called Dicon. ‘Is he a mute, then? Find 
your tongue, my fine fellow, and let us hear what your name is. 
It would have be(!n wt. 11 for you if you had been born dumb, 
so that you c<mld not liave sworn our comrade’s life aw’ay.’ 

‘ I have been waiting for a civil question after all tliis 
brawling and brabbling,’ said L ‘My name is Micah Clarke. 
Now, j)ray inform me wlio ye may be, and by wdiat wwrant ye 
stop jH*aceful travi^llers upon the public highway?’ ' 

‘This, if? our warrant,’ Murgatroyd answered, touching the 
hilt of his cutlass. ‘As to w'ho we arc, ye know^ that well 
enough. Your name is not Clarke, but Westhouse, or Water- 
house, and you are the same cursed (»xcis(*man who snackled 
our poor comrade, Cooper Dick, and swore away his life at 
llchester. ’ 

‘ I swear that you are mistaken,’ I ro]died. ‘ I have never 
in my Ijfe been in these parts before.’ 

‘ Fine words ! Fine words ! ’ cried another smuggler. 
‘Gauger or no, you must jump for it, §ince you know the 
secret of our cave.’ 

‘Your secret is safe with me,’ I answered. ‘ But if ye wish 
to murder me, 1 shall meet my fate as a soldier should. 1 should 
have chosen to die on the field of battle, rather than to lie at 
the mercy of such a pack of w^ater-rats in their buri'ow.’ 

‘My faith I’ said Murgatroyd. ‘This is too tall talk fora 
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gauger. He bears himself like a soldier, too. . It is possible 
that in snaring the owl wo have caught the falcon. Yet we 
had certain token that he would come this way, and on such 
another horse. ^ 

^ Call up Long John,* suggested the Dutchman. ‘ I vould 
not give ii plug Trinidado for the S(fhelm’s word. Long 
John was with Coo])er Dick when he was taken.* 

‘ Aye,* growled the mate Silas. ‘ He got a wipe over the 
arm from the gauger*s whinyard. He*ll know his face, if any 
will* 

‘(-all him, them, *■ said Murgatroyd, and presently a long, 
loosedimbed seanian (Uiiie up from the numth of the cave, where 
he had beeison watch. He wore', a red kerchief round his fore- 
head, and a blue jerkin, the sleeve of which he slowly rolled 
u]) as he came nigh. 

‘ Wh(M*e is Caugcr Westhouse ? * he cried ; ‘ he has left his 
mark on my arm. Rat me, if the scar is healed yet. The sun 
is on our side of the 'wall now, gauger. But hullo, mates ! who 
be this that ye have clapped into irons? This is not our man ! * 

‘ Not our man ! * they cried, with a volley of curses. 

‘ Why, this fellow 'would make two of the gauger, and leave 
enough over to fashion a magistrate*s clerk. Ye may hang him 
to make sure, but still he*s not the man.* 

‘ Ye-s, hang him ! * said Dutch Pete. ‘ Sapperment ! is our 
cave to be the talk of all the country? Vere is the pretty 
Maria to go then, vid her silks and lujr satins, her kegs and 
her cases? Are we to risk our cave for the .sake of this f(‘llow ? 
Besides, has he not .schlagged my kopf — schlagged your cooper's 
kopf — as if he had hit me mit mine own mallet? Is that not 
vorth a hemp cravat ? * 

‘Worth a jomm of rumbo,* cried Dicon. ‘By your leave, 
(Captain, I would say that we are not a gang of padde.rs ami 
michers, T)ut a crew of hone.st seamen, who harm none but those 
who harm us. Exciseman Westhouse hath slain Cooper Dick, 
and it is just that he .should die for it ; but tis to taking this 
young soldier’s life, Pd as soon think of scuttling the saucy 
Maruty or of mounting the Jolly Roger at her ])eak.* 

What answer would have been given to this s{)eech I can- 
not tell, for at that moment a shrill whistle resounded outside 
the cave, and two smugglers appcjared bearing between them 
the body of a man. It hung so limp that I thought at. first 
that he might be dead, but when they threw him on the .sand 
he moved, and at last sat up like one who is but half awoken 
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from a swoon. ^ lie was a square dogged-faced fellow, with a 
long white scar down his cheek, and a close-fitting blue coat 
with brass buttons. 

‘ It^s Gauger Westhouse ! * cried a chorus of voices. 

‘ Yes, it is Gauger Westhouse,* said the man calmly, giving 
his nec.k a wriggle as though he were in pain. ‘1 represent the 
King s law, and in its name I arrest ye all, and declare all the 
contraband goods whidi 1 see around me to be confiscate and 
forfeited, according to the second section of the first clause of 
the statute upon ilh‘gal dealing. If there are any honest men 
in this (uuiipany, they will assist me in the execution of my 
duty.’ lie staggered to his feet as he s]M)ke, but his sjhrit was 
greater tlian his strength, and In^ sank liack up<in the sand 
amid a ri^ar of laughter from the rough seamen. 

‘ We found him lying on the road wlum wo came from 
Daddy Mycroft’s,’ said one of the new-comers, who were the 
same imui who had led away my horse. ‘He must have passed 
just aft(‘r ytiu left, and tin* rope caught him under the chin and 
threw him a doz(‘n paces. We saw tin) revenue button on his 
coat, so wo Immght him down. Hody o’ me, but he kicked and 
plunged for jdl that he was three-cpiarters stunned.’ 

* Have ye slacked tin* hawser?’ the (’aptain asked. 

* We cast one end loose and let it hang.’ 

‘ ’Tis well We must kec]) him for Ga]>tain Ahuiabh^s. lJut 
now, jis to our other prisoner : we must overhaul him and 
examine his papers, for so many craft are sailing und(‘r false 
colours that we must needs be candid. Hark ye, Mister 
Soldier ! What brings you to these parts, and what king do 
y<jii serve? for I hear there’s a mutiny broke out, and two 
skippers claim equal rating in the old British ship.’ 

‘I am serving under King Monmouth,’ I answered, seeing 
that the proposed search must end in the finding of my papers. 

‘Under King Monmouth!’ cried the smuggler. ‘Naj’, 
friend, that rings somewhat false. The good King hath, T 
hear, too much need of his friends in the south to let an able 
soldier go wandering along the sea-coast like a Cornish wrecker 
in a sou ’-wester.’ 

‘ I bear despatches,’ said 1, ‘ from the King’s own hand to 
Henry Duke of Beaufort, at his castle at Badminton. Ye can 
find them in my inner pocket, but I pray ye not to break the 
seal, lest it bring discredit upon my mission.’ 

‘8ir,’ cried the gauger, raising himself upon his elbow, 

‘ 1 do hereby arrest you on the charge of being a traitor, a 
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promoter of treason, a vagrant, and a master! ess njan within 
the meaning of the fourth statute of the Act. As an officer of 
the law 1 call upon you to submit to my warrant.' 

‘Brace up his jaw with your scarf, Jim,' said ]\Iurgatroyd. 
‘ When A^enablef? comes he will soon find a way to check his 
gab. Yes,' lui continued, looking at the back of my j)apers, 
‘it is marked, as you say, “From Jamcjs tlie Second of Eng- 
land, known lately as the Duke of Monmouth, to Henry l>uk<i 
of Beaufort, Presiihuit of Wales, by the hand of Captain Micah 
Clarke, of Saxon's regiment of Wiltshire foot." Cast off the 
lashings, Dicon. So, Ca})tain^ you are a free man once more, 
and I grieve that wfe should liave unwittingly harmed you. 
We are good Lutherans to a man, ami would rather speed you 
than hinder you on this mission.’ 

‘Could we not indeed hel]) him on his way?' said the mate 
Silas. ‘For myself, T don't fear a wet jacket oi* a tarry hand 
for tin; caus(!, and I doubt not ye are all of my way of think- 
ing. Now with this breeze we <50uld run up to IMstol and 
drop the Ca])tain by nuuaiing, which would save him from 
being snap]>ed u]> by any land-sharks on the* road.' 

‘Aye, aye,' cried Long John. ‘Tlui King’s horse are out 
beyond Weston, but he could give them the slip if he had the 
Maria under him.’ 

‘ Well,’ said Murgatn^yd, ‘wo could got back by three long 
tac.ks. Venables will need a day or so to get his goods ashore. 
If we are to sail back in couii)any we shall have time on our 
hands. How would the plan suit yen, Captain?' 

‘ My horse ! ’ 1 obj(M*.ted. 

‘ It need not stop us. I can rig up a handy honse-stall with 
my spare spars and the grating. The wind has died down. 
The lugger could be brought to Head Man's Edge, and the 
hor.se led down to it. Run up to Baddy's, flim ; and you, Silas, 
see to the boat. Here is some cold junk and biscuit — seaman's 
fare„ Ca]>tain — and a glass o' tin* real Jamaica to wash it down, 
an' thy stomach be not too dainty for rough living.' 

I seated my.self on a barrel by the firtv, and stretched my 
limbs, which were cramped and stiffened by their confinement, 
while one of the seamen bathed the cut on my head with a wet 
kerchief, and another laid out some food on a case in front of 
me. The rest of the gang had trooped away to the mouth of the 
cave to prepare the lugger, save only two or three who stood 
on guard round the ill-fated gauger. He lay with his back 
resting against the wall of the cave, and his arms crossed over 
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liis breast, glnnciii^ round from tirno to time at the smugglers 
with menacing eyes, Jis a stauncli old hoimd might gaze at a 
pack of wolves who had overmatched him. I was turning it 
over in my own mind whether aught could he done to help him, 
when IMurgatroyd caiiKi over, and dijijnng a i?in pannikin into 
the o})eu rum tub, drained it to thc> success of my mission. 

‘ I shall «end 8ilas I lolitho with you,’ said he, ‘ while 1 bide 
here to mf‘et Venables, who commands my c.oiisort. Jf tluire 
is aught that I can do to repay you for your ill usage ’ 

‘There is but one tiling, Captain,’ I broke in eagerly. ‘It 
is as much, or more, for your owjn sake than mine that I ask it. 
l)o not allow this mihap])y man to be mul'dered.’ 

Murgatroyd’s face flushed with anger. ‘You are a plain 
s]i(‘aker. Captain (darke,’ said he. ‘This is no murder. It is 
justice. What harm do we liere? Tliere is not an old house- 
wife over the whole country-side who does not Idess us. Where 
is she to buy her soucliong, or h(‘r strong watei’s, excejit from 
us ? W(^ charge little, and force our goods on no onit. We are 

peac('ful traders. Yet this man and his fellows are ever yelping 
at our holds, like. S(» many dogfish on a cod baidv. We have 
been harried, and chivied, ami shot at until are driven into 
such dens as this. A month ago. four of mir men were hearing 
a keg u[i tlie hillside to Farmer Blaek, who hath dealt wdth us 
these five yimrs hack. Of a sudden, down came half a score of 
horse, led by tliis gauger, hacked and slashed with their hroad- 
sw<»rds, cut Long John’s arm open, and took Cooper Dick 
prisoner. Dick was haled to llchester Caol, and hung uj> after 
the assizes like a stoat on a gamekeeper’s door. This night 
W'e liad news that this very gauger w^as eoniiiig this w^ay, little 
knowing that we should he on the look-out for him. Is it a 
wonder tliat we slunddTay a tra}) for him, and that, having 
caught him, W(3 should give him the same justice as lie gave 
our comrades ? ’ 

‘He is hut a servant, I argued. ‘lie Imth not made the 
law. R is his duty to enforce it. It is wdth the law itself tliat 
your quarrel is.’ 

‘You are right,’ said the smuggler gloomily. ‘It is with 
Judge Moorcroft that we have our chief account to square. He 
may pass this road upon his circuit. Heaven send he does ! 
But we shall hang the gauger too. He knows <)ur cave now, 
and it would be mathiess to lot him go.’ 

1 saw that it w^as useless to argue longer, so I contented my- 
self with drop])ing my pocket-knife <.)n the sand wuthin reach of 
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the prisoner, in the hope that it might prove to he of some 
service to him. His guards were laughing and joking together, 
and giving little heed to their charge, hut the gauger was keen 
enough, for T saw his hand close over it. 

I had walked and smoked for an hour or more, when Silas 
the mate a])jieared, and said that the lugger was ready and the 
horse alioard. Bidding Murgatroyd farewell, 1 ventured a few 
more words in favour of the gauger, which were received with 
a frown and an angry shake of the head. A hoat was drawn 
up on the sand, inside the cave, at the water’s edge. Into this 
1 stepped, as <lirected, with i^y sword and jnshds, which had 
been given hack to * 1110 , while the crew jaished her off and 
sprang in as she glidinl into deep water. 

I could see ])y th<‘ dim light of the single torch which 
Murgatroyd held upon the- margin, tliat the loof of tin' cave 
sloped sheer down upon ns as we sculled slowly out towards the 
cntranci^. So low did it c-ome at last that there was only a 
space of a few feet between it and the wat(*r, and we luid to 
bend our heads to avoid the roc-ks above ns. The boatmen 
gave two strong strokes, and we. shot out from under the over- 
hanging ledge, and found ourselves in the. op(‘n with lh(* stars 
shining murkily abov(‘- us, and the- moon showing herself dimly 
and cloudily through a gath(‘ring haze. Kight in front of ns 
was a dark blur, which, as we pulltMl towards it, took the outline 
of a large luggcu’ rising and falling with th(‘- pulse of the s(*a. 
Her tall thin spars and d(di<*.at(‘ network of conlage toAV('r(‘d 
abovc^ us as we glided under the- counter, whih‘. the. creaking of 
blocks and rattle of rojjcs show(‘d that she was all r(*ady to 
glide- o(l*n])on herjourruiy. Lightly a.nd daintily slu* rode, n]>on 
the waters, like some giant seafowl, sjnaaiding one wliite i)inion 
after another in preparation for h<?r flight. Tin* boatmem ran 
ns alongside and st(»-adied th(‘- dingy wfiile T edimbed ov('r the 
bnlwarks on to the deck. 

Slie was a roomy vessel, v(».ry broad in the beam, with a 
graceful curve in lu^r bows, and masts which were taller than 
any that I had seen on such a boat on the Solent. Sh(*- was 
decked ov('-r in front, but very deej) in the after part, with ropes 
fixed all round the sides to secure k(*.gs wlnm the hold should 
h(? full. In the midst of this after-deck tlie- mariners had built 
a strong stall, in which my good steed was standing, with a 
bucket full of oats in front of him. My old friend shoved his 
nose against my f&ce as I came a>»oard, and neighed his pleasure 
at finding his master once more. We were still exchanging 
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carosaes when the grizzled hea<l of Silas IJolitho the mate popped 
out of the cabin hatchway. 

‘We are fairly on our way now% Captain Clarke/ said he. 
‘ The breeze has fallen away to nothing, as you can see, and 
we may be some time in running down to our port. Are you 
not aweary % ^ 

‘ I am a Jlittle tired, ^ 1 confessed. ‘ My head is throbbing 
from the crack I got wlien that hawser of yours dashed me 
from my sad<lle.’ 

‘ An hour or two of sleep will make you as frcwsli as a Mother 
Carey’s chick(*n,’ said the smuggler. ‘ Your horse is well cared 
for, and you can h'ave him without fear.» Pwill set a man to 
b'lid him, tlioiigh, trutli to say, the rogues know more about 
studding-sails and halliards than they do of steeds and their 
recpiirements. Y^et no harm can come to him, so you had best 
come doAvn and turn in.’ 

I descended the st(‘.ep sbrirs which led down into the low- 
roofed cabin of the lugger. On either side a recess in the wall 
had be(m fitted u]) as a couch. 

‘This is your bed,’ said he, pointing to one of them. ‘We 
shall call you if there be auglit to report.’ 1 needed 110 sj'cond 
invitation, but flinging myself down without undressing, 1 sank 
in a f(*w minutes into a dreamless sleep, which neither tlic 
gentle motion of the boat nor the clank of feet above my liead 
could break off. 


XXIV 


Of the Welcome that met me at Badminton 

When I ojiened my eyes 1 had some ado to recall where I was, 
but on sitting up it was brought home to me by my head strik- 
ing the. low ceiling with a sharp rap. < )n tlie other side of 
th(^ cabin Silas Bolitho was stretched at full length with a red 
woollen nightcap upon his head* fast asleej) and snoring. In 
the centre of the calnn hung a swing-table, much worn, and 
stained all over wdth the marks of countless glasses and ])anni- 
kins. A vvooden bench, screwed to the floor, com|)h'ted the 
furniture, with the exception of a stand of muskets along one 
side. Above and below the berths in 'which We lay were rows 
of lockers, in which, doubtless, some of the more choice laces 
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anil silks were stowed. The vessel was rising and falling witli 
a gentle motion, but from the flapping of canvas I judged that 
there was little wind. Slipping quietly from luy couch, so as 
not wake the mate, I stole upon deck. 

We were, I found, not only bec,almed, but hemmed in by 
a dense fog-bank which rolled in thick, choking wreaths all 
round us, and hid the very water beiiiiatli us. might have 

been a ship of the air riiling ii])on a white cloud-bank. Now 
and anon a little ])ufr of breeze caught thi* foresail and bellied 
it out for a momojit, <udy to let it Hap ])a,c.k against the mast, 
limp and slack, once more. ^ sunl>eam would at times break 
through the dense chSud, and would spangle the ili^ad grey wall 
with a streak of rainbow colour, but thi' haze would gather in 
again and shut oil* the bright invader. (Covenant was staring 
right and hdt with great questioning eyes. The crew were 
gathered along the bulwarks and smoking their ]>ii)es wliile they 
peered out into the- dense fog. 

‘God den, Captain,* said Dicoii, touching his fur cap. ‘We 
have had a rare run wliile the Iweeze lasted, and tin*- mate 
reckoned before he turned in that we were not many miles 
from llristol town.*. 

‘ In that casi^, my good fellow,’ T answered, ‘ye (tail set me 
ashore, for 1 have not far to go.’ 

‘We must e’en wait till the fog lifts,’ said Long rlohn. 
‘There’s only one place along here, d’ye S(?e, whm*e we- can land 
cargoes unquestioned. Wlien it c-lears we sludl turn her head 
for it, but until we c-an take onr bearings it is anxious work wi’ 
the sands under our le.c.’ 

‘Kee]) a look-(jut tlnue, Tmn IJaldock ! ’ cried Dicon to a 
mail in the bows. ‘ Wc are in the track of livcry llristol ship, 
and thougli there’s so little wind, a high-sjiarred craft might 
catiih a breeze which wo miss.’ 

‘ Sh ! ’ said Ixmg John suddenly, holding up his hand in 
warning. ‘ 8h ! ’ 

We listened with all our ears, but there was no sound, save 
the gentle wash of the unseen waves against our sides. 

‘ Call the mate ! ’ whispered the seaman. ‘ There’s a 
craft close by us. I lieard the rattle of % rope urmn hiw 
deck.’ 

Sihis llolitho was up in an instant, and we all stood 
ing our oars, and i>eering through the dense fog-baiik. We had 
well-nigh made our minds that it was a false alarm, and the 
mate was turning ]>ack in no very good humour, whan a clear 

t 
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Jouil hell sounded seven times quite close to us, followed ])y 
shrill whistle and a confused shouting and stamping. 

‘It’s a King’s shi|),’ growled the mate. ‘That’s seven bells, 
and the bo’sun is turning nut the watch ])elow.' 

‘ It was on our cpuirter,’ whispered one. 

‘Nay, J think it was nn our larboard bow,’ said another. 

The mate held up his hand, and we all listened ft>r some 
fresh sign of the whereabouts of our scurvy neighbour. The 
wind had freshened a, little*, and we wen* slipping tlirough the 
water at f<nir or five knots an hour. Of a sudden a hoarse 
voice was heard roaring at oui; very side. ‘ ’Ilniit shij) ! ’ it 
shouted. ‘P>ear a hand on tin* lee4)rai^s,^here ! Btaiid by 
the halliards ! Hear a liand, ye lazy rogues, or I’ll he among ye 
with my cane, with a wannion to ye ! ’ 

‘It is a King’s shi]), sure enough, and she li(‘,s just there,’ 
said I/)ng John, pointing Out over the (|uarter. ‘Merchant 
adventurer.^ have civil tongues. It's your blue coated, giJd- 
hraided, swivel-eyed, quarter-deckers that talk pf canes. Ha ! 
did 1 not tell ye ? ’ 

As he sj)oke, the white screen of vapour rolled up like tlie 
curtain in a playhoust*, and uncovered a staUily war-ship, lying 
so close that we could have thrown a biscuit aboard. Her long, 
lean, black hull rose and fell with a slow, graceful rhythm, wliile 
Ijer beautiful .sj^ars and snow-white sails shot aloft until the^y 
were lost in the wrciuths of fog which still hung around her. 
Nine bright bra.ss cannons peeped out at us from her porthoh'.s. 
Above the line of hanimocks, which hung like, carded wool 
along her bulwarks, we could see the heads of the seamen 
staring <lown at u.s, and pointing us out to each other. On 
the high ])oo]) stood an ehlerly otlicer with cocked hat ami trim 
white wig, who at once whi]q)ed u}» his gla.ss and gazed at us 
through it. ^ 

‘ Ahoy, there ! ’ he sliouted, leaning o\ or the tailrail. ‘ Wind 
lugger is that*?’ 

‘TJxe Awc/y,’ aiiswei'ed the mate, ‘bound from Porlock (^biay 
to Hristol with liide.s and tallow. Stand ready to tack ! ’ In* 
added in a lower voice, ‘the fog is coming down again.’ 

‘Ye have olfe of the hides with the liorse still in it,’ cried 
the officer. ‘Run ilown under our counter. AVe must have ji 
clofiner look at ye.’ 

‘Aye, aye, sir!’ said the mate, and putting his helm liard 
down the boom, swung across, and the Maria darted oil* like a 
scared #eabird into the fog. Inking back there was nothing 
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but a dim loom to show wlu*re we had left tlie great vessel. 
We could hear, however, the hoarse shouting of orders and the 
bustle of men. 

‘ Look out for squalls, lads ! ’ cried the mate. ‘He’ll let us 
have it now.’ 

He had scarcely spok(»u before there wer<^ half-a-dozen throbs 
of flame in the mist behind, and as many balls sung among 
our rigging. One cut away the end of tlie yard, and hift it 
dangling ; another grazed the bowsprit, and sent a puff of wliih? 
splinters into the air. 

‘Warm work^ Captain, eh?’ said old Silas, rublang his 
hands. ‘ Zounds,^ they shoot better in th(‘ dark than ever 
they did in the light. There have been more shots lired at 
this lugger than she could carry were she loaded with them. 
And yet they never so much as knocked the paint off her 
before. There they go again !’ 

A fresh discharge burst from the man-of-war, but this time 
they had lost all trace of us, and were firing by guess. 

‘ 'riiat is their last bark, sir,’ said 1 )icon. 

‘ No fear. • 1’hey’ll blaze away for the* rijst of the day,’ 
growled another of tlu^ smugglers. ‘Why, Lor’ bl(‘.ss ye, it’s 
good e.x<‘r(use for the crew, and the ’munition is the King’s^ so 
it don’t cost nobody a groat.’ 

‘It’s well the breeze freshened,’ said Long John. ‘1 lieanl 
the creak o’ davits just after the first discharge. Sh(^ was 
lowering her boats, or I’m a Dutchman.’ 

‘The petter for you if you va.s, y(»u seven-foot stoc.k-fish,’ 
cried my enemy tint cooper, wliose asptict was not improv(‘d by 
a great strip of jJaster <n’er his eye. ‘ You might have learned 
something petter than to pull on a rope, or to swab decks like 
a vrouw all your life.’ 

‘I’ll set you adrift in one of your own barrels, you skin 
of lar<i,’ said the .seaman. ‘ How often are we to trounce you 
before we knock the sauce out of you ? ’ 

‘Tlie fog lifts a little towards the land,’ Silas remarked. 
‘Methinks I .see the loom of St. Austin’s Point. It rises 
there ui)on the starljoard bow.’ 

‘There it is, sure enough, sir!’ cried one of the seamen, 
pointing to a dark caj)e whic.h cut into the mist. 

‘Steer for the three-fathom creek then,’ said the mate. 

‘ When we are on the other side of the point. Captain Clarke, 
we shall be abb? to land your horse and yourself. You will 
then be within a few hours’ ride of your destination.’ ^ 




“Warm work ! 
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1 led the old seaman aside, an<l having thanked him foi* 
the kindness wliieh lie had shown me, i spoke to him of the 
gauger, and implored him h) use liis influence to save the man. 

‘It rests with Caj>tain Venables,’ said he gloomily. ‘If we 
let him go what becomes of our cave?’ 

‘ Is there no way of insuring his silence ? ^ I asked. 

‘Wdl, we might ship him to the Plantations,’ said the 
mate. ‘We could take him to the Tex(d with us, and get 
Cajitain Donders or some other to give him a lift across the 
western ocean.’ 

‘Do so,’ said I, ‘and I shall take care tj;iat King Monmouth 
shall lu^ar of the help which ye have given his imissenger.’ 

‘ Well, W(i shall be there in a lirace of shakes,’ lie remarked. 
‘Let us go below and load your ground tier, b>r there is 
nothing like starting well trimmed with jdenty of ballast in 
the hold.’ 

Following the sailor’s advice I went down with him and 
enjoyed a rucle but plentiful meal. By the time that we had 
finished, the lugger had been run into a narrow creek, with 
shelving sandy banks on either side. Th(‘ district was wild 
and marshy, with few signs of any inhabitants. With much 
coaxing ami pushing Covenant was induced to take to the 
water, and swaim easily j\.shore, while 1 followed in tfte 
smuggler’s dingy. A ft‘W words of rough, kindly leave-taking 
Wert', shouted after nu? ; 1 saw the dingy return, and the 
beautiful craft glided out to .sea and faded away on(;e more 
into tlui mists which still hung ov(?r the face of the waters. 

Truly Providmice works in strange ways, my children, and 
until a i^an coimis to tlu* autumn of his days he can scarce 
say what hath been ill-luck and what hath been good. For 
of all the seeming misfortunes wdiich have befallen me during 
my wandering life, there i.s not one ^vhich 1 have not collie lo 
look upon as a blessing. And if you once take this into your 
hearts, it is a mighty help in enabling you to meet all troubles 
with a stiff lip ; for wdiy should a man grieve wdien he hath 
not yet determined whetlier wdiai hath chanced may not 
])rove to be a cause of rejoicing? Kow here ye will perceive 
that 1 began by lieing dashed upon a stony road, lieaten, 
kicked, and finally well-nigh put to death in mistake for 
another. Yet it ended in my being safely carried to my 
journey’s end, whereas, had T gone by land, it is more than 
likely that I should have been cut off at Weston ; for, as T 
heard afterwards, a troop of horse were making themselves 
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very active in Ukv^so parts l»y blockin'^ tlie roads afid S(‘izing 
all who cam*^ that way. 

Being now alone, my first care was to bathe my face and 
hands in a stream which ran down to the sea, and to wi))e 
away any trace of my adventures of the night before. My 
cut was but a small one, and was concealed by my hair. 
Having reduced myself to some sort of order T next riilibed 
down my horse as best 1 could, and rearranged his girth and 
his saddle. 1 tlnm led liim by the bridle to the top of a sand- 
hill hard by, whence I might gain some idea as to my position. 

The fog lay tliick upon the Channel, but all inland was 
very clear and bright. Along the coast the country was dreary 
and marshy, but at the otlier side a goodly extent of fertile 
plain lay before; me, well tilled and cared for. A range of 
lofty liills, which 1 guessed to be the Mendips, bordered the 
whole skyline, and further north there lay a second chain in 
the blue distance. The glittering Avon wound its way over 
the country-side like a .silver snake in a flow(;r-bcd. Close to 
its mouth, and not more than two l(*agucs from where I stood, 
rose the spir(;s and towers of stately Bristol, the Qu(*en of thf* 
West, which was and still may be tin; second city in tlie king- 
dom. The forests of masts which shot up like a pinegrove 
above the roofs of the houses b(»re witness to tin; gi’eat trade 
both with Ireland and with the Plantations which had built up 
so flourishing a city. 

As I knew that the Duke’s seat was miles on the (rloucesbir- 
shire side of the city, and as I feared lest J might be arrestiMl 
and examined should 1 attemj)t to pass the gak;s, I struck 
inland with intent to ride round tlie walls and so avoid th(‘ 
peril. The jiath which I followed led me into a country lane, 
which in turn opened into a broad highway crowded witli 
travellers, both on horseback and on foot. As tlie troublous 
times re(juired tliat a man should journey with his arms, there 
was naught in my outlit to excib; remark, and I was able to jog 
on among the. other lionsemen without question or suspicion. 
From their appearance they were, T judged, country farmers 
or squires for the most part, who wert; riding into Bristol to 
liear the n(;ws, and to store away their things of price in a 
place of safety. 

‘By your leave, zur!’ said a burly, 'heavy-faced man in a 
velveteen jacket, riding up upon my liridle-arm. ‘Can you 
toll me whether his Craeo of Beaufort is in Bristol or at his 
house o’ Badminton?’ 
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I answered that I could not tell, hut that I was myself 
l)ound for his jmisencci. 

‘He was in Bristol yestreen a-drilling o^ the train-bands/ 
said the stranger ; ‘ but, indeed, liis Grace be that loyal, and 
works that hard for his Majesty’s cause, that he’s a’ ower the 
county, and it is but chance work for to try and to catch him. 
But if you are about to zeek him, whither shall you go ? ’ 

‘1 will to Badminton,’ I answered, ‘and await him there. 
Can you tell me the way ? ’ 

‘ What ! Not know the way to Badminton ! ’ he cried, 
with a blank stare of wonder. ‘ Whoy, I th^ought all the warld 
knew that. You’re not fra Wales or the border c.ounties, zur, 
that be very clear.’ 

‘ 1 am a Hampshii*e man,’ said I. ‘ T have come some 
distance to see the Huke.’ 

‘ Aye, so I should think ! ’ he cried, laughing loudly. ‘ If 
you doan’t know the way to Badminton you doaii’t know much ! 
But I’li go with you, danged if 1 doan’t, and I’ll show" you your 
road, and run my chance o’ finding the Duke there. What be 
your name ? ’ 

‘ Micah Clarke is my name.’ 

‘ And Yairmer Brown is mine — John Brown by the register, 
but better knowed as the* Yairmer. Tak’ this turn to tin* 
right off the high-road. Now we can trot our l)easts and not 
b<j smothered in other folk’s dust. And what be you going to 
Beaufort for ? ’ ' 

‘ On private matters which will not brook discussion,’ I 
answerijd. 

‘ Lor ’, now ! Affairs o’ State l)elike,’ said he, with a whistle. 
‘ Well, a still tongue saves many a neck. I’m a cautious man 
myself, and these be times when J wouldna whisper some o’ my 
thoughts — no, not into the ears o’ my old brown mare here — 
for fear I’d see her .some day standing over against me in the 
witness-box.’ 

‘ They seem very busy over there,’ I remarked, for w(‘ 
were now in full siglit of the walla pf Bristol, where gangs of 
men were working hard with pii^k ami shovel improving the 
defences. , 

‘ Aye, they be busy sure emough, makin’ ready in case the 
rebels come this road. Cromwell and his tawnies found it a 
rasper in my vather’s time, and Monmouth is like to do the 
same.’ 

‘It hath a strong garrison, too,’ said I, bethinking me of 
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Saxon’s advice at Salisbury. ‘ I see two or three regiments out 
yonder on the bare open space/ 

‘ They have four thousand foot and a thousand horse,’ tlie 
farmer answered. ‘ But the foot are only train-bands, and there’s 
no trusting them after Axminster. They say up here tlnit the 
rebels run to nigh twenty thousand, and that they give no 
quarter. Well, if we must have civil war, I hope it may be 
hot and sudden, not spun out for a dozen years like the last 
one. If our throats a.ro, to be cut, let it be with a shairp knife, 
and not witli a blunt hedge shears.’ 

‘ What say you to a stoiij> of cider ? ’ I asked, for we wer(», 
passing an ivy-clad inn, with ‘ The Eeaufort Arms ’ printed 
upon the sign. 

‘ With all my heart, lad,’ my companion answered. ‘ Ho, 
there ! two pints of the old hard-brewed ! That will servti to 
wash the dust down. The real Eeaufort Arms is up yond(!r 
at Badminton, for at the buttery hatch one may call for what 
one will in reason and never put hand to pocket.’ 

‘ You speak of the house as though you know it well,’ said 1. 

‘ And who should know it better % ’ asked the sturdy farmer, 
wiping Ins lips, as we resumed our journey. ‘ Why, it seems 
but yesterda}^ that I played hide-and-stiek wi’ my brothers in 
the old Boteler Castle, that stood when^ the new house o’ 
Badminton, or Actcjn Turville, as some calls it, now stands. 
The Duke hath built it but a few years, anj^ indeed, his Duke- 
dom itself is scarcje older. There are some who think that ho 
would have done better to stick by the old name that his f(jre- 
l>ears bore.’ 

‘ What manner of man is the Duke ? ’ I asked. 

‘ Hot and hasty, like all of his blocwl. Yet when lie hatli 
time to think, and hath coole<i down, he is just in th«^ main. 
Vour horse hath been in the watfir this morning, vriend.’ 

‘Yes,’ said I shortly, ‘he hath had a bath.’ 

‘ I am going to his Grace on the business of a horse,’ quoth 
my (iompanion. ‘His officers have pressed my piebald four- 
year-old, and taken it without a “ With your leave,” or “ Ey 
your leav(},” for the use of the King. I would have them knoAV 
that there is somc^thing higher than the Duke, or even than the 
King There is the English law, which will preserve a man’s 
goods and his chattels. I would do aught in reason for King 
James’s service, but my piebald four-year-old is too mucli.’ 

‘ I fear that the needs of the public service will override 
your objection,’ said I. 
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<Why it 18 enough to make a man a Whig,’ he cried. 
‘ Even th(^ Routulheads always paid their vair penny for every 
pennyworth they had, though they wanted a vair piiiiny worth 
for each ]>enny. 1 have heard my father say that trade was 
never so brisk as in ’forty-six, when they w'ere down this way. 
(_)Jd >Joll had a noose of hemp ready for horse-stealers, were 
tliey for King or for Parliament. But here comes his Grace’s 
carriage, if 1 mistake not.’ 

As he s])oke a great heavy yellow coach, drawn by six cream- 
coloured Flemish mares, dashed down the road, and came swiftly 
towards us. Two mounted lackeys galloped in front, and two 
others all in light blue and silver liveries rocTe on either side. 

‘ His Grace is not within, else there had been an escort 
bcliind,’ said the farmer, as we reined our horses aside to let 
l.h(‘ carriage pass. As they swept by he sliouted out a quc,stion 
as to whether tlie 1 )uke was at Badminton, and received a nod 
from th(^ stately lu'.wigged coachman in reply. 

‘ are in luck to catch him,’ said Farmer Brown. ' He’s 
as hard to find these days jus a crake in a wheatfield. We 
should bo there in an hour or less. 1 must thank you that T 
di<l not take a fruitless journey into Bristol. What did you 
say ytnir errand wtisl’ 

I was again compelled to assure him that the matter was 
not one of which 1 could speak with a stranger, on which lie 
aj)j)ear(^d to be huffed, and rode for some miles without* o])ening 
his mouth. Groves of tn’es lined the road on either side, and 
the sweet smell of pines was in our nostrils. Far away the 
musical jiealing of a bell rose and fell on the hot, close summer 
air. The sliclter of the branches was pleasant, for the sun was 
very strong, blazing down out of a cloudless lieaven, and raising 
a haze from the fields and valleys. 

‘ ’Tis the liell from Chipping Sodbury,’ said my companion 
at last, wiping his ruddy face. ‘ That’s Sodbury Church yonder 
over the brow of the hill, and here on tlie right is the entrance 
of Badminton Park.’ 

High iron gates, with the leopard and griffin, which are the 
supporters of the Beaufort arras, fixed on the pillars which 
flanked them, opened into a beautiful domain of lawn and grass 
land with clumps of trees scattered over it, and broad sheets qf 
water, thick with wild fowl. At every turn as we rode up tlie 
winding avenue some now beauty caught our eyes, all of which 
were pointed out ami expounded by Farmer Brown, who seemed 
to take as much pride in the place as though it belonged to 
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him. Here it was a rockery where a thousand bright-coloured 
stones shone out through the ferns and creepers which had bee.n 
trained over them. There it was a pretty prattling }}rook, the 
channel of which had been turned so as to make it come foam- 
ing down over a steep ledge of rocks. Or perhaps it was some 
statue of nymph or sylvan god, or some artfully built arbour 
overgrown with roses or honeysuckle. I have never seen 
grounds so tastefully laid out, and it was done, as all good work 
in art must be done, by following Nature so closely that it only 
difiered from her handiwork in its profusion in s(^ narrow a 
compass. A few years later our healthy English taste was 
spoiled by the pedant gardening of the Dutch with their 
straight flat ponds, and their trees all clip]>eil and in a line 
like vegetaldo grenadiers. In truth, I think that the Prince 
of Orange and Sir William Temple had much to answer for in 
working this change, but things have now conui round again, 
I understand, and we have ceased to be wiser than Nature in 
our pleasure-grounds. 

As we drew near the house we came on a large extent of 
level sward on which a troop of horse were exercising, who 
were raised, as my companion informed me, entirely from tln^ 
Duke’s own personal att«mdants. Passing them we rod(5 through 
a grove of rare trees and came outrun a broad space of gravel 
which lay in front of the house. The building itself was of 
great ex'tent, built after the new Italian fashion, rather for 
comfort than for defence ; but on one wing there remained, 
as my companion pointed out, a portion of the old kee]> and 
battlements of the feudal castle of the Botelers, looking as out 
of place as a farthingale of Queen Elizabeth joined to a court 
dress fresh from Paris. Tin*, main doorway was led ui) to by 
lines of columns and a broad flight of marble steps, on which 
stood a group of footmen and grooms, who took our horses when 
we dismounted. A grey-haired steward or major-domo inquired 
our business, and on learning that we wished to see the Duke 
in person, he told us that his Grace would give audience to 
strangers in the afternoon at half after three by the clock. In 
the meantime he said that the guests’ dinner had just been laid 
in the hall, and it was his master’s wish that none who came 
tj) Badminton should depart hungry. My companion and I 
were but too glad to accept the steward's invitation, so having 
visited the bath-room and attended to the needs of the toilet, 
we followed a footman, who ushered us into a great room where 
the company had already assembled. 
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The giKists may have Jiumbered fifty or sixty, old an<l 
yoiiii<», gentle and simple, of the most varied types and apj)ear- 
aiic.c. 1 observed that many of them cast haughty and inquir- 
ing glances round them, in the j)auses between the dishes, as 
though each marvelled , liQW he came to be a member of so 
motley a crew. Tlu‘ir*dii]y common feature appeared to be the 
devotion which they slidwcd to the }>latter and the wine flagon. 
There was little talking, for there f(jw who knew theii* 

neighbours. Some were soldiers who hatl coni% to otter their 
swords and their s(irvi(i(‘.s to the King’s lieutenant ; others were 
merchants from Bristol, with some pro])osal or suggestion anent 
the sai'(‘ty of their ])roj)erty. There were*two or three officials 
of the city, who had come out to receivt* instructions .as to its 
def(‘n(?e, wliile here and there 1 marked the child of Israel, wdio 
had found his w’ay tlnu'e in the hope that in times of trouble 
he might find high Intercast and noble borrow(‘rs. Horse-dealers, 
suddhus, armourers, surgeons, and clergymen com])leted the 
company, who were waited upon by a stafl‘ of powdered and 
liveried servants, who brought and rtunoved the dishes with 
the silence* and deftness of long training. 

The ro(jni was a contrast to the bare pkiinness of Sir Stephen 
I’imewell’s dining-hall at Taunton, for it Avas richly panelled 
and highly decorated all round. Tlie fioor^was formed of black 
and whitt*. marble, set in s<puires, and the w.alls were of polished 
oak, and bor(* a long line of ])aintings of the Somerset family, 
from flohn of (launt downwards. The ceiling, too, was taste- 
fully j)ainted with flowers and nym})h.s, so that a man’s neck 
Avas stiff ere he had done admiring it. At the further end of 
the hall yawned a great lireplac.e of Avhite marble, Avith the 
lions and lilies of the Somerset arms carved in oak alcove it, 
and a long gilt scroll bearing tjie family motto, ‘ Mutare vel 
timere sperno.’ The massive tables at which Ave sat Avere loaded 
Avith silver chargers and candelabra, and bright Avith the rich 
jdate for Avhich Badminton Avas famous. J (*ould not but think 
that, if Saxon couhl clap eyes upon it, he AVo\dd not be long in 
urging that the Avar be carried on in this direction. 

Aft(^r dinner Ave wore all shoAvn into a small ante-chamber, 
set round Avith velvet settees, Avheic. avo. Avere to Avait till the 
Duke was ready to see us. In the centre of this room there 
stood several cases, glass-topped and lined Avith silk, Avherein 
Avere little steel and iron rods, Avith brass tubes and divers 
other things, very bright and ingenious, though I could not 
devise for what end they had been put together. A gentleman- 
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in* waiting came round with imper and ink-liorn, making notes 
of our names and of our busiaiess. Him I asked whether it 
might not be possible for me to*liave an entirely private 
audience. 

‘His (rracti ilcvc't sees in private/ he replitjd. ‘He has 
ever his (ihoseii councillors and oihcors in attendance.^ 

‘ j>ut the business is one which is only lit for his own ear/ 
I urged. 

‘His (J race* holds that there is no business lit only for his 
own ear/ said the gentleman. ‘ You inust arrange niatt(irs as 
best you can when you are shown in to him. 1 will promise, 
however, that your request be carried to liim, though I warn 
you that it cannot he granted.’ 

I thanked him for his good olhces, and turned away with 
the farmer to look at the strange little (uigines within the ceases. 

‘What is it?’ I asked. ‘1 havJ never seen aught tliat 
was like it.’ 

‘ itifi the work of the mad Marquis of Worcesbir,’ quoth 
he, ‘He was the Duke’s grandfatlier. He \vas ever making 
and devising such toys, but they were nevt*-r of any service to 
himself or to others. Now, look ye horn ! This wi’ the wheels 
were called the vvater-eiigine, and it was his crazy thought 
that, hy heating the water in that ere kettle, ye might make 
the wheels go round, and thereby travel along iron bars quicker 
nor a horse could run. ’Oons ! I’d mat(ih my old brown mare 
'against all such contrivances to the end o’ time. But to our 
places, for the Duke is coming.’ 

We had scarce taken our seats with the other suitors, wlum 
the folding-doors Avere flung open, and a stout, thick, short 
man of fifty, or thereabouts, cam(‘ bustling into the room, 
and strode down it between two lines of bowing clients. He 
had large projecting blue eyes, with great pouches of skin 
beneath them, and a yelloAv, sallow visage. At his heels 
walked a dozen ofFictjrs and men of rank, with flowing wigs 
and clanking swords. They had hardly passed through the 
opposite door into the I )uke^s own room, when the gentleman 
with the list called out a name, and the guests began one after 
the other to file into the great man’s presence. 

‘Methinks his Grace is in no very gentle temper,’ quoth 
Farmer Brown. ‘Did you not mark how he gnawed his 
nether lip as he passed ?’ 

‘He seemed a quiet gentleman enough,’ I answered. ‘It 
would try Job himself to see all these folk of an afternoon/ 
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‘Hark at tliat ! ’ he whispered, raising his finger. As lie 
spoke the sound of the Duke’s^ voice in a storm of wrath was 
heard from the inner chamber, aiul a little sharp-faced man 
came out and flew through the ante-chamber as though fright 
had turned his head. 

‘He is an armourer of Bristol,’ whispered one of my 
neighbours. ‘ It is likely that the Duke cannot come to 
terms with him over a contract.’ 

‘ Nay,’ said another. ‘ lie supplied 8ir Marniadtike Hyson’s 
troop with sabres, and it is said that the blades will bend as 
though they were lead. Once used they can never* be litted 
back into the scabbard again.’ 

‘ The tall man who goes in now is an inventor,’ quoth the 
lirst. ‘He hath the secret of some ver}^ grievous lire, such as 
hath been used by the Oreeks against the Turks in the Levant, 
which he desires to scdl for the better fortifying of Bristol.’ 

The (B’eek fire seemed to l^e in no great request with the 
Duke, for the inventor came, out presently with his face as red 
as though it had been touched by his own com])ound. The 
iH^xt upon the list was my honest friend the farmer. The 
angry tones which greeted him promised badly for the fate 
of the four-year-old, but a lull ensued, and the farmer cjime 
out and resumed his seat, rubbing his great red hands with 
satisfaction. 

‘ Kcod ! ’ he whispered. ‘He was plaguy hot at first, but 
he soon came round, and he hath promised that if I pay for 
the hire of a dragooner as long as the war shall last 1 shall 
have back the piebald.’ 

1 had been sitting all this time wondering how in the 
world I was to comduct my business amid the swarm of 
suppliants and the crowd of oflicers who were attending the 
Duke. Had there been any likelihood of my gaining audience 
with him in any other way I should gladly have adojited it, 
but all my endeavours to that end had been useless. Unless 
1 took this occasion 1 might never come face to face with him 
at all. But how could he give due thought or discussion to 
such a matter before others? What chance was there of his 
weighing it as it should bo weighed? Evi*n if his feelings 
inclined him that way, he dared not show any sign of waver- 
ing when so many eyes were upon him. I was tempted to 
feign some other reason for my coming, and trust to fortune 
to give me some more favourable chance for handing him my 
papers. But then that chance might never arrive, and time 
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was pressing. It was said that he would return to Bristol 
next morning. On the whole, it seemed best that I should 
make the fittest use I could of my ])resent position in the 
hope that the Duke^s own discretion and self-coin iiiand might, 
wlien he saw the address upon my despatches, lead to a more 
privaU? interview. 

1 had just come to this resolution when my name was read 
out, on which I rose and advanced into the inner chumher. It 
was a small hut lofty room, Inmg in blue silk with a. broad gold 
cornir^e. In the centre was a sipiare table littered over with 
piles of papers, and behind this sat his ( Iracc' with full-bottomed 
wig rolling down to his shoulders, very stately and imposing. 
He had the same subtle air of the court which 1 had o)>served 
both in Monmouth and in Sir (lervas, which, with his high 
bold features and large {)iercing eyes, mark(ul him as a lead(*r 
of men. His private scrivener sat beside him, taking notes of 
his directions, while the others stood behind in a half circle, or 
took snuff together in the deep recess of the window. 

‘ Mak(?. a note of Smithson’s order,’ he said, as I entcu’ed. 
‘A hundred pots and as many fronts and backs U) Ix'. ready 
hy Tuesday ; also six score snaphanci‘s for the ninstpietecjrs, and 
two hundred extra spades for the workers. Mark that the 
order be declared null ami void unless fullilled within the time 
appointed.’ 

‘ It is so marked, your Grace.’ 

• ‘Captain Micah Clarke,’ said 4hc Duke, reading from the 
list in front of him. ‘ What is your wisli, Captain ? ’ 

‘ One which it would he better if 1 could dtdiver privately 
to your Grace,’ I answered. 

‘ Ah, you are he who desired private Jiudieiice ? Well, 
Ca])tain, these are my council and they are as myself. So we, 
may look u})on ourselves as alone. What 1 may hear they 
may hear. Zounds, man, never stammer and boggle, hut out 
with it ! ’ 

My request liad roused tlie interest of the company, and 
those who were in the window came over to the table. Nothing 
could have been worse for the success of my mission, and yet 
there was nc) ludp for it Vjiit to deliver my despatches. 1 can 
say with a clear conscience, without any vainglory, that I had 
no fears for myself. The doing of my duty was the one 
thought in my mind. And here I may say once for all, my 
dear children, that I am speaking of myself all through this 
statement with the same freedom as though it were another 
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man. In very truth the atrong active lad of onc-anchtwemty 
another man from the grey-headed old fellow who sits in the 
chimney corner and can do naught better than tell old tales 
to the youngsters. Shallow water gives a great sj)lash, and 
so a braggart has ever been contem})tible in my eyes. I trust, 
therefore, that ye will never think that your grandad is singing 
his own praises, or setting himself u]) as better than his neigh- 
bouns. I do but lay tlie facts, as far as I can recall them, 
before ye with all freedom and with all truth. 

My short delay and hesitation had sent a hot ilusli of anger 
into the Duke’s face, so T drew the pack(*t of papers from 111 j 
inner pocket and haialcd them to him*with a respectful bow. 
As liis eyes fell upon the superscription, he gave a sudden start 
of surprise' and .agitation, ni.aking a motion as though to hide 
them in his bosom. If this were his impulse he overcame it, 
and sat lost in thought for a minute or more witli the papers 
in his hand. Then with a (jnick toss of the head, like a man 
who hath formetl his rc'solution, he broke the seals and cast 
his eyes over tlu? contents, which he then threw down ufx)n 
tlie table with a bitter laugh. 

‘What think ye, gentlemen?’ lie cried, looking round with 
scornful eyes ; ‘ what think ye this jirivate message hath proved 
to be? It is a letter from the traitor Monmouth, calling upon 
me to resign the allegiance of my natural sovereign and to 
draw my sword in his Ixdialf ! If I do this I am to have his 
gracious favour and proteeftion. If not, I incur sequestration, 
banishment, and ruin. He thinks Beaufort’s loyalty is to be 
bought like a packm.an’s ware, or bullied out of him by ruiliing 
words. The descendant of Jolin of Gaunt is to render fealty 
to the brat of a wandering play woman ! ’ 

S('veral of the company sjirang to their feet, and a general 
huzz of surprise and anger greided tlie Duke’s wor<ls. He sat 
with bent brows, beating his foot agiiiiist the ground, and turn- 
ing over the papers upon the table. 

‘What hatli r.aiaed his hopes to such mad heights?’ he 
cried. ‘ How doth he })rcsunie to send such a missive to one 
of my quality? Is it because he hath seen the backs of a 
parcel of rascally militiamen, and because he hath drawn a few 
hundred chawbacons from the plough’s tail to his standard, 
that he ventures to hold such language to the President of 
Wales ? But ye will be my witnesses as to the spirit in which 
I received it?’ 

‘ We can preserve your Grace from all danger of slander on 
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that point,’ said an elderly officer, while a niummr of assent 
from the others greeted the remark. 

‘And you!’ cried Beaufort, raising his voice and turning 
his flashing eyes upon me ; ‘ who are you that dare to bring 
such a message to Badminton? You had surely hiken leave of 
your senses ere you did set out upon vSiich an errand 1 ’ 

*I am in the hands of God here as elsewhere,’ I answered, 
with some flash of my father’s fatalism. ‘ I have done what I 
promised to do, and the rest is no concern of mine,’ 

‘ You sliall find it a very close concern of thine,’ he shouted, 
springing fr<.mi liis chair and pacing up and down the room ; ‘ so 
close as to put an eiiu* to all thy other concerns in this life. 
Call in the halberdiers from the outer hall 1 Now, fellow, 
what have you to say for yourself?’ 

‘There is naught to be .said,’*I answered. 

‘But something to be done,’ he retorted in a fury. ‘Seize 
this man and secure his hands ! ’ 

.Four halberdiens who had answered the summons closed in’ 
upon me and laid hands on me. Resistance would liave been 
folly, for I had no wish to liarm the nuui in the doing of their 
duty. I had come to take my cliance, and if tliat chance should 
prove to be death, as s(5emed likely enough at present, it must 
be met as a. thing fores(jcu. I thought of those oUbtimo lines 
which Master Chilliiigfoot, of Peterslield, had (wer held up to 
our admiration — 

Non civium ardor prava jubentium 
Non vultiis instantis tyranni 
Mente quatit solidil. 

Here was the ‘vultus instantis tyranni,’ in tliis stout, he- 
wigged, lace-covered, yellow-faced man in fiont of me. I had 
obeyed the poet in so far that my courage had not been shaken. 

I confess that this spinning dust-heap of a world has never had 
such attractions for me that it would be a ])ang to leave it. 
Never, at least, until my marriage — and* that, you will find, 
alters your thoughts about the value of your life, and many 
other of your thouglits us well. Tliis being so, I stood erect, 
with my eyes fixed upon the angry nobleman, while his soldiers 
were putting the gyves about my wrists. 
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XXV 

Of Strange Doings in the Boteler Dungeon 

‘ Takic down this fellow’s statement/ said the J)nke to his 
scrivener. * Now, sirrah, it may not be known to you that his 
j^racious ^lajesty the King hath conferred plemiry powers upon 
me during these troubled times, and that I have his warrant to 
deal with all traitors without either jury or judge. You do bear 
a commission, 1 understand, in the reT)ellious ])ody whi<‘h is 
here d<iscribed as Saxon’s regiment of Wiltshire Foot? Speak 
the truth for your neck’s sake.’ 

‘I will speak the truth for the sake of something higher 
than that, your Grace,’ 1 answered. ‘1 command a company 
in that regiment. * 

‘And who is this Saxon?’ 

‘I will answer all tliat I may concerning myself,’ saicf I, 
‘ but not a word which may reflect upon others.’ 

‘lla!’ he roared, hot with anger. ‘Our pretty gentleman 
must needs stand upon the niceties of honour after taking up 
linns against his King. 1 tell you, sir, that your honour is in 
su(;h a parlous state, already that you may well throw it over 
and look to your safety. The .sun is sinking in the west. Ere 
it set your life, too, may have set for ever.’ 

‘ I am the keeper of my owui hcnioiir, your ( hace,’ 1 
atisw'ered. ‘As to my life, J should not be standing here this 
iijoiiHUit if 1 had any great dread of losing it. It is right that 
I shoidd tell you that my Colonel hath sworn to exact a return 
ff>r any evil that may befall me, on you or any of your house- 
hold who may come into his pow^er. This 1 say, m^t as a throat, 
but as a M^arning, for I know him to bo a man who is like b; be 
as good as his word.’ 

‘Your Colonel, as you call hinn may find it hard enough to 
save himself soon,’ the Duke answered with a sneer. ‘ll(»w 
many men hath Monmouth with him ? ’ 

1 smiled and shook my head. 

‘ How shall we make this traitor find his tongue ? ’ he asked 
furiously, turning to his council. 

‘ I should clap on the thumhkins,’ saiil one fierce-faced old 
soldier. 

‘I, have known a lighted match between the fingers work 
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wonders,’ another suggested. ‘Sir i'homas Dalzell hath in 
the Scottisli war been able to win over several of that most 
stubborn and hardened race, the Wt^stern Covenanters, by such 
persuasion.’ 

‘Sir Thomas Dalzell,’ .said a grey-haired gentleman, clad in 
black velvet, ‘ hath studied the art of war among the Muscovites, 
in their barbarous and bloody encounters witli the Turks. God 
forbid that we Christians of England should seek our examples 
among the skin-clad idolaters of a savage country.* 

‘ Sir William would like to see war carried out on truly 
courteous principles,’ said the first s]>eaker. ‘A battle should 
bo like a stately minuet, with no loss of dignity or of etiquette.’ 

* Sir,’ the other answered hotly, ‘ I have Ixien in battles when 
you were in your baby-linen, and I handled a battoon when you 
could scarcie shake a rattle. In leaguc^r or onfall a soldier’s 
work is sharp and stern, but I say that the use of torture, wliich 
the law of England hath abolished, should also be laid aside by 
the law of nations.’ 

* ‘ Enough, gentlemen, enough ! * cried the 1 )uke, seeing that 
the dispute was like to wax warm. ‘ Your opinion. Sir William, 
hath much weight with us, and yours also^ Colonel Hearn. We 
shall discuss this at greater length in privacy. Halberdiers, 
remove the prisoner, and let a clergyman be sent to look to his 
spiritual needs 1 ’ 

‘Shall we take him to the strong room, your Grace?’ asked 
the Captain of the guard. 

‘ No, to the old Boteler dungeon,’ ho replied ; and I hoard 
the next name upon the list called out, while I was led through 
a side door with a guard in front and behind me. We })assed 
through endless p^issages and corridors, with heavy step and 
clank of arms, until we reached the. ancient wing. Here, in 
the corner turret, was a small, bare room, mouldy and darfij), 
with a high, arched roof, and a single long slit in the outer 
wall to admit light. A small wooden couch and a rude chair 
formed the wdiole of the furniture. Into this 1 was shown by 
the Captain, who stationed a guard at the door, and then came 
in after me and loosened my wrists. He was a sad -faced man, 
with solemn sunken eyes and a dreary expression, which matched 
ill with his bright trappings and gay sword-knot. 

‘Keep your heart up, friend,’ said he, in a hollow voice. 
‘ It is but a clioke and a struggle. A day or two since we had 
the same job to do, and the man scarcely groaned. Old Spender, 
the Duke’s marshal, hath as sure a trick of tying and as good 
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ill arranging a |}ro]i as hath Dun of Tyhuru. Be of 
good heart, tlierefore, for you shall not fall into the laiiids of a 
bungler.' 

‘ I would that I could let Monmouth know tliat his letters 
were didivered,' J exclaimed, seating myself on the side of 
the bed. 

‘ T' faith, tliey were deliv(ired. Had you T>een the penny 
postman of Mr. lto))ert Murray, of wlK)m we heard so much 
in London last sjiring, you coidd not have handed it in more 
directly. Why did you not tiilk the I)ukc fair? He is a 
graciious nobleman, and kind of heart, save when he is thwarted 
or angiu'cd. Some little talk as to the reUola’ numbers and dis* 
positions might have saved you.' 

‘ 1 won(h‘r that you, as a soldier, should speak or think of 
such a thing,' said 1 coldly. 

‘ Well, well ! Your neck is your own. If it please you to 
take a leap into notliing it Avere pity to thwart you. But his 
(Irace. command(‘d that you should have the chaplain. 1 must 
away to him.' 

‘ 1 prythee do not bring him,' sai<l I. ‘ I am oiui of a dis- 
senting sto(5k, and I see that there is a Bible in yonder recess. 
No man can aid me in making my ])eace with Clod.' 

‘ It is well,' he answerecl, ‘for I)(*an Hewby hath come over 
from Chi]>]>enham, and he is discoursing with our good chaplain 
on the need of S(df-deuial, moistening his throat the while Avith 
a flask of the prime tokay. At dinnei* I lu^ard him put up 
thanks for Avhat lie Avas to receive, and in the same breath ask 
the butler hoAv b(* d,ared to serve a d(*acon of the Cl|iirch Avith 
a pullet without trullle dressing. But, }>erhaps, you Avould 
<lesire Dean lleAvby’s s])iritual help? No? Well, Avhat 1 can 
do for you in reason shall be done, since you Avill md be long 
uj>on our hands. Above all, keej) a cheery heart.' 

He left the cell, but presently unlocked tin*, door and pushed 
his dismal face round the corner. ‘ 1 am Captain Sinclair, of 
the Duke’s household,' he saitl, ‘ .should you have occasion to 
ask for me. You had best have sjaritual help, for 1 do assure 
you that there hath been something worse than either Avarder 
or prisoner in this cell.' 

‘What then?' I asked. 

‘Why, marry, nothing less than the Devil,' he answered, 
coming in and closing the door. ‘ It AA'^as in this way,' he went 
on, sinking his voice: ‘Taa’^o years agone Hector Marot, the 
highwayman, Avas .shut up in this A^ery Boteler dungeon. 1 
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was myself on guard in the corrid(y that night, and saw the 
prisoner at ten o^ilock sitting on that bed even as you are now. 
At twelve I had (xicasion to look in, as my custom is, with the 
hope of cheering his lonely hours, when lo, lie was gone ! Yes, 
you may well stare. Mine eyes had never been off the door, 
and you can judge wliat chance there was of his getting through 
the windows. AValls and floor are both solid stone, wliich 
might Ije Isolid rock for the thickness. Whi‘n 1 entered there 
was a plaguy smell of brimstone, and the flame of my lanthorii 
burned blue. Nay, it is no smiling matter. If the Devil did 
not run away with Hector Marot, jmiy who di<l ? for sure I am 
that no angel of grace could come to him as to Peter of old. 
Perchance the Evil One may desire a second bird out of the 
same cage, and so 1 tell you this that you may be on your 
guard against his assaults.’ 

‘ Nay, I fear him not,’ I answered. 

‘ It is well,’ croaked the Captain. ‘ Be not cast down ! ’ 
His head vanished, and the key turned in the creaking loc.k. 
8o thick were the walls that I could hear no sound after the 
door was closed. Save for the sighing of the wind in thcj 
branches of the trees outside the narrow window, all was as 
silent as the grave within the dungeon. 

Thus left to myself J tried to follow (^itain Sinclair’s 
advice as to the ktxjping up of my heart, though his talk was 
far from being of a cheering nature. In my young days, more 
particularly among the sectaries with whom 1 had been brought 
most in contact, a belief in the occasional appearance of the 
Prince of Darkness, and his interference in liodily form with 
the alfairs of men, was widespread and unquestioning. Pliilo- 
sophers in their own quiet chambers may argue hiarnedly oi> 
the absurdity of such things, but in a dim-lit dungeon, cut off 
from the world, with the grey gloaming cree])ing down, and 
one’s own fate hanging in the balance, it becomes a very 
different matter. The cscayie, if the Captain’s story were true, 
appeared to border upon the miraculous. 1 examined the walls 
of the c(dl very carefully. They were formed of great square 
stones cunningly fitted together. The thin slit or window was 
cut through the centre of a single large block. All over, as 
high as the hand could reach, the face of the walls was covered 
with letters and legends cut by many generations of captives. 
The floor was composed of old foot-worn slabs, firmly cemented 
together. The closest search failed to show any hole or cranny 
where a rat could have escaped, far less a man. 
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It is a very stranger t^ing, my dears, to sit down in cold 
blood, and tliink that the ehanc(?s anj tliat witliiii a few hours 
yonr pulses will have given tlieir last tlind), and you]* soul have 
s[)ed away upon its final errand. Strange and veiy awesome 1 
The man who rideth down into the press of tln^ battle with bis 
jaw set and his gri]) tight uj >011 reign and sword-hilt cannot feel 
this, for the human mind is such that one emotion will ever 
])ush out another. ISb*ither can the man who draw.< slow and 
(•.atching breaths u]>oii the bed of deadly sickness be said to 
have (ixj)erienee of it, for tin? mind Meakened with disejise can 
but submit without ('Xfimining t«*o closely tliat which it submits 
to. When, however, a young and hale uutu sits alone in quiet, 
and sees ])r(^sent death hanging over him, In' hath such focMl for 
thought that, should he survive and liv<‘ to be gi-eydieaded, Ids 
wliole life will b(* imirked and altert‘d by those sohnnn hours, 
as a str(*am is changed in its course by sonu^ rough bank against 
wbi(‘h it hath strii<*.k. Kvery litth* fault and blemish stands out 
clear in tin* preseiic^c of dc‘atln as the dust s]ieeks ap]iear when 
the suribejim shin(‘s into the darkened room. J noted tlnun 
then, and 1 have, I trust, noted them ever since. 

I was seated with my h<?ad bowed upon my Imsast, deeply 
))uried in this sohmiii train of thouglits, when I was startled by 
hearing a shar]> click, such as a man might give Avho wished to 
attract attention. I s])rang to my f(H*t and gazed round in the 
gathering gl<M)m without ladug .able to tell whence' it came. I 
had well-nigh persmuhnl myself that my senses had deceiv(‘d 
me, wlieii the sound was rej>eat(*d londei* than before, .and 
casting my eyes uj»wards.l saw a face peering in at me through 
the slit, or ])art of a fact' rather, for 1 could but see the eyt' and 
eoriKU* of the ch«a*k. Standing on my cliair I made out tliat it 
was none other tliau the farmer who h.ad been my companion 
11} >011 the road. 

‘ Hiisli, lad ! ' ho whis})cred, with a warning foretinger ]uished 
through tlie narroAv cr.ack. ‘Sjieak low, or the guard may 
chance to hear. AVhat can I do for you?’ 

‘How did you conic to know where I was?’ T asked in 
astonishment. 

‘AVhoy, miin,’ lie answered, ‘1 know as nuicli <if this \'ie 
house as Ileaufort does hinisel’. Afore Ikidminton was built, 
me and my brothers has s|)cnt many a day in climbing over the 
old Ilotelcr tower. It’s not the first time that I have spoke 
through this window. But, quick ; what can 1 do for you ? ’ 

‘I am much beholden to you, sir,’ I aiisweretl, ‘but 1 fear 

s 
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that there is no help which you can give me, unless, indeed, 
you could convey nows to my friends in the army of what hath 
befallen me/ 

‘I might do that,* whispered Fanner Brown. ‘Hark ye 
in your ear, lad, what 1 never breathed to man yet. Mine own 
conscience pricks me at times over this bolstering up of a Pajnst 
to rule over a Protestant nation. Let like rule like, say 1. At 
the ’lectiohs I rode to Sudbury, and 1 put in my vote for Maister 
Evans, of Turnford, who was in favour o* the Exclusionists. 
Sure enough, if that same P»ill had b(‘.en carried, the Duke would 
be sitting on his father’s throne. The law would have said yes. 
Now, it says nay. A wonderful thing is the law with its yea, 
yea, and nay, nay, like Barclay, tlie Quaker man, that came 
down here in a leather suit, and ca’tl tfu; parson a steepleman. 
There’s the law. It’s no use shootin’ at it, or passin’ pikes 
through it, no, nor chargin’ at it wi’ a troo]> of horse. If it 
begins by saying “nay** it will say “nay** to tin* end of the 
chapter. Ye might as well light wi’ the book o’ (leucosis. Let 
Monmouth get the law changed, an<l it will do more for him 
than all the dukes in [England. For all that he’s a Protestant, 
and I would do wliat I might to serve him.’ 

‘There is a Captain Lockarby, who is serving in Coloncd 
Saxon’s regiment, in Monmouth’s army,* said I. ‘Should 
things go wrong with me, 1 would take it as a great kindness 
if you would bear him my love, and ask him to break it 
gently, l>y word oi- by letter, to those at Havant. If 1 weri' 
sure that this would be done, it would be a great ease to my 
mind.’ 

‘ It shall be done, lad,* said tin? gofxl farmer. ‘ I shall send 
my best man and fleetest liorse this very night, that they may 
know the straits in which you are. 1 have a tile here if it 
would hel]) you.* 

‘Nay,* I answered, ‘human aid can do little to help me 
here.’ 

‘ There used to be a bole in the roof. Look up and see if 
you can see aught of it.* 

‘ It arches high above my head,* I answered, looking up- 
wards ; ‘ but there is no sign of any opening.’ 

‘There was one,* he repeated. ‘My brother Roger hath 
swung himself down wi* a rope. In the old time the prisoners 
were jmt in so, like Joseph into the pit. The door is but a new 
thing.* 

‘ Hole or no hole, it cannot help me,’ 1 answered. ‘ I have 
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no inoana of climbing to it. Do not wait longer, kind friend, 
you may find yourself in trouble.’ 

Miood-bye then, my brave heart,’ he whispered, and the 
lioiiest gi’P}'^ eye and coriuir of ruddy clieek disappeared from 
the casement. Many a time during the course of tlie long 
evening 1 glanced up witli some wild hoj)e that he might return, 
and every creak of the branches outside brought me on to the 
chair, but it was the last that 1 .saw of l^'armer Brown. 

Tlii.s kindly visit, sliort as it was, relieved my mind greatly, 
for 1 luid a trusty man’s word that, come what might, my friends 
should, at least, liave soiik^ news of my fate. It was now quite 
dark, and 1 was pacing up and down tlieWittlc chamber, when 
th(i key turned in the. door, and the (kn)tain entered with a 
rushligiit and a great bowl <»f bread and milk. 

‘Here is your su))j»er, friend,’ said he. ‘Take it down, 
ai>])etitci or no, for it will giv(*. you strength to i>lay the man at 
the time ye wot of. They say it was beautifid to see my D:)rd 
Russell die u]K)n Tower Hill. Be of good cheer ! Folk may say 
as much of you. liis (irace, is in a terrible way. lie walketh 
up ami down, and biteth his lip, and clcncheth his bands like 
one wlio can .scarce <;ontain his wrath. It may not ho against 
you, but I know not what else can liavc angered him.’ 

I made no answer to this Job’s comforter, so he presently 
l(‘ft iiK^, placing tlie bowl upon the chair, with the rushlight 
beside it. I finished the food, and feeling the better for it, 
stretclKul myself upon the coucli, and fell into a heavy and 
dreamless sleep. This may Iiave lasted three or four hours, 
when 1 was suddenly awoken by a sound like the creaking of 
hinges. Sitting up on the pallet I gazed around me. The 
rushlight had burned out and the cell was impenetrably dark. 
A greyish glimmer at one emd showed dimly the position of 
th(^ a])erture, but all else was thick and black. I strained my 
ears, but no further sound fell upon them. Yet I was certain 
that I had not been deceived, and that the noise which had 
aroused me wjus within my very chamber. I pose and felt ray 
way slowly round the room, passing my hand over the walls 
and door. Then 1 paced backwards and forwards to test the 
Hoofing. I^either around me nor beneath me was there any 
(‘harigo. Whence did the sound come from, then? I sat down 
u[>on the side of the bed and waited patiently in the hope of 
hearing it once again. 

Presently it was repeated, a low groaning and creaking as 
though a door or shutter long disused was being slowly and 
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stealthily opened. At tlu* same time a dull yellow light 
streamed down from above, issuing from a thin slit in tlie 
centre of the arched roof alxn^e me. Slowly as I watched it 
this slit widened and extended as if a sliding panel wore being 
pulled out, until a good-sized hole was left, through which 1 
saw a hea^, looking down at me, outlined against the misty 
light behind it. The knotted end of a rope was passed through 
this aperture, and came dangling down to the dungeon floor. 
It was a good stout piece of hemp, strong enough to bear the 
weight of a heavy man, and I found, upon pulling at it, that 
it was tin Illy secui od above. Clearly it was the desire of my 
unknown benefactor' that I should ascend by it, so I went up 
hand over hand, and after some difficulty in squeezing my 
shoulders through the hole 1 succeeded in reaching the room 
above. While 1 was still rubbing my eyes after the sudden 
change from darkness into light, the rope was swiftly whisked 
up and the sliding shuttiu- closed once more. To those who 
were not in the secret there was nothing to throw light upon 
my disappearance. 

i found myself in the presence of a stout sliort man clad 
in a rude jeiluu end leather breeclms, which gave him some- 
what the appearance of a groom. He wore a broad felt hat 
drawn dowui very low over his e.yes, while the lower part of 
his face was swathed round with a liroad cravat. In his hand 
lie bore a horn laii thorn, by the light of wliich I saw that the 
room ill which we were w'as of the same size as the dungeon 
beneath, and differed from it only in having a broad casement 
which looked out upon the park. There was no furniture in 
the chamhei*, but a groat beam ran across it, to whicli tie*- rope 
had been fastened by which I ascended. 

‘Speak low, friend,^ said the stranger. ‘The walls are thick 
and the doors anj close, y(jt T would not have yonr guardians 
know }>y what means you have been spirited aw^ay.^ 

‘Truly, sir,’ I answered, ‘ 1 can scare-e credit that it is other 
than a dream. It is wondrous that my dungeon should ho .so 
easily broken into, and more w^omlrous still tliat 1 should And 
a friend who would he wdlling to risk so inu(di for my sake.^ 

‘ Look there ! ^ (pioili he, holding down his lantliorn so as 
to east its light on the i>art of the lioor where the pam^l was 
fitted. Can you not see how old and cruinlded is the stoiu*- 
work which surrounds it ? This opening in the roof is as oM 
as the dungeon itself, and older far than the ejoor by which 
you were led into it. h'or this was one of those bottle-shaped 



“ L9<^ there," quoth he, holding down his lantern. 
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cells or oiibliett(js which hard men of old devised foj’ the safe 
keeping of their cajitives. ( )nce low(;red through this hole 
into the ston««girt pit a man might eat his heart out, for his 
fate was sealed. Yet you see that the very device wliie.h once 
hiiidertjd escape has now brought fr(M^(h)m within your reacjh.’ 

‘Thanks to your clemency, your (Irace,’ 1 answered, look-< 
ing keenly at my com))anion. 

‘Now out on these disguises!’ he cried, peevishly pushing 
back the bi*oad-edged liat and disclosing, as I expected, tlie 
features of th(* Duke. ‘Even a blunt soldier lad can see 
through my atbmipts at concealment, l^fear, Captain, that 1 
should mak(^ a bad pl(»tter, for my nature is as open — well, as 
tliiiu*. is. J cannot b(^tter the simile.’ 

‘ \'our Grace’s voice once heard is not easily forgot,’ said 1. 

‘Es]>ecially when it talks of hemp and dungeons,’ he 
answered, \vith a smile. ‘But if I clapped you into prison, 
you mufst confess that I have made you amends by pulling you 
out again at the end of my line, like a minnow out of a bottle. 
But how came you to deliver such ])aji(us in the presence of 
iny c.ouric.il V 

*I did what T could to deliver them in private,’ said I. ‘1 
sent you a nu^ssagc'. to that eflect.’ 

‘It is true,’ lu* answered; ‘but such messages come in to 
me from every soldier who wi.slies to sell his sword, and every 
inventor who hath a long tongue and a short purse. How 
could I tell that the matbu* was of real import ^ 

‘ l^feared to let the chance slip lest it might never return,’ 
said I. ‘ I hear that your (Jrace hath little leisure during these 
times.’ 

‘I cannot blame you,’ he. answered, pacing up and down 
th(^ room. ‘But it was untow^ard. I might have hid the 
des])atches, yet it would have roused sus}>icions. Your errand 
would have h?aked out. There are many who envy my lofty 
fortunes, and who would seize upon a chance of injuring me 
with King tlames. Sunderland or Somers would either of them 
blow the h'ast rumour into a f^ann^ whic'h might prove unquench- 
able. There was naught for it, therefore, bfit to show the 
papers and to turn a liarsh face on the messenger. The most 
venomous tongue could not find fault in my conduct. What 
course would you have advised under such circumstances ? ’ 

‘ The most 3irect,’ T answered. 

‘Aye, aye, flir Honesty. Public men have, however, to 
pick their steps as best they may, for the straight path would 
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lead too often U) the cli tf-odj^e. The Towev would be too scanty 
for its guests wore avo all to wear our hearts upon our sleev(‘,s. 
But to you in this j)riva(*y I can tell my n'al thoughts witlioiit 
fear of betrayal or misconstruction. ‘ On })aper 1 will not write, 
oiKJ word. Your ineniory must be tlie slu^et which bciars my 
answer to Monmouth. And first of all, eraser from it all tliat 
you have heard me say in tlie. council-room. Let it be as though 
it never were sjioken. Is that done '?^ 

‘1 understand that it did not really represent your Graee\s 
thoughts.^ 

‘ Very far from it-, Cajitain. But jwythee tell me what ex- 
pectation of success is there among the reliels themselves 1 You 
must have heard your (Jolonel an<l others discuss the qiuistion, 
or noted by their liearing which way their thoughts lay. liave 
tljey good hojx's of holding out against tlie King’s troo]>s?' 

‘ Tli(\v have met with naught but success hitlierto,’ 1 
answereil.* 

‘Against the militia. But tliey will find it another thing 
when they have trained troops to deal with. And yet- and 
yet! . . . One thing 1 know, that any <lefisit of Fevm’shaiifs 
army would cause a geiu'ral rising tliroiighout the country. (Jn 
the other hand, the King’s party are active. Every ])ost lirings 
news of some fresh levy. Albmuarle still hokls tlni militia 
together in the west. The Earl of Pembroke is in arms in 
Wiltshire. Ijord Luiidey is moving from tlui east with the 
Sussex forces. The Earl of Ahingdon is up in Oxfordshire. 
At the university the caps and gowns are all turning inti,) head 
]heces and steel fronts. James’s J.)iitch regiments have sailed 
from Amsterdam. Yet Monmouth hath gainiM two lights, ami 
wliy not a third ? They are trou]>led w'aters- -troubled waters ! ’ 
The Duke paced backwards and foiwards witli brows drawn 
down, muttering all this to liimself ratluu* than to nui, and 
shaking his liead likii one in the sorest piu'plexity. 

‘ I would have, you tell Monmouth,’ he said at last, ‘that 1 
thauk him for the pai>eir. wliicli lie liath sent me, and that 
I will duly read and weigli tliem. Tell liim also tliat I 
wish him well in liis enter])ris<*, and would help him were it 
not that 1 am hmiiimid in by those who watch me closidy, and 
wlio would denounce me w(‘re, 1 to show my trm*. thoughts. 
Tell him that, should he move his army int.o tliese ])arts, 1 may 
then opeidy declare myself ; hut to do' so now would he to ruin 
the fortunes of my house, without in any way helping him. 
Can you liear him that message?’ 
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‘1 shall do so, your (Jrace. 

‘T(dl me,’ Ik; asked, ‘how doth Monmouth hear himself in 
this enterjuascj/?’ 

‘ Like a wise and gallant leader,’ T answered. 

‘Strange,’ he murmiire<I ; ‘it was ever the jest at court that 
he had searc^e energy or constancy enough to finish a game at 
hall, hut would t‘.ver throw his racquet down ere the winning 
l)oint was scored. PI is jdans w’erc*. like a weather-vane, altered 
l)y every hreeze. He was constant only in his incoiistancy. Jt 
is true that he led the Kings troops in Scotland, hut all men 
kmnv that Cllaverhouse an<l Dalzell were the real conqueroi's 
at P>othw(*ll Bridge. JMethinks he resend )les that Brutus in 
Boman history who feigiKMl weakness of mind as a cover to 
his amhitions.’ 

'rh(‘. Duke was onc(*. again conversing with himself rather 
than with nus so that 1 made no remark, save* to observe that 
Monmouth had won tlie hearts of tlu^ lower peojde. ♦ 

‘There lies his strength,’ said Beaufort. ‘The hlood of 
his mother runs in his veins. He doth not think it beneath 
liim to .shake th(‘ dirty })aw of deny the tinker, or to run a 
race again.st a bumpkin on the village green. Well, events 
hav(^ .shown tliat h(‘ hath been right. These .same bumpkins 
have stood by him when nobler friends have held aloof. 1 
would 1 couhl .see into the future. JUit you have my message, 
(’aptain, iind 1 trust that, if you change it in the deliv(*ry, it 
Avill bo in the <liu'(*tion of greater warmth and kindline.ss. It 
is time now that you d<*])art, for within three hours the guard 
is changed, and youi* e.scaju* will be di.scovered.’ 

‘But how depart 1 ’ 1 a.'^ked. 

‘Through here,’ lu' answered, ])ushing open the casement, 
and sliding the ro])e along the beam in that direction. ‘The 
rope may b(* a foot or two short, but yon have extra inches to 
make matters even. When you havi' leached the ground, 
take the gravel path which turns to the right, and follow it 
until it leads you to the high trees Avhieh .skirt the park. 
The seventh of these hath a bough which .shoots over the* 
btmiidary wall. Climb along the bough, drop over upon the 
other side, and you will iind my own valet waiting with 
your horse. Up with you, and ride, haste, haste, })ost.-haste, 
for the south. By morn you should be well out of danger s 
way.’ 

‘ My sword ? ’ I asked. 

‘ All your property is there. Tell Monmouth what 1 have 
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said, and let him know that I have iiseil you as kindly as was 
possible.’ 

‘But|Wliat will your Grace’s council say \^ien they find 
that 1 am j^one ? ’ I asked. 

‘ Pshaw, man ! Never fret about that ! I will off to Bristol 
at daybreak, and ffive my council enougli to think of witliout 
their having time to devote to your fate. The soldiers will but 
have another instance of the working of tlie Ftather of Evil, 
who hath long been thought to have a weakness for that cell 
beneath us. Faith, if all we hear be true, there have been 
horrors enough acted there to call iij) evm;y dt'vil out of the 
jiit. But time pre.sscjs. Gently through the casement! So! 
Remember the message.’ 

‘Adieu, your Grace!’ I answercMl, and seizing the rope 
slipped rapidly ami noiselessly to the ground, u])(>n which he 
drew it up and closed the casement. As I looked roinul, niy 
eye fell upon the dark narrow .slit whir li oj)cnc(l into my cell, 
and through which honest Farmer Brown had held con verse 
with me. Ilalf-an-hour ago 1 had been stretched upon the 
prison pallet without a hope or a thought of escape.. Now T 
was out in the opcm with no hand to skiy me, breathing the air 
of freedom with the prison ami the gallows c.ast off frtun me, as 
the waking man casts olf his (jvil dreams. Suidi chang(\s shak(* 
a man’s soul, iny children. The heart that can steel itself 
against death is softened by the assurance of safcity. So 1 
have known a worthy trader bear uf) manfully wlum convimied 
that his fortunes had betm engulfed in th(j ocean, but Icj^st* all 
]>hilosophy on finding that the alarm was false, and that they 
had come safely through the danger. For my owil ]>art, believ- 
ing as I do that there is nothing of chance in the affairs of this 
world, I felt that 1 had Ijeen expos(*<l to this trial in order t<^ 
dispose me to serious thought, and that I had Ixioii saved that. 
I might put those thoughts into effect. As an earnest of my 
endeavour to do so I knplt down on the greem 8>\"ard, in the 
shadow of the Boteler turret, and I prayed that I Tnight come 
to be of u.se on the earth, and that J might be help(‘d to rise 
above iiiy own .wants and interests, to aid forward whatever 
of good or noble might be stirring in my days. It is well-nigh 
fifty years, my dears, since T bowed my spirit before the (B’eat 
Unknown in tlie moon-tinted )>ark of Badminton, but I (‘an 
truly say that from that day to this tlf% aims whfch I laid down 
for myself have served me as a compass over the dark waters 
of life — a c<jmpass which 1 may perchance not always follow — 
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for flesh is weak and frail, but \vhich liath, at least, been ever 
present, that 1 nii^ht turn to it in seasons of doubt and of 
dan]L;er. 

The i)awi 10 tne rignt jea wiroiign groves aiiu i)asi/ carp 
ponds for a mile or more, until 1 reached the line of trees which 
skirted the boundary Wall. ^h)t a living thing did I see u])C)n 
my way, save a herd of fallow-deer, which scudded away like 
swift shadows through the shimmering moonsliine. Looking 
back, the high turrets and gables of the }>oteler wdng stood out 
dark and threatening against the starlit sky. Having reached 
the seventh tree, 1 clambered along the pjpjecting bough which 
sliot over the park wall, and dropped down u]a)n the other side, 
where I found my good old dapple-grey awaiting me in the 
(•barge of a groom. 8})ringing to my saddle, I strapped my 
swortl once more to my side, and galloped off as fast as the four 
willing f(^et could carry me on my return journey. 

All that night 1 rode bard without drawing bridie, through 
sharping hamlets, hy moon bathed farmhouses, past shining 
stealthy rivtus, and over birch-clad hills. AVhen the easteni 
sky de(‘pened from j)ink into scarlet, and the great sun pushed 
his rim over the blue north SomeTset hills, 1 was already far 
upon my journey. It >vas a Sabbath morning, and from every 
village rose the sweet tinkling and calling of the bells. 1 bore 
no dangerous pajiers with me now, and might therefore be more 
(iareless as to my route. At one point 1 was questioned by a 
keen-eyed toll-keeper as to whence 1 came, but my reply that 
I was riding direct from his Grace of lleaufort put an end to 
his suspicions. Further down, near Axbridge, I overtook a 
grazier who was jogging into Wells iij)on his sleek cob. With 
him 1 rode for some time, and hiarned that the whole of IS'Orth 
Somerset, as well as sout]», was now in open revolt, and that 
Wells, Shepton Mallet, and Glastonbury wc^re held by armed 
volunteers for King Monmouth. The royal forces had all 
rt'.tired west, or east, until help should lauue. As 1 rode 
through the villag('s I marked the blue flag ujxui the church 
towers, and the rustics tlrilling upon the gi'een, without any 
sign of trooper or dragoon to ujdiold tho authority of the 
Stuarts. 

My road lay through Shepton Mallet, Piper's Inn, Bridge- 
water, and North Petherton, until in the cool of the evening I 
pulled up my weary horse at the Groses Hands, and suw^ the 
towers of Taunton in the valley l)eneath me. A flagon of hecr 
for the rider, and a sieveful of oats for the steed, put fresh 
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mettle into l)oth of us, and we were jogging on our way once 
more, when tliere came galloping down fhe side of tin* lull 
*^iil)Out foi;ty cavaliers, as hard as their horses could carry them. 
8o wild was their riding that I pulled up, uncertain whether 
they were friend or foe, until, as they came whirling towards 
me, I rccogniscid that the two olticju’s who rode in front of 
them were none other than lleiiben Lockarhy and Sir (iervas 
deroine. At the sight of me they flung u[) their hands, and 
Reuben shot on to his horse’s neck, where ho sat for a moment 
astride of th(i mane, until the brute tossed him back into the 
saddle. ^ 

‘ It’s Micah ! It’s Micah ! ’ he gasped, with his mouth open, 
and the tears hopping down his honest face. 

‘Od’s pitlikins, man, how did you come here?’ asked Sir 
CJervas, poking me with his foreflnger as though to see if I 
were really of flesh and blood. ‘ We wen^ leading a forlorn of 
horse- into Beaufort’s country to beat him uj), and to burn his 
fine house about his ears if you had coimi to harm. Tluu’t^ has 
just come a groom from some farmer in those parts who hath 
brought us news that you wer(i under sentence of death, on 
which I came away with my wig half frizzled, and found that 
friend Lockarby had leave from. Lord Grey to go north with 
these troopers. But how h.'ive you fared ? ’ 

‘Well and ill,’ 1 answered, wringing their kindly hands. 
‘ I had not thought last night to see another sun rise, a.ml y(‘I 
ye see that I am here, sound in life and limb. But all these 
things will take some time in the telling.’ 

‘Aye, and King Monmouth will be on thorns to see you. 
‘Right about, my lads, and back for the camp. Never was 
errand so rapidly and hai)pily finished as tliis of ours. It would 
hav(^ fared ill with Badminton had you been hurt.’ 

The troopers turned their ht>rs«\s and trotted slowly back 
to Taunton, wliile 1 rode behind them between my two faithful 
friends, hearing from them all that had occmrrt'd in my al)sence, 
and telling my own adventures in niturn. The night had 
fallen ere we rode through the gates, where J handed Covenant 
over to the Mayor’s groom, and went direct to the castle to 
deliver an account of my mission. 
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XXYT 

Of the Strife in the Council 

Kixe Monmouth’s <*.ouncil was ass(.*iiil>lc(l at tlie time?, of my 
cominic, and my (iiitranco caused the utmost sur]»rise and joy, 
as they had just lieard news of my sure dan.L^er. lu^en the; 
royal jiresenee eeadd not prevent several members, amemfjf whom 
were the old Mayor and the; two s(»ldiers of fortune*., from 
sprinj^inj; to their fee*t ami shahini^ me; ^varmly by the haiiel. 
Moiunouth himself said a few j^ra(*.ie>ns words, aiid reqiieste?d 
that I sheiulel be se*at(‘d at the* lujard with the eethers. 

‘ Von have; earn<*d the* right to be of our (■eauie'il,’ saiel he ; 
‘anel lest there shoulel be; a je*aleuisy ameengst otlie*r eaiptains 
that you sheudel come ameeng us, 1 do here*by e*e)nfer u])eui you 
the* s]»e;e‘ial title; ed Se;eiut-master, which, though it entail few if 
any elutie.*s in the pie*sent state of our force, will yet give; yeai 
]>re*ceeh*nc(; over your fellows. VVe liad heard that y^air greet- 
ing fre)m I>e*aufort was e>f the roughest, anel that you were in 
sore; straits in his dungeons. But yeai have hap])ily come 
yeeiirself e>n tlie; ve'iy he*e;ls of him wdio hem; the* tidings. Tell 
us them from the be‘ginning how things have*. fare*el with you.’ 

1 sheeulel have wishe;el tee have; limiteul my story to Beaufort 
jind his message*, but as the cemncil se*e;nied to be inte*nt uj>on 
hearing a full ac.ce)unt of my jonrne*y, I tedd in as short anel 
simple; spe*ech as 1 could the various [>assages whiedi had befallen 
me.— the; anibuse'.aelo of the; smugglers, the; e_*.ave*, the; e*aptUTe e)f 
the; gauger, the je>urne\y in the lugger, the acepiaintane'e* wdth 
Farmer Bre)wn, my being cast inte) ])rison, wdth the manner of 
my rele;ase and the me?ssage wherewith I had be;en conimissiemed. 
To all eef this tlie e*e)uncil ht?arkeiie<l with the; utteimost atten- 
tion, while; a mutte;red emth e»ver anel anon from a e;ourtier e>r 
a groan anel praye;r fremi a Ihiritan she»weel how kc;eidy they 
fe)llowe.ei the various ])hascs of my fe)rtunes. Above all, they 
gave the gretilest hee'el te> Beaufeert’s Avemls, and stop])eei me 
more than one;e when T appearenl te» be passing ove;r any saying 
or eve‘nt befe»re they had due time to weigh it. ‘When I at last 
tinishe;el they all sat si)e;(;e;hless, looking into (;ach e>ther’s faces 
anel wTiiting for an exj)re*ssion of opiniem. 

M)n my worel,’ said Memineaith at last, ‘tins is a young 
Ulysses, though his Odyssey doth but take three elays in the 
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acting. Sciidcry might not be so dull were she to take a hint from 
these smugglers^ caves and sliding panels. How say you, Grey '1 * 

‘He hath indeed had his share of adventure,^ the iiobleman 
answered, ‘and hath also perforni(*xl his mission like a fearless 
and zealous messenger. You say that Beaufort gave you nought 
in writing?’ 

‘Not a word, my lord,’ I rejdicd. 

‘And his private message was that lie wished us W(dl. find 
would join us if we were in Iiis country ? ’ 

‘ That was the elfi^ct, my lord.’ 

‘Yet in his coumtil, as I understand, he di<l utter bitter 
things against us, pi-tting atlVoiits upon the King, and making 
light of his just claims upon the fealty of his nobility ?’ 

‘ He did,’ I answered. 

‘He would fain stand upon both sides of tie? hedge at 
once,’ said King Monmouth. ‘Ruch a man is very like, to 
lind himself on neither side, but in the very heart of the briars. 
It may be as well, however, that we should move his way, so as 
to give him th(i chance of declaring himself.’ 

‘In any case, as your Majesty remembers,’ said Saxon, ‘we. 
had (hitermiiied to inarch Bristol wards and attein]>t the town.’ 

‘The works are })eing strengthened,’ said 1 , ‘and thcu-e arc 
five thousand of the Gloucestershire trainbands assemblcHl within. 
I saw the labourers at work U[)on the ramparts as I passed.’ 

‘ If we gain Beaufort we shall gain the town,* (juoth Sir 
Rtephen Timewell. ‘There are already a strong body of godly 
and honest folk therein, who vroidd rejoice to see a Protestant 
army within their gates. Bhould we have to beleaguer it W(‘ 
inay^couut upon some help from within.’ 

‘ Hegel und blitzen ! ’ exeJaimed the German soldiiu’, with 
an impatience which even the jiresence of the King could nf>t 
keep in bounds ; ‘ how can we talk of sieges and leaguers when 
we have not a breaching-piece in the army V 

‘ The Lard will find us the breaching-pieces,’ cried Ferguson, 
in his strange, nasal voice. ‘ Did the l^rd no breach the too’ers 
o’ Jericho without the aid o’ gunpooder ? Did the Lard no raise 
up the man Robert Ferguson and presairve him through fivc- 
and-thairty indictments and twa-and-twenty proclamations o’ the 
godless ? What is there He canna do ? Hosannalj ! Hosaimali I ’ 

‘ The Doctor is right,’ said a square-faced, leather-skinned 
English Independent. ‘ We talk too much o’ carnal means and 
worldly chances, without leaning upon that lieavenly goodwill 
which should be to us as a staff on stony and broken paths. 
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Yos, gentlemen,’ he continued, raising his voice and glancing 
across the table at some of the courtiers, ‘ye may sneer at 
words of piety, hut T say that it is you and those like you wlio 
will bring down God’s anger upon this army.’ 

‘ And 1 say so too,’ cried another secjtary fiercely. 

‘And I,’ ‘And 1,’ shoiited several, with Saxon, J think, 
among them. 

‘ Is it your wish, your Majesty, that we should be insulted 
at your very eouncal board % ’ cried one of the courtiers, spring- 
ing to his feet with a fiusIuHl face. ‘ How long are we to b(i 
suliject to this insolence b(‘cause W(' Lave, the, ndigion of a 
geiitleilian, and [)refer to jwactise it in th(*, privacy of our hearts 
rather than at tht^ street corners with th(‘S(i pharisees?’ 

‘ Speak notagainst ( lod’s saints,’cried a Ihiritan, in aloud, stern 
voi<*,e. ‘There is a voice within me which tells me that it were 
better to strike thee dead — yea, even in the presence of the King 
— tlian to allow thee to revile those who have been born again.’ 

8i*veral had sprung to their feet on either side. Hands 
were laid upon sword-hilts, ami glamH'S as stern and as deadly 
as rapier thrusts were flashing backwards and forwards ; hut 
the more neutral and reasonable members of the council su(‘- 
cceded in restoring p(;ace, and in persuading the angry disi)utants 
to r(‘, Slime their seats. 

‘How now, gentlemen?’ cried the King, Ids face dark with 
anger, wlien silence' was at last restored. ‘ Is this the extent of 
my antliority tint ye should babl>Ie and brawl as tluaigh my 
council-chamber were a Fleet street jot-honse? Is this your 
respejct for my ])erson? I tell ye that I would forfeit my just 
claims for e.ver, and ndurn to Holland, or devote my sword to 
the cause, of Christianity against the Turk, rather than submit 
to such indignity. If any man lx*. ])i()ved to have stirred up 
strife amongst the soldiers or commonalty on the score of 
religion 1 sliall know how to deal with him. l..et each preach 
to his owm, hut let him not interfere with th<^ flock of liis neigh- 
bour. As to you, Mr. Hramwell, and you, Mr. doyce, and you 
also, Sir Henry I^uttall, we shall hold ye excused from attend- 
ing these meetings until ye have further notice from us. Yo 
may now separate, each to yonr quarters, and to-morrow morn- 
ing wo shall, f^with the blessing of God, start for the north to 
see what luck hiay await our enterprise in those ])arts.’ 

The King bowed as a sign that the formal meeting was over, 
and taking Ixird Grey aside, he conversed with him anxiously 
in a recess. The courtiers, who numbered in their party several 
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English and foreign gentlemen, who liad (iome over together 
with some Devonshire and Somerset country squires, swaggered 
out of the room in a hody, with much clinking of spurs and 
clanking of swords. Tlie Puritans drew gravely together and 
followed after them, walking not with demure and downcast 
looks, as was their common use, hut with grim faces and knitted 
broAVS, as the Jews of oLl may have appeared when, ‘To your 
tents, (.) Israel ! ’ was still l ingirig in tlieir ears. 

Indeed, religious dissension and sectarian h(;at Avere in the 
very air. (lutside, on the Castle Crtam, the- voiiies of preachers 
rose up like the droiui of insects. ICvery waggon or barrel or 
chance provision case* had been conv(‘rted into a jmlpit, each 
with its oAvn orator and litth* knot (d‘ eag(ir liearkeTiers. Hero 
Avas a russet-coated Taunton volunt»MU- in jackboots and bando- 
lier, hohliiig forth on the justitication by works. Further on a 
grenadier of the militia, Avith blazing nui (;oat and Avhite cross- 
belt, Avas deep in the inysb'ry of the Trinity. In one or tw5 
places, where the rude pulpits were too near to each otlnu’, the 
sermons had changed into a hot discussion between the two 
preachers, in Avhich the audience took part by hums or grojins, 
each applauding the champion Avhos(*. creed was nu>st in accord- 
ance Avith his own. Through this wild scene, made mor<*- 
striking by the ruddy flickering glare of Ukj camt>-fires, 1 jacked 
my Avay with a weight at my lieart, for I felt how vain it must 
be to hof)e for siujcess where such tli vision reigned. Saxon 
looked on, liowever, with glistening eyes, and rubbed his hands 
with satisfaction. 

‘The leaven is Avorking,’ quoth he. ‘Something Avill come 
of all this ferment.’ 

‘ I see not what can come of it save disorder and weakru'ss,’ 
1 answered. 

‘Good soldiers Avill come of it, lad,’ said he. ‘They are all 
sharpening themselves, each afttir his own fashion, on tlie Avhet- 
stone of religion. This arguing breedeth tanatitjs, and fhnatics 
are the stuff out of whicli conque.rors are fashioned. Have you 
not heard how Old Noll’s army divided into l^rcshytcriariws, 
Independents, Ranters, Anabajdists, Fifth Monarchy men, 
Erownists, and a score of other sects, out of whose strife ros(*< the 

tinest regiments tViat ever formed line upon a held of battle 1 

• 

“ Such as do build their fail h upon 
The holy text of sword and gun. ” 

You know old Samuel’s coujdet. I tell you, I would rather see 
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them thus employed than at their drill, for all their wrangling 
and jangling/ 

‘But how of this split in the council?^ I asked. 

‘All, that is indeed a graver matter. All creeds may he 
welded together, but the. Puritan and tlie scoffer are like oil and 
water. Yet the Puritan is the oil, for he will be ever atop. 
Theses courtiers do but stand for themselves, while the others 
are backed up by the jiith and marrow of the army. It is well 
that we are afoot to-morrow. The King’s troojis are, I hear, 
pouring across Salisbury Plain, but their ordnance and stores 
are delaying them, for they know well that they must bring all 
they need, since tliey can exjiect little from the goodwill of the 
country folk. Ah, friend Buyse, wie geht es ? ’ 

‘ (lanz gut,’ said the big Oermaii, looming up before us 
through the darkness. ‘ But, sapiierment, what a cawing and 
ci'jaking, like a rookery at sunset ! You English are a strange 
people — yes, donnerwetter, a very strange people ! There are . 
no two of you who think alike upon anj’ subject under Hiinmel ! 
The Cavalier will have his gay coat and his loose woi’d. The 
Ihiritan will cut your throat mtluir than give up his sad-coloured 
dress and his Bible. “King James!” cry some, “King Mon- 
mouth ! ” say the peasants. “ King Jesus I ” says the Fifth Mon 
archy man, “ No King at all I ” cry Cluster Wade and a few 
others who are for a Cmimionwcalth. Since 1 set foot on the 
Ilelderenbergh at Amsterdam, my head hath been in a whirl with 
trying to understaud what it is that ye desire, for before T have 
got to the. end of one man’s tale, and begin to s(’e a little through 
the finsteriiis.s, another will come with another story, and I am 
in as evil a cq^>o as ever. But, my young Hercules, T am right 
glad to see you back in safety. T am half in fear to give you my 
hand nf)W, after your recent treatment of it. 1 trust that you are 
none the worse for the danger that you hnve gom^ through.’ 

‘ Mine eyelids are truth a little heavy,’ 1 answered. 
SSave for an hour or two (dxiard tke lugger, and about as long 
on a prison couct, I have not closed eye since T left the camp/ 

‘We .shall^fall in at the second bugle call, about eight of 
tlie clock,’ said Saxon. ‘ We shall leave you, therefore, that 
you may restore yourself after your fatigues.’ With a parting 
nod the two old*lsoldiers strode off together down the crowded 
Fore Street, while I made the best of my way back to the 
Mayor’s hospitable dwelling, where I had to repeat my story 
all over again ta the assenilded household before 1 was at last 
suffered to seek my room. 


X 
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XXVTI 

Of the A ffair near Kcvnsham Bridge 

Monday, June 21, 1685, Inoke very dark and windy, witli dull 
clouds moving heavily ac.ross the sky and a Cfuistant s])utter of 
rain. Yet a little after daybreak ]Vroinnoutli\s bugles were 
blowing in every quarter of the town, from Tone Bridge to 
Shuttern, and by the hour apj)ointed the reginuaits had 
mustered, the roll had been calhul, and the vanguard was 
marcliing briskly out through the eastern gate. It W(mt forth 
in the same ord r as it entered, our own regiment and the 
Taunton burghers bringing up the rear. Mayor Timewell and 
Saxon had the ordering of this part of the army betwi'en them, 
and being men wlio had seen much service, th(\y drew the 
ordnaiKje into a less hazardous position, and placed a strong 
guard of horse, a cannoids shot in the rear, to mecit any attempt 
of the Royal dragoons. 

It was remarked on all sides that the army had improved 
in order and discipline during the three days’ halt, owing }>er- 
chance to the exarnph*, of our own unccjasing drill and soldierly 
bearing. In numbers it hatl inen^ased to nigh eight thousand, 
and the men were well fed and light of heart. With sturdy 
closedocked ranks they splashed their way through mud ami 
puddle, with many a rough (country joke, and many a lusty 
stave from .song <jr hymn. Sir (»(*rvas rode at the head of 
his musquete(‘,rs, whose befloured tails hung Itmp and lank 
with the water dripj)ing from tlnuii. Lockarby’s pik(^men and 
my own com])any of sc.ythcsmen were mostly labourers from 
the country, who Avere hanhmed against all weathers, and 
plodded jjatie.ntly along with the rain-ilrops glistening upon 
their rud<ly faces. In front wore the Taunt(^ foot; behind, 
the lumbering train of baggage Avaggons, with the horse in the 
rear of them. So the long line wound its way over the hills. 

At the summit, where the road begins to dip down upon 
the other side, a halt was eall(‘d to enable the regiments to 
close up, and Ave looked back at the fair toAvn Avhich many of 

were n<‘ver to see again. From the dark Avails and house 
roofs we could still mark the flapping and flutter of white 
kerchiefs from those Avhom Ave left beliind. Reuben sat his 
horse beside me, Avith his spare shirt streaming in the wind 
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and his great jakeiiieii all agrin Ixdiiiid liini, though his 
thoughts •and his (‘yes wer(» t(j(j far away to noto th(Mn. As 
W(‘. gaz(Ml, a long thin (juiver of sunshine slipjaul out hetween 
two (‘loud haidcs and gild(Ml the,, suiinnit of the Ahigdalcuie 
tower, with th(^ Royal standard whicdi still waved from it. 
Th(*- incident was hailed as a ha]>py auguiy, and a gr(‘,at shout 
spread from rank to rank at the sight of it, with a waving of 
hats and a (ilath^ring of weaj)Oiis. Tlien the hugles blow a 
fanfares th(i drums stru(“k u.]) a. ]>oiut of war, Keiihen thrust 
his shirt int(» his hav(‘isack, and (m we marehed through mud 
and slush, with the ilr(‘ary clouds hending low over us, and 
huttress(id hy the no l(.‘ss dreary hills on (uther side. A seeker 
for omens might have said that the heavejis weeping over 
our ill-fated ventun*. 

All day we trudged along roads whic.h w(.u’e (juagmires, 
over our ankles in mud, until in the evmiing we made our 
way to r>ridg(nvater, Avhert* we gained soim*- r(‘eruits, and also 
some liundred jjounds for our military c*h(‘St, for it was a 
well-to-do ])laee, with a thriving coast trade carried on down 
the river l^xrrot. After a night in snug (piarters we set off 
again in ev(m worse* w(*ather than before?. The country in 
th(is(* ])arts is a (piagmire in the driest season, hut the heavy 
rains had caused tin? fens to ov(‘rllow, and turned them into 
hj’oad lakes on eitlier side (jf the road. This may have b«M‘n 
to some degri'n in our favour, as shielding us from the raids 
of the King’s cavalry, hut it mad(? our march very slow. All 
day it was sj)lashing .and swashing through mud and mire, 
the. rain-drops shining on the guii-harivfs and drip]>ing from 
tin* h(*avy-fo()U‘(l hors(‘s. I’ast the swollen 1 ’arret, through 
Kastover, hy the peaceful villag(? of Rawdrij), and over IVdden 
Hill we made our way, until the hugh's sounded a halt umhu* 
the groves of Ashcot, and a rude meal was served out to the 
imm. Then on again, through the pitih'ss rain, ])ast tlie 
wooded park of Ri])er’s Inn, througli "Walton, where tin* floods 
wen? threatening the (?ott.ag('.s, ]uist the oirhards of iStreet, and 
so in the dusk of the evening into the grey old town of (llaston- 
hury, where the good folk did their best hy the warmth of tlu?ir 
welcome to atom? for the bitteriu'ss of the we.atlu'r. 

The next morning was wet still and inch?ment, so the army 
made a short march to W(?lls, which is a good-sized town,r. 
well laid out, with a line cathedral, 'which hath a gr<\at numher 
of figur(?s carved -in stone and ]>la(*.ed in ni«*hes on the (nit(?r 
side, like that which we saw at Salisbury. The townsfolk 
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were strong for the Protestant cause, and the army was so 
well received that their victual (^ost little from th^ military 
cliest. On this march we first began to come into touch with 
the Royal horse. More than once when the raiirmiist cleared 
we saw the gleam of ai’ms upon the low hills which overlook 
the road, and our scouts came in with reports of strong 
bodies of dragoons on either flank. At one time they massed 
heavily upon our rear, as though planning a descent upon the 
baggage. Saxon, however, jdanted a nigiirumt of pikes on 
eitluir side, so that they broke u]» again and glinted off over 
the hills. 

From Wells we marched upon the twenty- fourth to ShepUai 
Mallet, with the ominous sabres and helmets still twinkling 
behind and on either side of us. 

That evening we were at Keynsham Bridget, less than two 
leagues from Bristol as the crow flies, and some of our hoarse 
forded the river and pushed on almost to the walls. 

By morning the rainclouds had at last cleared, so Reuben 
and I rode slowly up one of the sloping green hills which ros<^ 
behind the camp, in the hope of gaining some sight of the 
enemy. Our men we left littered about upon the grass, trying 
to light fires with the damp sticks, or laying out their clothes 
to dry in the sunshine. A strange-looking band they w('-re, 
coated and splashexl with mud from head to heel, their hats 
all limp and draggled, their arms rusted, and their boots so 
worn that many walked barefoot, and others had swathed 
their kerchiefs round their feet. Yet their short spell of 
soldiering had changed them from honest-faced yokels into 
fierce-eyed, half-shaven, gaunt-cheeked fellows, who could 
carry arms or port pikes as though they had done nought else 
since childhood. 

The plight of the officers was no better than that of tin* 
men, nor should an olHcer, my dears, when he is upon servic.e, 
ever demean himself by partaking of any comfort which all 
cannot share with him. Let him lie by a soldieFs fire and 
eat a soldier^s fare, or let him hence, for he is a hindrance and 
a stumbling-block. Our clothes were pulp, our sttMd fronts 
red with rust, and our chargers as stained and splashed as 
though they had rolled in the mire. Our very swords and 
pistols were in such a plight that we could scarce draw the 
one or snap the other. Sir Gervas alone succeeded in keeping 
his attire and his person as neat and as dainty as ever. Y^at 
he did in the watches of the night, and how he gained his 
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sleep, hath ever been a mystery to me, for day after day he 
turned out at the bugle call, washed, scented, brushed, with 
wig in order, ai^d clothes from which eyery speck of mud had 
been carefully removed. At his saddle-bow he bore with him 
the great flour dredger which we saw him use at Tauiiton, and 
his honest musc|ueteers had their heads duly dusted every 
morning, though in an hour their tails would be as brown as 
nature made them, while the flour would be trickling in little 
milky streams down their broad backs, or forming in cakes 
upon the skirts of their coats. Jt was a hmg contest between 
the weather and the Baronet, but our cojnrade proved the 
victor. 

‘ There was a time when I was called plump Reuben,’ quoth 
my fri(uid, as we nxle together up the winding track. ‘\Vhat 
with too little that is solid and too much that is liquid 1 am 
like to be skeleton Reuben ere I se(' Havant again. 1 am as 
fidl of rain-water as my father’s casks arc of October. I would, 
Micah, that you wouhl wring me out and hang me to dry upon 
()n(‘. of these bushes.’ ^ 

* If we are wet, Kjhg James’s men must be wetter,’ said I, 
‘ for at least we liave had such shelter as there was.’ 

*It is poor comfort when you are starved to know that 
another is in the same ]>light. I give you my word, Micah, I 
took in one hole of my sword-belt on Monday, two on Tuesday, 
one yesterday, and one to-day. I tell you, 1 am thawing like 
an icicle in the sun. 

‘ If you should ch.*ince to dwindle to nought,’ said I, laugh- 
ing, ‘ what account are we to give of you in Taunton ? Since 
you have doniKnl armour and taken to winning the hearts of 
fair maidens, you have outstripped us all in importance, and 
become a man of weight and substance.’ 

‘ 1 had more substance and weight ere 1 began trailing over 
the countryside like a Hambledon packman,’ quoth he. * But 
in very truth and with all gravity, Micah, it is a strange thing 
to feel that the whole world for you, your hopes, your ambitions, 
your all, are gathered into so small a com])ass that a hood might 
(iov(‘r it, and two little pattens support it. T feel as if she wen? 
my own higher self, my loftier part, and that I, should I be 
torn from her, would remain for ever an incomplete and half- 
formed being. With her, I ask nothing else. Without her, all 
else is nothing.’ 

‘ But have you spoken to the old man ? ’ I asked. ‘ Are you 
indeed betrothed ? ’ 
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‘Iliave spoken to him/ my friend answered, ‘but he was 
so busy ill filling amnainition cases that 1 could not gain his 
attention. When 1 trietl oiic,(*. more he was counting the sjiare 
pikes in tlie Casthj armoury with a tally and an ink-liorn. T 
told him that 1 had come to crav(‘ his grandtlaiighter’s hand, 
on which he tul'iic.d to me and ask(*d, “ whii.*}i hand?’’ Avitli so 
blank a stare that it was clear tlial- Ins mind was els(*wli<UT. 
( )n tli(‘ tliird trial, though, the day that you did coim‘. Imek 
from Iladminton, I <lid at last prefer my r(‘(pn*st, but he flashed 
out at me that this was no time for such fooleric's, and lu^ bach^ 
me wait until King ^lonmouth was on tin* throne, when I might 
ask him again, t warrant that he did not (‘all such things 
fooleri(*.s fifty y(‘a.rs ago, when lu‘ went a-courtiiig himsedf.’ 

‘At least h(i did not r(‘fuse you,’ said 1. ‘It is as gruxl 
as a in-omise that; should tln^ (tause be 8uc(^(‘-ssful, you shall lx; 
so too.’ 

‘ ily my faith,’ cried Reuben, ‘if a man c.ould by his own 
single blade bring that about, there is none who hath so strong 
an inton'.st in it as T. No, not Monmouth himself ! Th(‘. 

apprentice 1 >('rriek hath for a long time raisrxl Ids i\y(\s to Ids 
inast(U‘’s (laugh t(‘r, and the old man was ready to have him as 
a s<jn, so mu(di Ava,s h(‘. tak(m by his godliiii'ss and zeal. Yet I 
have leariuM from a side-wind that he is but a debauched and 
low-living man, though he covers Ids ph’asun^s Avith a mask of 
]»iety. 1 thought as you did think that In' Avas at the h(*ad of 
the roisterers who tried to bear Mistress Ruth away, thougli, 
i’ fidth, T can .scaiv-e think harshly of tlicm, since th(\y did me 
th(‘. greatest service that ever men did y(*t. Meanwhile I hava* 
taken occasion, ere avo left Wells two nights ago, to sp(*ak to 
I\I aster 1 )errick on the matter, and to Avarn him as lie loved his 
life to plan no treaidiery against her. 

‘And how tocjk he this mild intimation?’ I asked. 

‘ As a rat takes a rat ti-a[). Snarled out sonni few Avorcls of 
godly hatred, and so slunk away.’ 

‘On my life, lad,’ said 1, ‘you have been liaving as many 
adv(U)t.ur(js in your own Avay as I in mine. Rut here Ave are 
uj)on the. hill-to]), with as fair an outlook as man could Avish to 
have.’ 

Just bmieath us ran the Avon, curving in long Ixuids through 
the woodlands, with the gleam of the sun striking back from 
it h()re and thfu*e, as though a row of baby suns had been set 
upon a silver string. On the further side? the peaceful, many- 
hued country, rising and falling in a swell of cornfields and 
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orchards, swoj)t away to break in a fri^ige of forest U]>oii tlie 
distant Malv(jrns. On our right were the green hills ncjar 
Hath and on our left tin; rugged Mendips, with qiuieiily IJristol 
(*rou(*hing behind her forts, and the grey channel behind flecked 
with snow-white sails. At our very feet lay Keynsham l>ridg(‘, 
and our army spotted in <lark patches oviu' the ‘green fields, the 
smoke of their fires and the babble of tludr voices floating uj) 
in tli(‘. still sTimnnu* air. 

A road ran along the Somersetshire^ bank of the Avon, and 
down this two lrooi)s of our hors(*. were advancing, with intejit to 
establish outposts u])oii our eastern Hank. As th(‘y jangled past 
in somewhat loos(‘. m-der, tlicir course lay through a pine-wood, 
into which the road takes a sharp bend. We were gazing down 
at the scene when, like lightning from a cloud, a troo]) of the 
Horse Cluards wheel(‘<l out into the oj)en, and bi*eaking from 
trot to (Winter, and fiom canter to gallop, dashed ilown in a 
whirlwind of blu(‘ and steel u])on our uiiju’epared squadrons. 
A crackle of hastily unslmig caihines broke from the leading 
ranks, but in an instant the (luards burst through them and 
plunged on into the second troop. For a space the gallant 
rustics h(‘ld th(‘ir own, and the dense mass of men and horses 
swayiid back wants and forwards, with the swirling sword- blades 
playing a])ov<5 them in (lashes of angry light. 'Jh(m blue coats 
lu'gan to bn’ak from among the russet, the fight rolled wihlly 
back for a hundred jiaces, the den^e throjig was sjdit asunder, 
and the Jloyal (aiards came pouring through the rent, and 
swerved off t(» right and left through hedges and over dit<?lies, 
stabbing and hacking at the fle(dng horsemen. The whole 
sc,cne, with the stam])ing hors(‘s, tossing manes, sKouts of 
triuni])h or despair, gasj)ing of hard-drawn bn*ath and musical 
clink and clatter of st(H*l, was to us upon the hill like some 
wild vision, so swiftly <lid it come and so swiftly go. A shar]>, 
stmii bugle-call summoiied the Hlues bac.k into the road, where 
tliey formed uj) and trotted slowly away before fresh stpiadrons 
could conn^ uj) from the camp. Th(‘ sun gleamed and the river 
ripj>led as ever, and there was nothing save the long litter of 
men and horses to mark tlui cniirse of the hell blast which hatl 
broken so suddenly n})on us. 

As the Blues retired we observed that a single officer 
brought up the rear, riding very slowly, as though it went 
much against his mood to turn his back even to an army. 
The space betwixt the troop and him was steadily growing 
greater, yet he made no eflbrt to quicken his pace, but jogged 
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quietly on, looking back from time to time to see if he were 
followed. The same thought sprang into my comrade’s mind 
and my own at the same iiustant, and we read it in each other’s 
faces. ^ 

^This path,’ cried lie eagerly. ‘It brings us out beyond 
the grove, aujl is in the hollow all the way.’ 

‘ Leiid the horses until we get on better grouml,’ I answered. 
‘ We may just cut him o(f if we are lucky.’ 

There was no time for another word, for we hurried oft* 
ilown the uneven trac.k, sliding and slipping on tlie rain-soaked 
turf. Springing into our saddles we dashed down the gorge, 
through the grove, find so out on to the road in timt». to see' 
the troop disappear in the distance, and to metd the solitary 
officer face to face. 

He was a sun-burnecl, high-featured man, with black mous- 
tachios, mounted on a great raw-boned chestnut charger. As 
we broke out on to the road he pulled u]> to hav(} a good look 
at us. Then, having fully made up his mind as to our hostile 
intent, he drew his sword, plucked a pistol out of his holster 
with his left hand, and gripping the bridle between his teeth, 
dug his spurs into his horse’s Hanks and (diarged down upon us 
at the top of his speed. As we dashed at him, Reaibrni on his 
bridle arm and 1 on tlie other, he cut fiercely at iikj, and at the 
same moment lired at my companion. The hall grazed Reuben’s 
cheek, leaving a red weal behind it like a lash from a whip, and 
blackening his face with the powder. His cut, however, fell 
short, and throwing my arm round his waist as the two horses 
dashed past each other, 1 jducketl him from the saddle and 
drew hi A face upwards across my saddlebow. Brave Covenant 
lumbered on with his double burden, and before^ the Cuards had 
learned that they had lost their officer, we had brought him 
safe, in spite of liis struggles and writhings, to within sight of 
Monmouth’s camp. 

‘ A narrow shave, friend,’ (pioth Reuben, with his hand to 
his cheek. ‘ lie hath tattooed my face with powder until 1 
shall he taken for Solomon Sprent’s younger brother.’ 

‘Thank riod that you are unliurt,’ said I. ‘See, our horse 
are advancing along the upper road. Lord Grey himself rides 
at their head. We had best take our prisoner into camp, since 
we can do nought liere.’ 

‘ For Christ’s sake, either slay me or set me down I ’ ho 
cried. ‘ 1 cannot bear to be carried in this plight, like a half- 
weaned infant, through your campful of grinning yokels.’ 
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‘ 1 would not make sport of a brave man/ I answered. 
‘ If you will {j;ive your word to stay with us, you shall walk 
ho tween us.’ 

‘ Willingly,’ said lie, scriuiibling down and arranging his 
ruflled attire. ‘ By my faitli, sirs, ye have taught me a lesson 
not to think too meanly of mine enemies. I should have 
ridchui with my trooj) had I thought that there was a chance 
of falling in with outposts or videttes.’ 

‘AVe Mvv.re upon the hill before we cut you oft/ quoth 
Keuben. ‘Had that pistol ball been a thought straighter, it 
is 1 that should have been truly the cut-off one. Zounds, 
Alicah ! I was grumbling even now thaf 1 had fallen away, 
but had my cheek been as round as of old the slug had been 
through it.’ 

‘ Where have I seen you before ? ’ asked our captive, bend- 
ing liis (lark eyes u])on me. ‘Aye, 1 have it ! It was in the 
inn at Halisbury, wlnu’f* my liglit-hcaded comrade Horsford did 
draw upon an old soldier wlio was riding with you. Mine 
own name is Ogilvy — Major Ogilvy of the Horse Guards 
Blue. 1 was right glad that ye did come off safely from the 
hounds. Some word had come of your errand after your de- 
parture, so this same Horsford with the Mayor and one or two 
other Tantivies, whose zeal methinks outran their humanity, 
slip]>ed the dogs ujion your trail.’ 

‘1 remember you well,’ I answered. ‘You will find 
Colonel Decdinus Saxon, my former <tompaiiion, in the camp. 
No doubt you will be shortly exchanged for some prisoner 
of ours.’ 

‘ Much more likely to liavo my throat cut,’ said lie, with 
a smile. ‘I fear that Feversham in his present temper will 
s(!arce pause to make prisoners, and Monmouth may Ix'. 
tempted to pay him back in his own coin. Yet it is the 
fortune of war, and I should pay for my want of all soldierl}’^ 
(jaution. Truth to tell, my mind was far from battles and 
ruses at the momcmt, for it had wandered away to aqua regia 
and its action uixm the metals, until your appearance brought 
me back to soldiership.’ 

‘Tile horse arc out of sight,’ said R-eiiben, looking back- 
wards, ‘ours as well as theirs. Yet I see a clump of men 
over yonder at the other side of the Avon, and there on the 
hillside can you not see the gleam of steel ? ’ 

‘There are foot there,’ I answered, puckering my eyes. 
‘It seems to ino that 1 can discern four or live regiments 
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and as iiiai)y opluurs of horse. King Moninqiith should know 
of tliis with all speed/ 

‘He does know of it/ said Keuheii. ‘Yonder he stands 
under the trees with his council about him. -See, one of 
tliem rid(\s this w’ay ! ’ 

A trooper had iiidetid detached himself from the group 
and galloped towards us. ‘If you are Cajjtain (>larke, sir/ 
he said, with a salute, ‘ the King orders you to join his 
e.ouncil/ 

‘Then I h'ave the ISlajor in your keeping, Keuben,’ I 
cried. ‘ See that he luitli wdiat our nutans allow.* So saying 
I spurred my horsef and .soon j<»ined the group who were 
gathered round the King. There wen^ (hoy, Wad(*, Iluyse, 
Fergu.son, Saxon, Hollis, and a score more, all looking very 
grave, and peering down th(^ valley with theur glasse.s. INI on* 
mouth himself had dismounted, and wa.s leaning against the 
truidv of a tree, with hi.s arms foUled ujK)n his breast, and a 
look of white des})air u])on his face. liehind thii tree a 
lacquey paced up and down leading his glossy bla(‘k charger, 
who pranced and tosse^d his lordly mane, a very king among 
horses. 

‘You see, friends,* said ^lonnioutli, turning lack-lustre 
<?yes from one leader to another, ‘]*rovidence would seem to 
be against us. Some new mishap is ever at our lieels.’ 

‘Not ]*rovi(lence, your Majesty, but our own negligence*/ 
cried Saxon boldly. ‘ Had %ve advam^ed on I Bristol last 
night, we might have been on the right side of the ramparts 
by now.* 

‘But we liad no thought that the enemy’s foot was so 
near!* exclaimed Wade. 

‘I told ye what W'ould come of it, and .so did Oberst 
Buyse and the worthy Mayor of Taunton,* Saxon luiswered. 
‘ However, there is nought to be gained by mourning over a 
broken pipkin. We mu.st e’en i>iece it tog(»ther as best wo 
may/ 

‘Let us advance 011 Bristol, and put oor trinst in tin*. 
Highest,* (pioth Ferguson, ‘If it l>e His mighty wull that 
wo should tak’ it, then shall we <uiter into it, yea, thougli 
drakes and sakers lay as thick as cobblestanes in the streets.* 

‘ Aye I aye ! On to Brisbjl ! Ood with us ! * cried several 
of the Puritans excitedly. 

‘But it is madness — dummheit — utter foolishness,* Buyse 
broke in hotly. ‘ You have the chance and you will not take 
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it. Xow the cliance is <*one aiul you are all eager to go. Here 
is an army <»1‘, as near as 1 eaii judge, five thousand men on tfie 
right side of tlie river. We are on the wrong side, and yet 
you talk of crossing and making a beleaguering of Ihistol with- 
out l)r(iaching-i)iecAis or spades, and with this force in our rear. 
Will the town make terms wlien tliey can see from their 
ramj)arts the van of tlie army which comes to help them? Or 
does it assist us in fighting the army to have a strong town 
beside us, from whic.li horse and foot can make an outfail 
upon our Hank ? 1 say again that it is madness.’ 

• Wljat the (hu'man .soldi(‘r said was so clearly the truth 
that (‘ven the, hiiiatics were sileiiceiL •Away in the east tlio 
long shimmering lines of steel, and the patches of S(Airlet upon 
the gre(Ui hillside, were arguiucmts which the most thouglit- 
less could not ov(‘rlook. 

‘ AVhat would y<'U advise, then asked IVIonmouth moodily, 
ta]>j>ing his jewelled riding-whip against his high boots. 

cross tin* river and come to handgrips \vith them ere 
they can g(d hclj» from the town,’ the burly (rcrman answered 
bluntly. ‘ I cannot understiind wdiat w’e are here for if it be 
not to light. If wc win, the town must fall. If we. lose, we 
have had a Ixdd stroke*, for it, and can do no more.’ 

‘Is that your opinion, too. Colonel Saxon?’ the King 
asked. 

‘AssurcHlly, your Majesty, if we cun ligld to advmitage. 
We can scarce do that, however, by crossing the river on a 
single, narrow bridg(‘ in the face of such a force. I shouM 
advise that we d(*stroy this Keynsham bridge, and march 
down this soiithcrn hank in tlie hope of forcing a fight in a 
position which we may choose.’ 

‘ have not yet summoned bath,’ said Wade. ‘ Let us 
do as Colonel Sa,\on pi’opo.scs, and let us in the nn^antime march 
in that diri*ction and send a truiujiet to tlie governor.’ 

‘There is yet another plan,’ (pioth Sir Stephen Timewell, 
‘ which is to hasteai to ( lloucester, to (tross the Severn there, 
and so inarch through Worcestershire into Shro])vshire and 
CheshiiH*. Voiir Majesty has many friends in thosje j)arts.’ 

Moniiioiith paced up aiul down with his liand to his fore- 
head like one distrait. ‘ What am 1 to do/ he cried at last, 
‘in the midst of all this conflicting advice, when I know that 
not only my own success but the liv-es of these poor faithful 
peasants and craftsmen dc^jiend upon my resolution ? ’ 

‘ With all humbleness, your Majesty,’ said Lord Grey, wdio 
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li|,d just returned with the horse, ‘ I should suggest, since there 
are only a few troops of their cavalry on this side of the Avon, 
that wo blow u}) the bridge and move onwards to l^ath, whence 
we can pass into Wiltshire, whicth we know to be friendly/ 

‘ So be it ! ’ cried the King, with the reckless air of one wlio 
accepts a plan, not because it is the best, l)iit beciUise he feels 
that all are equally hopeless. ‘What think yon, gentlemen?' 
ho added, with a bitter smile. ‘ 1 have hoard news from 
London this morning, that niy uncle has clapped two hundred 
merchants and others who are suspected of being true to their 
creed into the Tower and th(‘ Fleet. lie wall have t»ne-half of 
the nation mounting giiard over the other half ere long.’ 

‘Or the whole, your ^Majesty, mounting guard over him,’ 
suggested Wade, ‘lie may himself see the Traitor’s (hiU^ 
some of these mornings.’ 

‘Ha, ha! Think ye so? think ye si)?’ cried Monmouth, 
rubbing his hands and brightening into a smile. ‘ M"tdl, 
mayhap you have nicked the truth. Who knows? Henry’s 
cause seemed a losing one until llosworth Field settled the 
contention. To your charges, gentlemen. We shall march 
in half-an-hour. Colonel Saxon and you, Sir Stephen, shall 
cover the rt^ar and guard the baggage — a servic(* of honour with 
this fringe of horse upon our skirts.’ ' 

The council broke uj) forthwith, every man riding off to 
his own regiment. The whole camp was in a stir, bugles 
blowing and drums rattling, until in a very short time the 
army was drawn uj) in order, and the forlorn of cavalry lia<l 
already started along the road which leads to Bath. Five 
hundred horse with tlie Devonshire militiamen were in the 
van. After them in order came the sailor reginu?nt, tlic North 
Somerset men, the first Taunton regiment of burghers, tlie 
Mendip and Bagwortliy miiier.s, the lace- and wool-workers of 
Honiton, Wellington, and Ottery St. Mary; the woodmen, the 
graziers, the marshmen, and the men from the Quantock district. 
Behind were the guns and the baggage, with our own brigade 
and four colours of horse as a r«»arguard. On our marcli we 
could see the rod coats of Feversham keeping pace with us 
upon the other side of the Avon. A large h(xiy of his horse 
and dragoons had ford('.d the stream and hovered upon our 
skirts, hut Saxon and Sir Stephen covered the baggage so 
skilfully, and faced round so fiercely with such a snarl of 
musketry whenever they came too nigh, that they never 
ventured to charge home. 
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XXYIIT 

Of (he Fight in Wells Cathedral 

1 AM fairly tiod to tlic chariot- wheel ss of history now, my dear 
children, and must follow on with name and place and dat(*, 
wli<‘,ther iny tale sull’er by it or no. With such a drama as 
this afoot it wer(‘ impertinent b) speak of myself, save in so far 
as I saw or hcar<l what may make tlujse old scenes more vivid 
to you. It is no ])leasant matter for me to dwell upon, yet, 
convinced as J am that there is no such thin^^ as chance either 
in the ^reat or tlui little things of this world, I am very sure 
that the sacrifices of these brave men were not thrown away, 
and that tluur strivings were not as ])rofitless as might at first 
sight a})pear. If the perfidious race of Btuart is not now seated 
upon tin', throne, and if religion in England is still a thing of 
free growth, 'we may, to my thinking, thank these Somerset 
yokels for it, who first showed how small a thing would shake 
tlui throne of an unpopular monarch. Monmouth^s anuy was 
but the vanguard of that which marched three years later into 
Lmidon, when dames and his cruel ministers were flying as out- 
casts ov(^r the face of the earth. 

On the night of June 27, or rather (jarly in the morning of 
dune 28, we reached the town of Frome, very wet and miser- 
able, for the rain had come on again, and all the roads were 
(luagiuires. From this next day we pushed on once more to 
W'cHs, where we spent the night and the whole of the next day. 
to give the men time to get their clothes dry, and to recover 
themselv(is after tlieir privations. 

In the foreiKKui a pamde of our Wiltshire regiment was 
hehl in the Oathedral Close, when Monmouth praised it, fis it 
well deserved, for the soldierly ]>rogress made in so short a 
time. 

As we returned to our quarters after dismissing our men 
wo came upon a great tlirong of the rough Ilagworfliy and Oare 
miners, who were assembled in the open space in front of the 
Cathedral, listening to one of their own number, who was ad- 
dressing them from a cart. The wild and frenzied gestures of 
the man showed us that he was one of those exti’eine sectaries 
whose religion runs perilously near to madness. The hums and 
groans which rose from the crowd proved, liowever, that his 
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fiery words were well suited to Ids hearers, so we halted on the 
f^erge of the multitude and hearkened to his address. A red- 
hearded, fierce-faced m.'iu he was, with tangled shaggy hair 
tumbling over his gleaming eyes, and a hoarse voice whicdi 
resounded over the whole square. 

‘ What shall we not do for the Lord ? ’ he cried ; ‘ what shall 
we not do for the Holy of Holies? Why is it that His hand is 
heavy upon us ? Why is it that we have not freed this land, 
even as Judith freed r»(*thulia? Ikdiold, we have looked for 
peace but no good came, and for a time of health, and behold 
trouble ! Why is this, 1 say? Truly, V)rotliers, it is because w(^ 
have slighted the Lord, because we have not becai whohdiearted 
towards Him. Lo ! we have praised Him with our breath, but 
in our deeds we have been cold towards Him. km)w well 

that Prelacy is an accursed thing —a hissing and an abomination 
in the eyes of the Almighty ! Yet what have we, His servants, 
wrought for Him in this matter? Have w(‘ not seen Prelatist 
churches, churches of form and of show, when* the. cnMitun^ is 
confounded with the Creator — have we not seen them, 1 say, 
and have wo not forborne to sweej) them away, and so lent our 
sanction to them? There is the sin of a lukewarm and back- 
sliding generation ! There is the cause*, why the TiOrd should 
look coldly upon His people ! L<.) ! at Sliepton and at Frome W(‘ 
have left such church€*,s behind us. At Clastonbury, loo, we 
have spared those wicked walls which were reared by idohitrous 
hands of old. Woe unto ye., if, after having j>ut your hands 
to ( Jod’s plough, ye turn back from the work ! See tluu’e ! ' he 
howled, facing round to the beautiful Cathedral, ‘ what means 
this great heap of stones? Is it not an altar of Baal? Is it 
not built for man-worship rather than Cod-worshij) ? Is it imt 
there that the man Ken, tricked out in his foolish rochet ami 
baubles, may preach his soulless and lying doctrin(*s, which an* 
but the old dish of Popery served up under a new cover? And 
shall we suffer this thing? Hhall we, tlv^ chosen children of tin*. 
Great One, allow tliis ])laguc-sj)ot to remain ? Can we (?xpect 
tlie Almighty to help ns when vre will not stretch out a hand 
to help Hiip? We have left tin; oilier bmiples of Prelacy 
behind us. Shall we leave this one, too, my brothers?’ 

‘ No, no ! ’ yelled the crovrd, tossing and swaying. 

‘ Shall we pluck it down, then, until no one stone is left 
upon another ? ’ 

‘ Yes, yes ! ’ tliey shouted. 

^ ‘Now, at once?’ 
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‘ Y yes ! ’ 

‘ Then to work ! ’ lie cried, and s])rinf^nng from the cart lie 
riislied towards tlu* ('atliedral, with the whole inol) of wild 
fanatics at his luicds. Some crow^ded in, slioiiting and ycdling, 
through the <^)|)en <loors, whil(‘ others swarmed ii]) the ])illais 
ami jiedestals (d the front, hacking at the sculptured ornaments, 
and tugging at the grey old images which filled every nich(?. 

‘This must he stop{M‘d,’ said Saxon curtly. ‘We cannot 
afford to insult and estray the wdirde Church of England to 
])leasc a few hot-headed ranters. The pillage of this Cathedral 
would do our cause more harm than a pitched battle lost. Do 
you bring up your comi)any. Sir Cervas, ^ind wo shall do what 
we can to hold them in check until they come.’ 

‘Ili, Masterton ! ’ cried the Baronet, spying one of his 
nnder-ollicers among thf‘ crowd wdio wer<‘ l(K>kirig on, neither 
assisting nor opposing the rioters. ‘Do you hasten to the 
(juarters, and tell Barker to bring uji the comjmny with their 
matches burning. 1 may b(i of use here.’ 

‘lla, here is Buyse!’ cried Saxon joyously, as tlu* huge 
Cerman ploughed his 'way through the crowd. ‘And Lord 
Crey, too! \V(* must save the Cathedral, my lord! Th(‘V 
would sack and lairn it.’ 

‘ This way, gcmthunen,’ cri(‘d an old grey-haired man, 
running out towards us with hands outsj>read, and a bunch 
of k(iys (danking at his girdle. ‘Oh hasten, gentlemen, if ye 
i;an inde(*d ])revad ov(*r these lawdess men ! They have pulled 
down Saint Bet(‘r, and they will have I’aul clown toe* unless 
help comes, d'here will not be an a})ostle hdt. The east 
wu'ndow^ is broken. They have brought a liogslu'ad of beer, 
and are broaching ii upon the high altar. Oh, alas, alas ! that 
such things .should be in a Christian land !’ He sobbed aloud 
and stam])ed about in a very frenzy of giief. 

‘It is the verger, sirs,’ said one of the townsfolk. ‘He 
hath growm grey in the Cathedral.’ 

‘This way to the vestry door, my lords and gentleuKUi,’ 
cried the old man, pushing a ^vay str(‘niiou.sly through the 
crowd. ‘ Now, lack-a-day, the saint(*d I’aul hath gone too ! ’ 

As he spoke a splintering crash from inside the Cathedral 
announced sonu^ fresh outragt* on the j)art of the zealots. Our 
guide hastemed on wdth renewed s])ecd, until he came to a low 
oaken door heavily arched, which he unlo(‘.ked with much 
ras[)ing of wards and creaking of hinges. Through this we 
sidl(‘.d as In^st we might, and Imrried after the old man down a 
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stone-flagged corridor, which led through a wicket into the 
Cathedral close hy the high altar. 

The great building was full of the rioters, who were', rusli- 
ing hither jind thither, destroying and ])reaking everything 
which they could lay their hands on. A good nuinbor of these 
were genuine zealots, the followers of the j)reaclier whom we 
liad listened to outside. Others, liowever, w(!re on the face 
of them mere rogues and thieves, such as gather round every 
army upon the march. While the former were t(‘aring down 
images from the walls, or hurling the books of common ])rayer 
through the stained-glass windows, the others were rooting up 
the massive brass C}Aidlesticks, and carrying away everything 
which promised to be of value. One raggeil fellow was in the 
pulpit, tearing off the crimson velvet and hurling it down 
among the crowd. Another had upset the reading-desk, and 
was busily engaged in wrenching off the brazen fastenings. In 
the centre of the side aisle a small group had a rope round th(‘ 
neck of Mark the Evangelist, and were dragging lustily upon 
it, until, even as we entered, the statue, after tottering for a 
few moments, came crashing down uj^on the marble floor. Tln' 
shouts which gi'eeted every fresh outrage, with the sj)lintering 
of woodwork, the sinasiung of windows, and the clatter of 
falling masonry, made up a most deafening u])roar, which was 
increased by the droning of the organ, until some of th(^. rioters 
silenced it by slitting up the bellows. 

What more immediahily concerned ourselves was the sc.ene 
which was lieing enacted just in front ()f us at the high altar. 
A barrel of beer had been placed upon it, and a dozen mflians 
gathered round it, one of whom with many ribald j(*.sts ha<l 
climbed up, and was engaged in knocking in the top of the. t^ask 
with a hatchet. As we ent(?re.d he hatl just succeeded in 
hroacliing it, and the brown mead was foaming over, whih*. the 
mol) with roars of laughter were passing u]) tlnur dippers and 
pannikins. The Gennan sf)ldier rap])ed out a rough jagged 
oath at this spectacle, and shouldering his way through the 
roisterers he s{)rang upon the altar. The ringleader was l>end- 
ing ov(jr his ciisk, black-jack in hand, when the soldior^s iron 
grip fell upon his collar, and in a moment his heels were flapping 
in the air, and his head three feet deep in the cask, while the 
beer splashed and foamed in every din^ction. With a mighty 
heave Buyse picked up the barrel with the half-drowned miner 
inside, and Imrled it clattering <iown the broad marble steps 
which led from the body of the church. At the same time, 
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with tho aid of a »iozon of onr rnoii who liad follow^od hr into 
tlio (Jatlindral, W(^ drove* ]>nck tlio fellow’s noinrades, and thniRt 
tln'in out 1)(\yond tin* rails which divided the choir from 
tin* nave. 

Our inroad ha<l the edlect <d‘ checkin" the riot, hut it simj)ly 
did so hy turniii" tlu*. fury of the zealots from tlie walls and 
windows tf> ours<*lves. linages, stone- work, and wood-carvings 
wen^ all aliandoned, and the whole swarm came rushing up with 
a hoarse huzz of rage, all diseajdine and order completely lost 
in their religifuis frenzy. ‘Smite tho Prelatists !’ the^^ howled. 
‘ Down with the friends of Antichrist! Cut them oil' even at 
the horns of the. altar ! Down wdth theiti 1 ' On (‘ither side 
th<‘y massed, a w ild, half-demented crowd, some wdth arms and 
some* w’ithout, hutlill(*d to a man w ith the veuy sj>irit of murder. 

‘I'liis ivs a civil war within a civil w^ar,’ said Lord Orey, 
with a c|uiet smile. ‘W(*. had host draw', gentlemen, and 
defend the ga,j> in the rails, if w’^e may hold it g(>od until help 
arrive.s.’ lie tljished out his rapier as he spoke, and took liis stand 
on the top of tlu^ steps, with Saxon and Sir Oervas u]ionone side 
of him, liuyse, lh*uhen, and niyscdf upon the other. There w'as 
only room for six to wield their wa*a])ons with ellect, so onr 
scanty hand of foll(»wa‘rs ,scatter(‘d themselves along the liin^ of 
the rails, whieli were luckily so high and strong as to make an 
e.sc.aIado dillicailt in the fac(‘ of any opj)o.Kition. 

The riot had now' changed into open mutiny among the.se 
niarflhmen and miu(‘r.s. Pikes, scythes, and knives gliiniiKired 
throiigli the dim light, wdiile their wild cries re-echoed from 
th(^ high arched roof like tlie lM>w]ing of a pack of w’olves. 
‘( h) forwjinl, my hvothers/ cried the fanatic ]u*('acher, wdio had 
^»f*en the cause of the outbreak - ‘ go forw'ard against them! 
AVhat thougli tlu'V he in high ])lac(^s ! There is One who is 
higher than they. Sliall w'o shrink from His w^ork because of 
a naked swmrd? Shall W'e sutler the Pvelatist altar to he pre- 
sf'Tved l>y thes(‘ sons of Amalek ? ( hi, on ! In tlu* name of 

the Ijord 1 ’ 

‘ In the name of the Lord ! ’ cried the (*row’d, wdth a sort of 
IdsKing gasp, like one who is about to phingt*. into an icy hath. 
‘In the. name of tlu* Lord !’ Prom either side they came on, 
gathering speed and volume, until at last with a wild cry they 
surged right dowm uj)on our sw’ord-points. 

I (;an a«ay nothing of what took place to right or left of me 
during the. ruffle, for indeed there w’^crc so many pressing ujH)n 
us, and the fight was so liot, that it was all that each of us 

u 
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could do to holil our own. The very iiuinhcr of our assailants 
was in our favour, by hain])eriiipj their sword-arms. One 
burly miner cut lier<*dy at me with liis seytlie, but missiii<jj mo 
he swung half round with tin* forca*. of the Idow, and J passed 
my sword tlirough his body b(*fore. lie could recover himself. 
It was the first tim(‘ that J had ever slain a man in ang('r, my 
dear children, and 1 sliall never forgid. his white startled face 
;us he lookc'd over his slnudder at me ere. he hdl. Another 
closed in with nn* befool I could get my w<*a}ion disengaged, 
but I struck him out with my left liaml, and ihmi brought the 
flat of my sword upon his head, laying him senseless u])on tin*, 
pavenumt. < fod knows, T did not wisli to take the liv(!s of 
th<i misguided and ignorant zealots, but our own wen*, at stain*. 
A marshrn.'in, looking more like* a shaggy wild beast lhan a 
human heing, dart(‘<l umler my weapon and caught me round 
the knees, while anotln*!* brought a flail down upon my he.ad 
piece, from which it glanc(*d on to my slumhh*!’. A third 
thrust at me with a pike, ami ]U'i<*ked me on ih<* thigh, but I 
sliore his w(‘a])on in two with one blow, and sjilit his h(‘.ad with 
the next. The man with the flail gave back at sight of this, 
and a ki( 5 k freed me from the unarmed a])(*-liko cr(‘aturo at my 
feet, so that I found myself clear of my assailants, and none 
the worse for my encounter, sav<‘ for a touch rm the leg and 
some stiffness of the neck and shoulder. 

Looking round T found that my comrades had also h(*aten 
off those who W(‘.r(^ opposed to them, Sax(»n was holding his 
bloody ra])ier in his left iiand, while the blood was trickling 
from a slight womid upon his right. Two miners lay across 
eaeli other in front of him, hut at the feet of Sir (lervas rierome 
110 fewer than four bodies w(U’e piled togetln^r. lie liatl jdueked 
out his snuff-box as I glanced at him, ami was r)ffering it with 
a bow and a flourish to Lord <lr(\y, as nne.onef'rnedly as though 
lie were hiutk once. more, in his London eoire(‘-]iouse,. Hnys<* 
hianed ujioii his long ]>roadsword, and Iook(*d gloomily at a 
headless trunk in front of him, which I recognised from the 
dress as being that of the j)r(‘.acher. As to ll(‘nl»e.n, In* was 
unhurt hims(*lf, hut in sore distress over my own trifling s(*ar, 
though I assured tlie faithful lad that it was a less fbiiig tlian 
riiaiiy a b^ar from hramdi or thorn which we had had wlieu 
blaekh(irrying U ►getlnh. 

The faiiatic.s, though driven hae.k, w(*.r(*. not nnm to hc^ (‘on 
tent witli a single rejudse. They had lost ten of their nnmher, 
including their leader, without heing ahh^ to break onr line, 
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blit the failure only sorvcM.l to increase tlieir fury. For a minute 
or S(> tljoy j^atbered i)antin,j:( in tlie ai.sl(‘. Then witli a mad 
y<‘ll they dashed in once more., and made, a desj)erate eifort to 
cut a way tlirouj.,di to tlie aliar. It was a li(U-cer and more* 
]»rolonoed stni^'^le than befon^. One. of our followers was 
stabb(‘d to the. lieart over the rails, and hdl without a *;roan. 
Another was stunned by a mass of masonry luirled at liiin by 
a oiant era.^^sman. Ihndien was felle.d hy a club, and would 
hav(‘ been <lrai^^(Ml out and luicked to piec(;s liad J not stood 
♦»ver him and Ixiaten oil' his assailants. Sir (J(‘rvas w'as lunne 
oiriiis h‘;4s by the rush, lait lay like a wounded wihhiat, strik- 
ing out furiously at ev(‘.rythinj^ which camf within his reach. 
Iiuys(‘ and Saxon, back to 1 rack, stood firm ami<lsl, the seethin^S 
I'ushiiio crt)wd, <'.ut, lino (h)\\n t‘very man within sweej) «»f thcii- 
swords. Y(‘t in sm*li a strut^.i^le numhers must in tlie (Uid prt^- 
vail, and I conf(‘.ss that J for on(‘. had beciiii to have fears for 
the upshot of our contest, when the hcjavy tramj) of disciplined 
fe(}t/ ran*.? throu;.(h l.lu* Cathedral, and the llaronet’s mus(]ue.teers 
iiam(‘ at. a (juiek run up the central aish?.. d'h(‘ fanatics did not 
awa.it tlnur cdiarge, Imt thirled off over benches and ])ews, fol- 
lowtal by our allies, who were furious on seeing their beloved 
Ca,j)tain upon the. ground. There, was a xvild niinuti* or two, 
with confused shutlling of feet, stabs, groans, and the elatter of 
mnskttt butts on tin* marbh* Uoor. Of the rioters some were 
slain, hut tin* greater part threw down their ariius and were 
arr(‘st(*tl at tlie command of l^^rnl Crey, wliile a strong guard 
was plaei'tl at the gates to prevent any fresh outburst of see- 
tariaii fury. 

When at last the Cathedral was eh'nred and order restored, 
we liad time to look around us and b* riM'kon our own injuries. 
In all my wanderings, and the many wars in which 1 after 
wards fonglit- -wars eom]»ared to whie.h this allhir of Mon- 
mouth’s was hut the imwest skirmish- I liave never seen a 
strangfu- or more impr<*ssive seem*. In tlu*. dim, solemn light, 
tlic pile of bodies in front of the vails, with tlnur twistrul limbs 
and whit(*>set faces, hail a most .sad and gliostdike as]»ect. 
The evening light, shining through one of tlie few unbroken 
stained-glass wu’iidows, cast great .s])lotches of vivid crimson and 
of sickly green upon the hea]) of motionless figures. A few’ 
wound(‘d uieii sat about in the front pews or lay upon the 
steps moaning for wabw. (U our own small company not one 
liad escaped unscathed. Tliroe of our followers had hecui slain 
outriglit, while a fourth was lying stunned from a blow. Buyse 
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and Sir Gervas were much bruised. Saxon was cut on the right 
arm. Reuben had been felled by a bludgeon stroke, and would 
certainly have been slain but for the fine temper of Sir Jacob 
Clancing’s breastplate, which had turned a fierce pike-thrust. 
As to myself it is scarce Worth the mention, but my head sang 
for some hours like a good wife’s kettle, and my T)oot was full 
of blood, which may have been a blessing in disgiiiso, for 
Sneckson, our Havant barber, was ever dinning into my ears 
how much the better T should be for a phlebotomy. 

Ill the meantime all the troo])s had assembled and the* 
mutiny l)een swiftly stamped out. There were doubtless many 
among the Puritans who had m» love for the Prelatists, but 
none save the most (!rack -brained fanatics i-ould fail to see that 
the sacking of the Cathedral would set the whole Church of 
England in arms, and ruin the cause for which they wore, fight- 
ing. As it was, much <lamage had lieen done ; for whilst tluj 
gang within had been smashing all which they could lay their 
hands u^xin, others outside had chipped off’ cornices and gar- 
goyles, and had ev(m dragged the lead covering from the roof 
and hurled it down in gniat sheets to their companions beneath. 
This last led to some jirofit, for the army had no great store of 
ammunition, so the lead was gathered up by Monmouth’s orders 
and recast into bullets. The prisoners were held in custcnly 
for a time, but it was deemed unwise to ])imish them, so that 
they were finally pardoned and dismissed from the army. 

A parade of our whole force was held in the fields outside 
the town upon the second day of our stay at Wells, the weath(?r 
having at last bi^come warm and sunny. The foot was then 
found to muster six regiments of nine hundred men, or fiv(» 
thousand four hundred in all. Of these fiftc^en hundred wer<‘ 
musqueteers, two thousand wen? pikemon, and the rest wen? 
scythesmen or pea.sants with flails and hammers. A few bodies, 
such as our own or those from Taunton, might fairly lay claim 
to be soldiers, but the most of them were still labourers and 
craftsmen with weai)ons in their hands. Yet, ill-armed and ill- 
drilled as they were, they wore still strong robust Englishmen, 
full of native courage and of religious zeal. The light and 
fickle Monmouth began to take heart once more at the sight of 
their sturdy bearing, and at the sound of their hearty cheers. 

I heard him as I sat my horse beside his staff speak exultantly 
to those around him, and ask whether these fine fellows could 
possibly be beaten by mercenary half-hearted hirelings. 

‘ What say you, Wade ? ’ he cried. ‘ Are we never to see a 
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Bmile on that sad face of yours? Do you not see a woolsack 
in store for you as you look upon these brave fellows ? * 

‘God forbid that I should say a word to damp your 
Majesty’s ardour,’ tlie lawyer answered; ‘yet I cannot but 
rcimimber that there was a time when your Majesty, at the 
head of these same hirelings, did drive men as brave as these 
in headlong rout from Bothwell Bridge.’ 

‘ True, true ! ’ said the King, passing his hand over his 
foreheail — a favourite motion when he was worried and annoyed. 
‘ They wcirc bold men, the western Covenanters, yet they could 
not stand against the rush of our l>attalions. But they had 
had no training, whereas these can fighf in line and lire a 
platoon as well tis one would wish to see.’ 

‘ If we. hadna a gun nor a patronal among us,’ said Ferguson, 
‘ if we hadna sac inuckle as a sword, but just oor ain bonds, 
yet would the Lard gie us the victory, if it seemed good in His 
a’ seeing een.’ 

‘All battles are but cliance work, your Majesty,’ remarked 
Saxon, whose sword-arm wiis bound round witli his kerchief. 
SSonie lucky turn, s<iine slip or chance which none can foresee, 
is ever likidy to turn the scale. I have lost when I have looked 
to win, and 1 have won m hen *1 have looked to lose. It is an 
uncertain game, and one never knows the finish till the last card 
is played.’ 

‘Not till the stakes are drawn,’ said Buyse, in his deep 
guttural voice. ‘ 7"here is many a leader that wins what you 
call the trick, and yet loses the game.’ 

‘ The trick being the. battle and the game the cjimpaign,’ 
quoth the King, wutli a smile. ‘ Our German friend is a master 
of canlI^^ire metaphors. But methinks our ])oor horses arc in 
a sorry state. What would cousin William over at The Hague, 
with his spruc(‘> guards, think of such a show as this ? ’ 

During this tidk the long column of foot had tramped past, 
still bearing the bainicrs which they had brought with them to 
the wars, tliough niiudi the worse for. wind and weather. Mon- 
mouth’s reiriarks had been drawn forth l)y the tispect of the hm 
troopvS of horse which followed. The chargers had bcien sa<lly 
worn by the continued work and coiishtnt rain, while the riders, 
having allowed their caps and fronts to get coated with rust, 
appeared to be in as bad a plight as their steeds. It was clear 
to the least experienced of us that if we were to hold our own 
it was upon our foot that we must rely. On the tops of the 
low hills all round the frequent shimmer of arms, glancing here 
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and there when the sun’s rays struck uj)oii them, showed how 
strong our enemies were in the very j)oint in which we were so 
weak. Yet in the main this Wells review was cheering to us, 
as sliowing that the men lvi‘|»t in good ln‘.art, and that th(*r(* 
was no ill-feeliiig at the rougli handling of the zt*alots upon 
the day ])i5foie. 

'^riie (‘n(mly^s horse Inn’^ered about us during tliese days, but 
the foot had been dclav<‘d through the lu^avy weatlier and tlio 
swollen streams. On the last ilay of June we marched out of 
Wells, ami madi‘ our way acri»ss Hat sedgy ])lains ami over the 
low Poldeii Hills to Hridgewater, winner W(* found soim^ few 
recruits awaiting mS; Here Monmoutli had some thoughts of 
making a stand, and ev<‘n set to work raising earthworks, but 
it was pointed out to him that, even could h(^ hohl the town, 
theri‘. was not more than a few days’ provisions within it, while, 
the country round had been already swe]>t so l)ar(‘ that little, 
more could he ex]uM ted from it. The works were thendore 
abandoned, and, fairly driven to bay, without a loophole of 
escape left, we awaited the ai)proacJi of the enemy. 


XXIX 

Of the Great Cry from the Lonely House 

And so our weary marching ami <*(mntej‘-niarching came at last 
to .an end, .and we. found ours(Jves with our l>acks fairly against 
the wall, and the whole strength of tin; (»ov(‘rnment turned 
against us. Not a word came to us of a rising or inoveincnl 
in our favour in any part of England. Everywhere the 1 )is 
senters were, cast hito ]>rison and the ( Jmrch dominant. Eioni 
north and (‘.ast and west the militia of the cemnties was on its 
march against us. In l.iondon si.x regiments <»f Dutch tronps 
had arrive<l as a loan from the Prince of Orange. < others wiuc, 
said to be on their way. The (aty had (uirolled bm thousand 
men. Everywhere, tlujre was mustering and marching to sue,- 
cour the flower of the English army, which was already in 
Somersetshire. And all for the purpose, of crushing some flv<*, 
or six thous.and clodhoppers .and fishermcm, h.alf-armed and 
ponniloss, who were ready to throw their lives away for a man 
and for an idea. 
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Dili this my diiar cliildreu, was a noble one, and one 
wliich a man might very well sacrilico. all for, and yet feel that 
all was well spent. For though these j)Oor peasants, in theJr 
dumb, blund(‘ring fashion, wouhl liave found it hard to give 
all th(‘ir reasons in W'ords, yet in the inmost In^art of them tljcy 
knew and felt that it was Englamrs cause whicli they were 
lighting for, and that tln^y were u]>hoMing their country's true 
self against those who would alter tin? old systems under wliich 
she had led the nations. Three mor<‘ years imuh? all this very 
])lain, and showed that our simi)h* unlcdtenal followers lunl 
seen and Judged tin? signs of the times more correctly tlian 
thos(‘ who called tlnunselves their better*, d'here ar<;, to my 
thinking, stages of liuimin progress for wliich the Church of 
Uome is admirably suited. Where the mind of a nation is 
young, it may be best that it should not conc(‘rn itself with 
spiritual alfairs, but should lean ujKm tin* old stalT of custom 
and authority. Uut England had cast oil' her swaddling-clothes, 
and was a nursery of strong, thinking men, who would bow to 
no authority save that which tln*ir reason and conseii'iice aj)- 
])iM)ved. It was lioptdess, useless, foolish, to try to drive, such 
nn‘n ha(?k into a crei'd which they had outgrown. Such an 
attempt was, however, being made, hack(‘d by all tlio weight 
of a bigoted king with a powerful and w(*althy Church as liis 
ally. In three years the. nation would und(*rstand it, anti the 
King would be Hying from his angry peo]>Ie ; but at present, 
sunk in a tor]»or after the long civil wars and the et»rru])t reign 
of Charh's, they failed to see what was at stake, and turned 
against those. avIh) would warn them, as a hasty man turns on 
the nu'sseiiger wlio is the heart*!* of t*vil tidings. Is it not 
strange, my dears, hf)w quickly a mt*re shadowy thought comes 
to take, living form, and grow inlt) a vt'ry tragic reality 'I At 
one end of the chain is a king hrooding over a ])oint of doc- 
trine ; at the otlier are six tlioiisand despt ratt* men, chivied 
and chased from sliirt? to shire, .standing to hay at last amid 
the hl(*ak Jlridgewabu* marshes, with lln'ir hearts as hitl«*r and 
as ho|M*l(*ss as those of linnted heasts nf jney. A king’s theo- 
logy is a tlang<*rt)us thing for liis subjects. 

Bui if the id('{i for which th(‘st* ])oor men fought was a 
worthy one, wlial shall w*e say of the man who had been 
chosen as the chani])iou of their (?anse? Alas, that such men 
should have had such a l(*adt*r ! H winging from tlu* lieights 
of conlidenco to the depths of despair, clioosing his future 
council of state one day and proposing to fly from the army 
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on the next, he ii])pt*.aTed from the start to Tx* jiossessed by the 
very spirit of hckluness. Yet he had home a fair name before 
this enterprise. In Scotland lie had won golden opinions, not 
only for his success, but for the moderation and mercy with 
which lie treated the vancpiislied. On the ContiiHmt lie had 
commanded an English brigade in ii way tliat ixirned jiraise 
from old soldiers of Louis and the Empire. Yet now, when 
his own Innid and his own fortune.s Avere at staki!, he Avas 
feeble, irresolute, and cowardly. In my father’s phrase, ‘all 
the virtue had gone out of him.^ I declare when 1 have seen 
him riding among his troo})s, with his head bowed upon his 
breast and a face lilce a mute at a burying, (jasting an air of 
gloom and of d(*s[)air all round liim, I have f(dt tliat, even in 
case of success, such a man could never wear the croAvn of the 
Tudors and the Plantagenets, but that some stronger liand, were 
it that of one of his own generals, would wrest it from him. 

I Avill do Monmouth the justice to say that from the time 
when it was at last decided to fight — for the very good reason 
that no other course was ojien — he showed up in a more soldierly 
and maiilie.r spirit. For the first few days in rJuly no means 
were neglected to hearten our troojis and to nerve them for the 
coming battle. From morning to niglit Ave werc^ at work, tixudi- 
ing our foot how to form U]) in dense groups to nuiet the charge 
of horsi^, and hoAV to dejiend u])on (*>a(‘Ji other, and look to their 
officers for orders. At night tlic. streets of the little town from 
the Castle Field to the Parret liridge resounded Avith the inlay- 
ing and the })i’(xichiiig. There was no iu*i*d for tint officers to 
quiill irregulariti(?s, for the troops ])uuished them amongst 
themselves. One man who eaim; out on the streets hot witli 
wine was well-nigh hanged hy his com])anions, Avho finally east 
him out of the toAvn as Ixjing unwortliy to fight in what tlH*y 
looked upon as a sacred (|uarrel. As to their C(jurag(‘., tliere was 
no occasion to quicken that, for they were as fearless as lions, 
and the only danger was lest their fiery daring should lead them 
into foolhardiness. Tlieir desire was to hurl themsidves u]x)n 
the enemy lik(i a horde of Moslem fanatics, and it Avas no easy 
matter to drill siie,h hot-headed felloAvs into the steadiness and 
caution Avhicli Avar demands. 

Provisions ran low upon tlie third day of our stay in IJridgi^- 
Avater, which wius due to our having exliausted that part of the 
country before, and also to the vigilance of the Poyal Horse, 
who scoured the district round and cut off our supplies. Lord 
Grey determined, therefore, to send out two troops of horse 
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under cover of iiiglit, to do what they could to refill the larder. 
The command of the small expedition was given over to Major 
Martin Hooker, an old Lifeguardsman of rough sjHjech and 
curt manners, who had done good service in drilling the head- 
strong farmers and yeomen into some sort of order. 8ir ( iervas 
dernnie and 1 asked leave from Lord Grey to join the foray — 
a favour wliich was readily granted, since there was little stir- 
ring in the town. 

It was about eleven o’clock on a moonless night that we 
sallied out of Jlridgewater, intending to ex])lore the country in 
ihe direction of IJorough bridge and Athelney. Wcj had word 
that then*, was no large body of the enemy in that quarter, and 
it was a fertile district where good store of supplies might be 
ho})e(l for. We took with us four enii)ty waggons, to carry 
whatever we might have the luck to find. Our commander 
arranged that one trooj) should ride before these and one behind, 
while a small advance party, under the charge of Sir Gervas, 
kept some hundreds of ]>a(ies in front. In this onhir we 
elatt(‘red out of the town just as the late bugles were blowing, 
a, ml swept away d(»wn the quiet slnadowy roads, bringing anxious 
petering faces to tlu? casements of the wayside cottages as we 
Mdiii’hid past in the daikness. 

'Phat ride comes v(‘ry clearly before me as I think of it. 
The dark loom of the club-headed willows Hitting by us, the 
moaning of the breeze among the withies, the vague, blurred 
figures of the troo[Kirs, the dull thud of the hoofs, and the 
jingling of scabbard against stirrup — eye and ear can both con- 
jurt*. u]) those old-time memories. The baronet and I rode in 
front, knee against knee, and his light-hearted chatter of life in 
town, with his little snatches of verse or song fi-om Cowley or 
Waller, wore a very balm of Gilead to my sombre and some- 
what heavy s[)irit. 

‘ Lifii is indeed life on such a night as this,’ quoth he., tus we 
breathed in the fresh country air with the reeks of cro[)s and 
of kine. ‘Ibibbit im*. ! Imt you are to be. envied, Clarke, for 
having been born and bred in the country ! \Miat pleasures 
has the town to oiler compared to the free gifts of nature, jme 
vid{*(l always that tlu*re be a ])erruqui^*.r’s and a snulF merchant’s, 
and a scent vendor’s, and one or two tolerable outfitters within 
reach? M^ith tliese and a good coffee-liouse and a playhouse, 
1 think I co\ild make shift to lead a simple pastoral life for 
some Uionths.’ . 

‘In the country,’ said I, laughing, ‘we have ever the 
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feeling that the true life of mankind, with th(? growtli of 
knowledge and wisdom, are being wrought out in the towns.' 

‘Ventre Saint-Oris ! It was little knowledge or wisdom 
that I acquired there,’ he aiie^wcred. ‘Truth to tell, 1 have 
lived more and learned mure during these few weeks that we 
have been sliding about in tlie rain with oiir raggcnl lads, tliaji 
ever 1 did wh(*n 1 was ])age. of the court, with the ball of 
fortune at my f('(it. It is a sorry thing for a man’s mind to 
have nothing higher to dwell upon than the turning of a eom- 
]>Iiment or the dancing of a corranto. Zounds, lad ! I have 
your friend tlie ear[>entea* to thank for much. As lu^ says in 
his lett<ir, unless a man can get the good that is in him out, 
he is of less value in the world than one of those fowls that 
we hear cackling, for tlujy at least fulfil their mission, if 
it be ofily to lay eggs, (led, it is a new creed for me to be 
}) reaching ! ’ 

‘But,’ said I, ‘when you were a wealthy man you must 
have been of scu'vice to some onc‘., for how could one spend so 
much money and yet none be tlui better?’ 

‘You dear bucolic Micah!' he cried, with a gay laugh. 
‘You will ever sjieak of my ])()or fortune with bated breath 
and in an awestruck voic.e, as though it were thc^ wealth of the 
Indies. You cannot think, lad, how easy it is for a money- 
bag to tak(i uQto itself wings and fly. It is true that the man 
who spends it doth not consume the money, but pass(;s it on 
to some one who profits thereby. Yet tiu‘- fault li(\s in the. 
fact that it was to tlie wiong folk that W('. ])assed our money, 
thereby breeding a useless and debauched class at the exj»ense 
of honest (;al lings. Od’s fish, lad ! when 1 think of the swarms 
of needy beggars, the lecherous }»im])s, thii no.se-slitting bullies, 
the toadies and the flatterers who were rcuinul by us, I ftjel 
that in hatching such a ])oisonous brood our mon(‘y hath done, 
what no money can undo. Have; I not seen them thirty d(U‘p 
of a morning when 1 liave held my levee, cringing u]) to my 
bedside ’ 

‘ Your bedside. ! ’ J «*xclaimed. 

‘ Aye ! it was tlie mode to receive in bed, attired in lac(‘il 
cambric shirt and ]>eriwig, though afterwards it was permitted 
to sit up in your chamber, but dressed a la nv.(jli(jencG^ in gown 
and slippers. The modtj is a terrible tyrant, Clarke, though 
its arm may not extend as far as Havant. The idle man of 
the town must have some rule of life, so he lu’comes a slave 
to the law of the fashions. No man in London was more 
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sul>jcct to it than myself. 1 was regular in iny irnigularities, 
and orderly in my disord(U’s. At eleven o’clock to the stroke, 
up caiiK'. my valet with th(‘, morning cu]) of hippocras, an ex- 
cellent thing for the (jualnis, and sonic* slight refeedion, as the*- 
l)i‘c*ast of an ortolan or wing of a widgeon. Then came the 
l(*.vec,, twenty, thirty, or forty of the class I have s])oken of, 
tlioiigli now and then j»eihaps there*- might lie some honest 
case of want among them, some needy man -of- letters in 
(pn*st of a guinea, or pu]»il-less ]K*dant with much ancient 
learning in his head and V(*ry little modern coinage* in his 
po(;k(*-t. it Avas not only that 1 had some ]>ower of mine own, 
hut 1 was known to have the ear of my^Lord Halifax, Sidney 
(lodolphin, Lawrence Hyde, and others Avhose Avill might make 
or mar a man. Mark you th(»se lights upon the* left ! Would it 
not he wcill to see if there is not som(*.thing to he had tliere % ’ 

‘Hooker hath ordcus to }>roc(M*d to a c<*.rtain farm/ 1 
answcjred. ‘This we could take upon our return should we 
still have space. We shall he hack here heforc^ morning.’ 

‘ W(,*. must get sujijdies, if I have to ride hack to Surrey for 
them,’ vsaid he. ‘ Kat mc', if I dare look my musquetcjeis in 
the face again unless J bring them something to tc^ast upon 
tlie end of theur ramrods I They had lit tle more savoiny Hian 
their own hulle-ts to put in theur mouths when 1 left them. 
Hut I was sjKsaking of old days in london. Our time was 
wc*ll Idled. Should a man of (quality inclinci to sport there 
was c*vc*r sometlr’ng to attract him. Hi* might sec sword-]>lay- 
ing at Hockley, or cocking at Shoe I.ane, or baiting at South- 
wark, or shooting at 'rihhill Fields. Again, he might walk in 
the, ]»hysic gardens of St. James’s, or go down the river witli 
the ehh tide to the cherry orchards at lloth(*rhithe, or drive. t») 
Islington to drink thi^ cream, or, above all, Avalk in the I’ark, 
Avhich is most modish for a gentl(*man who dresses in the 
fashion. You s(*(*, Clarke, that avc were active in our idlen(‘ss, 
and tliat then* was no lai*k of emj)Ioyment. Then as eA^uiing 
camij on there AV(*rc‘, the jilayhousiis to draw us, l)or.set Car- 
dens, lancoln’s Inn, Drury Lane, ami the Queen’s — among the 
four thei*o Avas (ner some amusemi'iit to h<‘ found.’ 

‘There, at least, your time Avas Avell employed,’ said 1; 

‘ you c-ould not hearken to the grand thoughts or lofty Avords 
of Shakespeare or of Massinger Avithout feeling some image 
of thi'in in your oAvn soul.’ 

Sir Gervas chuckled quietly. ‘Y(Ui are as fresh to me, 
JMicah, as this sweet .country air,’ said he. ‘ Know, thou dear 
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babe, that it was not to see the play that we frequented the 
playhouse.’ 

‘ Then why, in Heaven’s nam(? ? ’ I asked. 

‘To see each other,’ he ahswered. ‘It was the mode, I 
assure you, for a man of fashion to stand with his back turned 
to the stage from tlie rise of the curtain to tlie fall of it. TJiere 
were the orange wenches to quiz — plaguey sharp of tongue the 
hussies are, too — and there were the vizfirds of the pit , whose 
little black masks did invite inquiry, and there were the 
beauties of the town and the toasts of the Court, all fair mark 
for our (luizzing-glasscs. Play, indeed ! 8’bud, we had sonni- 
thing better to do tiiaii to listen to alexandrines or weigh the 
merits of hexameters ! ’Tis true that if La »Ieune were daiuung, 
or if Mrs. Bracegirdle or Mrs. Oldfield came upon the boards, 
we , would hum and clap, but it was the fine woman that we 
applauded rather than the actress.’ 

And when the ])lay was over you went doubtless to supper 
ami so to bed 1 ’ 

‘ To supper, certainly. Sometimes to the Rhenish House, 
vsometimes to I’ontack’s in Abchurch Lane. Every one had his 
own taste in that matter. Then there wen* di<*e and cards Jit 
the Groom I’orter’s or under the arches at Coveiit Garden, 
piquet, passage, hazanl, ))rimero — what you choose. After that 
you could find all the world at the coifee-houses, where an 
arri^re suppe.r was often served with devilled bones and prunes, 
to drive the fumes of wine from the head. Zounds, Micah ! if 
the Jews should relax their pressure, or if this war brings us 
any luck, you shall come to town with me and shall see all 
these things for youivself.’ 

‘Truth to tell, it doth not tempt me much,’ I answered. 
‘ Slow and solemn I am by nature, and in such scenes as you 
have described I should feel a very death’s head at a banquet.’ 

Sir Gervas was about to reply, when of a sudden out of the 
silence of th(i night there ro.se a long-drawn piercing scream, 
which tlirillcd through every nerve of our llbdi(*.s. 3 have 
never Inuird .such a wail of despair. We pulled uj) our horses, 
as did tb(5 troopers behiiwl us, and strained our ears for some 
sign as to whence the sound proceeded, for some were of 
opinion that it came from our right and some from our left. 
The main body with the waggons had come up, and .we all 
listened intently for any return of the terrible cry. Presently 
it broke u|K)n us again, wild, shrill, and agonised : the scream 
of a woman in mortal distress. 
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‘ 'Tis over there, Major Hooker,’ cried Sir Oervas, standing 
uj) in his stirrups and peering through the darkness. ‘ There 
is a house about two fields off. I can see some glimmer, as 
from a window with the Idind dfawn.’ 

* Shall we not make for it at once ? ’ I asked impatiently, for 
our commander sat stolidly upon his horse as thougli Ly no 
means sure what course lie should pursue, 

‘ I am here, Captain Clarke,’ said he, ‘ to convey supplies to 
the army, and T am hy no moans justified in turning from my 
course to jiursue other adventures.’ 

* ncjith, man ! there is a woman in distress,’ cried 8ir (rorvas. 
‘ Why, Major, you would not ride past ami let her i^all in vain 
for hclj»? Hark, tlu^re she is again ! ’ As he spoke the wild 
scream rang out c^nce more from the lonely house. 

* Nay, 1 can abide this no longer,’ 1 cried, my blood boiling 
in my veins; ‘do you go on your errand, Major Hooker, and 
my friend and 1 shall leave you here. We shall know how to 
justify our action to the King. Como, Sir Gervas ! ’ 

* Mark ye, this is flat mutiny, Cajitain Clarke,’ said Ilooker ; 
‘ you arc under my orders, and should you desert me you do so 
at your peril,’ 

* In such a case I care not a groat for thy orders,’ I answered 
hotly. Turning Covenant T spurred down a narrow, deeply- 
rutted lane which led towards the house, followed by Sir Gervas 
and two or three of the troopers. At the same moment 1 heard 
a sharp word < f i (mimand from Hooker and the creaking of 
wheels, showing that he had indeed abandoned us and pro- 
ceeded on his mission. 

‘ He is right,’ quoth tlie Baronet, as rode dowm the lane ; 
‘ Saxon or any other old soldier would commend his discipline.’ 

‘There ’are things which are higher than discipline,’ I 
muttered. ‘ I could not pass on and leaver this poor soul in her 
distress. But see — what have we here ? ’ 

A dark mass loomed in front of us, which proved as we ap- 
proached to be fbur horses fastened by their bridles to the hedge. 

‘ Cavalry horses. Captain Clarke ! ’ cried one of the troopers 
who had sprung down to examine them. ‘They have the 
Government saddle and holsters. Here is a wooden gate which 
opens on a pathway leading to the house.’ 

‘We had beat dismount, then,’ said Sir Gervas, jumping 
down and tying his horse beside the others. ‘ Do you, lads, stay 
by the horses, and if we c^ill for ye come to our aid. Sergeant 
Holloway, you can come with us. Bring your pistols with you 1 ’ 
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XXX 

Of thr StVo?yfs))ian 7vith thr Brown Jacket 

Tjik wIh) was a {^voui raw-honad wc'st-countryiiiaii, 

pusliad tlia j^ata o|)«*n, and wi* wt*r<‘ advaiinin^ up i)i(‘ wundiiii^ 
jmthway, whan a stirnaiii of yidlow tloodt^l out from a 

suddenly opmuMl door, and we. saw a dark sipiat ligure dart 
throu^li it into tlio inside of tin*. lK»use. At tlie same luomrmt 
there rose up a bal>tf^ of sounds, followed by two pistol shots, 
and a roarin^% ‘^faspini( hubbub, with clash (d’ swords and storm 
of oaths. At this smhhui uproar wa* all t]ir(*e ran at our top- 
most xS])(*ed u]> tln^ pathway and peered in tliroui.(h th(‘- open 
door, where W(*. saw a sfame such as 1 shall ne,v(‘r fori^id while 
this old memory of min<‘. can conjure up any ])ictiire of the 
past. 

The room was lar^c and lofty, with long rows of hams and 
salted meats dangling from th(^ smoke-browiKul rafters, as is 
usual in SoiiKU'Scdshirc^. farmliouses. A high Ijlac^k clock ticket! 
in a corner, and a rude tal >!(*., with y)lat(‘s and dishes laid out 
as for a ni(‘>al, stood in the centre. Right in front of ih<‘. door 
a great fire of wood faggots was blazing, and before this, to <mr 
unutt(uablo horror, there hung a man head downwards, sus- 
pended by a rope which was knotted round his ankles, ami 
which, ])assing over a hook in a beam, had Vuum niadt^ fast to 
a ring in the. floor. The struggles of this unhap])y man had 
caused the rope to whirl round, so that ho was spinning in 
front of the blaze like a joint of inc*at. A(iross the. threshold 
lay a woman, tlie (Uie whose, crie.s had attracted us, but h(*.T 
rigid face and twisted body showed that our aid had e.ome t(»o 
late to sa,v(» her from the fate which she had secTi ini]>ending. 
(ylose by ht*.r two swarthy dragoons in the glaring nul coats of 
the Royal army lay stretched a<‘ri»ss each otln*r^pon the floor, 
dark and scowling ev(*n in <h*ath. In the. centre of the room 
two other dragoons were. <*.utting and stabbing with their broad- 
swords at a thie.k, short, heavy-shouldered man, e.la,d in coarse 
brown kers(\y stuff, who sprang about among the- chairs and 
round th(j table with a long basket-hilted rapi(‘.r in his, liand, 
parrying or dodging tlndr blows with wonderful adroitness, 
and every now and then putting in a thnist in return, llanl- 
pressed as he was, his set resolute fatse, firm mouth, and bright 
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wcll-oponed eyes sjioke of a bold spirit within, while the blood 
which dripped from th(‘, sleeve of one. of his opj)onents proved 
that the conh^st wms not so nne.(pial as it might appear. Even 
as we gaz(}d he. sprang ha<jk to avoid a li( 0 ‘ce rush of tlie furious 
sol(li(‘rs, and by a (piie.k sliar]» side stroke he severed the rope 
by whieli the victim was hung. The body fell with a heavy 
thud upon tlie brick ^f>or, while th(^ litth^ swordsman dan(t<*d 
oil' in a monu'iit into another <piarte.r t>f the room, still sto])])ing 
or avoiding witli tlie utmost ease and skill tlie shower of blows 
which raineil upon him. 

ddiis strange scene held us sj«dl-])()und for a few seconds, 
hut there was Jio time for delay, for a sli[PV)r tri]) would prove 
fatal to th(‘ gallant strangc^r. Kushiiig into th(‘ chamlxu', sword 
in liand, we fell u])on the dragoons, who, outnumbered as they 
vv(U*e., hacked into a, cormu’ and struck out iienady, knowung 
that they muid ex]ieetno mercy after the diwil’s work in whicli 
they had been engaged. Jlolloway, our .sergi^ant of horse, 
siiringing furiously in, laid hims(df open to a thrust which 
stretcduxl liim de.ad upon the ground, llefon^ the dragoon 
could disengages his weajMUi, Sir Gervas cut him down, while 
at the same moment thc^ stranger got jiast the guanl of his 
antagonist, and ^vounded him mortally in tin', throat. Of the 
four reihcoats not one escaped alive, while the bodies of our 
sergi.^ant and of the. old couple who had been the first victims 
increased the horror of the .scene. 

‘ Poor IFollotv^ay is gone,^ said I, ])lacing my hand over his 
heart. ‘ Who ever saw such a shambles ? 1 feel sick and ill.’ 

‘ Mere is cau-de-vic, if I misbike not,’ eried the stranger, 
clamheriiig up on a chair amt reaching a hotth* from tin' shelf. 
‘ ( lood, too, by th(‘ sundl. Take a sup, for you are as white 
as a Jiew-hJeachcd sheet,’ 

‘Honest Avarfan* 1 can abide, hut scenes like this make 
my blood nin cold,’ 1 answered, taking a gulp from the flask. 
1 was a very young soldier then, my dcar.s, hut 1 couf(*.SwS that, 
to the end of nSy campaigii.s any form of cruel ty had the saiin* 
eHect U])on me. I give you my AVord that Avhen 1 Aveut to 
Loudon last fall the sight of Ian overworked, ra w-backed (‘art- 
horse straining with its loa<l, and flogged for not doing that 
Avhi<di it eoukl not do, gave nn^ greater (pialms than did the 
field of 8edgemoor, (jr that greater day Avhen ten thousand of 
the flower of France lay stretched beforti the earth Avorks of 
Lauden. 

‘The Avoman is dead,’ said Sir Gervas, ‘and the man is also, 
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I fear, past recovery. He is not burned, suffers, I should 
judge, poor devil ! from the rush of blood to the lioad.’ 

‘If that be all it may well be cured,' remarked the stranger ; 
and taking a small knife from his pocket, liel’olled up the old 
man's sleeve and openoil one of his veins. ^ At lirst only a few 
sluggish black drops oozed from the wound, but j)resently tlie 
blood ]>egan to flow more freely, and thiv injured man showcfl 
signs of ret liming sense. 

‘ He will live,' said the little swordsman, putting his lancet 
back in his j)ocket. ‘ And now, who may you to whom I 
owe this interfm-enco wliich shortened the affair, thongli may- 
hap the result would have been the same had you Jid’t us to 
settle it amongst ourselvc;s ? * 

‘We are from Monmouth’s army,' I answorecl. ‘ llc‘ lies at 
Bridgewater, anti wo are scouting and sei^king snj)] flies.’ 

‘And who are you? 'asked Sir (lervas. ‘And how came 
you into this ruflle. ? S’bud, you ar(i a game little looster k> 
fight four such gr(*.at cockerels ! ' 

‘My name is Hector Marot,’ the man answered, cleaning 
out hif empty pistols and very carefully reloading them. ‘ As 
to who I am, it is a matter of small moment. Suffice it that I 
have helped to lessen Kirk’s horse by four of his rogues. Mark 
their faces, so dusky and sun-dried even in death. Tluise men 
have learned warfare figliting against the lieathen in Afrit^a, 
and now they practise on ])oor harmless Knglish folk the devil’s 
tricks which they have jfleked uj) amongst the* salvages. Tlie 
Lord helj) Monmoutirs men should th(*y l)e beaten ! Thi*se 
vermin are more to lie feared than liangman’s cord or lieails- 
maii’vS axe.' 

‘ But how did you chauci*. upon the spot at th(‘, very nick 
of time?’ I asked. 

‘Wliy, marry, I was jogging down the road on my mart' 
when I heard the clatter of hoofs bifliiiid me, and cojuioaling 
myself in a field, as a prudent man would while the country is 
in its present state, I saw these four rogues gani)p past. They 
made their way up to tlie farmhouse luiro, and presently from 
cries and other tokens I knew what manner of hell-fire business 
they had on hand. On that I left ray mare in the field and 
ran up, when I saw them through the casement, tricing the 
good man up in front of his fire to make him confess where 
his wealth lay hidden, though indeed it is my own belief that 
neither he nor any other farmer in those parts hath any wealth 
left to hide, after two armies have been t|uarterod iu turn upon 
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Uiem. Finding that his mouth roniainod cIoscmI, they ran him 
11 ]), as you saw, and would assure<lly have toashtd him like a 
snipe, had I iH)t step])ed in and winged two of them with my 
harki'rs. The ot^hins set ii]u)n me, hut I ]>inked one through 
the foreann, and sliould doubtless have given a good account 
of ))oth of them hut for your inc.oming/ 

‘ Kiglit gallantly done!' J exelaime<l. Mint where have I 
heard your name lud’ore, i\lr. flector IMarot?’ 

‘ Nay,’ he answeied, with a sharp, sidelong look, ‘1 cannot 
tell that.' 

‘ It is familiar In mine, ear,’ sai<l 1. 

He slirugged his broad alioulders, and i^ontinued to look to 
th(‘ ])riming of his pistols, willi a half-deliant and half-uneasy 
ex])r(‘ssion. He was a very sturdy, d(‘ej)-chested man, with a 
stern, s(]uare-jaw(‘d face, and a white, seam across his lu'onzed 
fort'head as from a sljisli with a knife. He wor(‘ a gol<l-(Mlg(*d 
riding-caj), a Jacket of brown sad-coloured stiiirmuch stuiued by 
the w<^ather, a j)[iir of high rusty jac^k-boots, and a small bol)-wig. 

Sii‘ (lervas, who liad betui staring very hard at the man, 
siukbudy gave' a start, and slap])ed his hand against his leg. 

‘ (.)f course ! ’ he cried. ‘ Sink me, if I (u)uhl remf^mher 
wher(‘ 1 had si‘.eu your face, hut now it conies hack to me vm’v 
ch^arly.' 

Tlie man glancial doggedly from under his ]>eut brows 
at <‘ach of us in turn, ‘ It seems that I have fallen among ac- 
quaintances,' h(k said grutlly ; ‘yet I hav<‘ no memory of ye 
M(’thiid\s, young .sirs, tliat your fancy dotli ]>lay ye false.’ 

‘ Not a wdiit,’ tin* llaronet answered (pii(‘tly, and, bending 
forward, h(‘ ■wliisj)ered a few words ink) the man’s ear, whi(di 
caused him to sj)riug from his seat and take a cou})le of quick 
strides forward, as though to eseajie from the liouse. 

‘Nay, nay!’ cried Sir (Jervas, s])ringing between him and 
the door, ‘you .shall not run away from us. l’slia\v, man! 
never lay your hand u])on your sword. A\’e have had bloody 
work (Uimigh fox om^ night. I’e.sides, we Avould not harm you.’ 

‘What mean ye, then? What would y(‘ have?' he asked, 
glaneing about like soim*. tierce Avilil V»east. in a trap. 

‘ 1 have a most kindly feeling to yu’i, man, aft,i‘.r this night’s 
work,’ eri(Hl Sir Gerva.s. ‘ W'hat is it to me how yc* ]>ic.k u}> a 
living, as long as you are a true* man at heart? me. ]>erish 

if 1 ever forget a face which I have once seen, and your bonne 
mine, witli tlie trade-mark upon your forehead, is especially 
ivard to overlook.’ 


X 
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‘Suppose I be the same? What then?’ the man asked 
sullenly. ^ , 

‘ There is no suppose in the matter. T could swear to you. 
But I would not, lad — not if 1 caught you red-handed. You 
must know, Clarke, since there is none to overhear us, that in 
the t)ld days 1 was a .Justice of the l*eace in Surrey, and that 
our friend here was brought up Jxifore me on a charge of riding 
somewhat late o’ niglit, and of 1 icing plaguey short with tra- 
V(illers. You will understand me. lie was referred to assizes, 
hut got away in the meanwliihi, .and so saved his neck. Kiglit 
glad 1 am of it, for you will agree witli me thai he is too 
proper a man to give a tight ro[)e daiuio at Tyluirn.’ 

‘And I remember well now vvh(*.re 1 havci heard your name,’ 
said 1. ‘Were you not a captive in the Duke of Beaufort’s 
prison at BadmiLton, and did you not succeial in escaping froju 
the old Boteler dungeon?’ 

‘Nay, gentlemen,’ he replied, seating himself on the edge, 
of the table, and carelessly swinging his legs, ‘sinct; ye know 
so much it would be folly for me to athmipt to diHjeive ye. I 
aiUvittdeed the same Hcjctor Marot who hath made his name 
a tfeMor on the great Western road, and who hath seen the 
inside of more prisons than any man in the south. With 
truth, however, I can say that though 1 h^^ve been hui yc.ars 
upon the roads, I have never yet taken a groat from the ptior, 
or injured any man who did not wish to injure me. On tlui 
contniry, I have ofhui risked life and limb save those wlio 
were in trouble.’ 

‘We can bear you out in that,’ 1 answered, ‘for if these 
four red -coat devils have paid the price of their crimes, it is 
your doing rather than ours.’ 

‘ Nay, I can take litthi credit for that,’ our now acquaint- 
',‘ince answ(jred. ‘ Indeed, 1 had other scores to settle with 
(kilonel Kirke’s horse, and was but too glad to have this 
breather with them.’ 

Whilst we were talking tbit imui whom we had hdt with the 
horses had come up, togcither with some of the neighbouring 
fanners and cottagers, wlio were aghast at the, scene of slaughter, 
and much tujubled in their minds over the vengeance whieh 
might be exacted by the 1 loyal troojis next day. 

‘ For Christ’s zake, zur,’ cried one of them, an old ruddy- 
faced countryman, ‘move the bodies o’ these soldier rogues 
into tlie road, and let it zeern as how they have perished in a 
chance light wi’ your own troopers loike. Should it be known 
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as thoy have met their end within a varmhouse, there will not 
be a thatch loft uiilighted over V whole connlii’y side ; as it is, 
us can scarce keep these murthering Tangiers devils from oor 
throats/ 

‘His recpiest is in reason,* said the highwayman bluntly. 
‘We have no riglit to have our fun, and then go our way 
leaving oth(‘,rs to pay the score/ 

‘Well, liark ye,* said 8ir Gcrvas, turning to the group of 
frightened rustics. , ‘I'll strike a bargain witli ye over the 
matter. We have come out for supplies, and (jan scarce go 
back empty-handed. If ye will among ye provide us with 
a cart, filling it with sucJi breadstutfs and greens as ye may, 
witli a dozen bullocks as well, w'e shall not oidy screen ye in 
this matter, but I shall ]>romise payment at fair market rates 
if yii will come to the Protestant camp for the money.* 

‘ ril sj)are the V)ullocks,’ quotli the old man wliom we had 
rescued, who was now sufficiently recovered to sit up. ‘Zince 
my poor <lame is foully murthered it matters little to me what 
becomes o’ the stocjk. 1 sliall zee her laid in Durston grave- 
yard, and shall then vollow you to t* camp, where I ship die 
happy if I can but rid the earth one more o* these inc^niate 
ilevils/ 

‘ You say well, gafier !* cried Hector Marot ; ‘you show the 
true spirit. Methinks I see an old birding-piece on yonder 
hooks, which, with a brace of slugs in it and a bold man 
behind it, might bring down one of these fine birds fbr all 
their gay feathers/ 

‘ Her*s been a true mate to me for more*n thirty .year,* said 
the old man, the tears coursing down his wrinkled cheeks. 

‘ Thirty zeed-toimes and thirty harvests we*ve worked together. 
Hut this is a zeed-toime which shall have a harvest o* blood if 
my right hand can compass it.* 

‘ If you go to t* wars, Gaffer Swain, we*ll look to your home- 
stead,* said the farmer who had spoken before. * As to t* green 
stuffs as this gentleman asks for he shall have not one wain- 
load but tliree, if he will but gi* us half-an-hour to fill them 
up. If he does not tak them t* others will, so we had raither 
that they go to the good cause. Here, Miles, do you wak the 
labourers, and zee that they throw the potato store wi* the 
spinach and the dried meats into the waggons wi* all s^jctid.* 

‘ Then we had best set about our part of the contract,* said 
Hector Marot. With the aid of our troopers he carried out the 
four dragoons and our dead sergeant, and laid them on the 
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ground some way down the lane, leading the liorses all round 
and between their bodies, so as to trample the eartli, and bedr 
out the ideji of a eavalry skirmisli. Wliih? this was doing, 
some of tlie labourers liad washed down the brick floor of the 
kitchen and removed all traces of the tragedy. The murdered 
Y woman had been carried up to ln‘T own chamber, so that nothing 
was left to recall what liad occurred, save the unha[)py farmer, 
Avho sat iiKKKlily in the same [)lace, with his chin resting upon 
his stringy work-worn liamls, staring out in front of him witli 
a stony, empty gaze, unconscious apparently of all that was 
going on around him. 

The loading of t'he waggons had been (juickly a(;coniplished, 
and the little drove of oxen gathcu’e.d from a neighbouring held. 
We werej just starting uj)on our return Journey wlnm a young 
countryman rod(i up, with tlie news Unit a troop of the Iloyal 
Horse were betw(*.en the canij) and ourselves. Tljis was grave 
tidings, ft»r we were but sev(*n all told, and our pacej was nec(.‘s- 
sarily slow whilst we were hampered with tin* sup])lies. 

‘How about llooktu’?’ I suggested. ‘ Should we n(»t sojid 
after him and give him warning?’ 

* ril goo at once,’ said the countryman. ‘ T’m bound to ze<; 
him if he be on the Athelney road.’ So saying In*. s})urs to 
his horse and gall()])ed off througli the darkness. 

‘ While we have siieh volunteer’ s(5oiils as this,’ 1 remark(*d, 
‘it is easy to see whicli side the country folk liave in tlndr 
h(?arts. Hooker hath still the better ])art of two troojjs with 
him, so surely he can hold his own. But how are we to make 
our way back?’ 

‘Zounds, Clarke! let us extcmjxwise a fortre^ss,’ suggest'd 
Sir (lervas. ‘ We could hold this farmlmust*. against .all comers 
until Hooker returns, and then join our forces to his. Now 
would our redoubtable Colonel lx*, in his glory, to have a chance 
of devising cross-liros, and ilaiiking-fir(‘,s, with all the other re- 
finements of a well-conducted leaguer.’ 

‘Nay,’ 1 answered, ‘after leaving Major Hooker in a some- 
what euvalicr fashion, it wa^ukl he a hitter thing to have to ask 
his hel}) now that thcrii is danger.’ 

‘ Ho, ho ! ’ cried the Baronet. ‘ It docs not take a very deep 
lead-line to come to the bottom of your stoicM philosophy, 
friend Micah. For all your cold-blooded stolidity you are keen 
enough where pride or honour is comierned. Shall we then rid(^ 
onwards, and chance it? I’ll lay an even crown that we never 
so imich as see a red coat.* 
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‘If you will tak('- my advice, gcntlcmcui,’ said the highway- 
man, trotting up upon a beautiful Imy mare, ‘I should say that 
your b(*,st course is to allow me to act as guide to you us fur us 
the cum}). It will he strange if T cannot find roads which shall 
haflle th(;se l)lund(U’ing soldiers.’ 

‘A very wise and seasonahh', pro])osition,’ ci*iod vSir (iervas. 
‘Master Murot, u ])in(‘h from my snull-box, which i.s ever a 
(tovtuiant of friendshij) with its owner. Adslidikins, man ! 
though our a(M}uaintunce. at })res(Uit is limited to my liaving 
m^aily hanged you on one occasion, yet 1 hav(‘ a kindly feeling 
towards you, thougli 1 wish you had some more savoury trade.’ 

‘ 80 do many who ride o’ night,’ Maif)t answered, with a 
chuckle. ‘ Jhit we had best start, for the east is whitening, ami 
it will be daylight ere we conn* to Mridgewater.’ 

Leaving the. ill-omen(‘.d farmlioiise b(‘.hind us we set oif with 
all military ])recautions, Marot riding with me some distain e in 
front, while* two of the. troo])eTS c.ov(;r<‘d the rear. It was still 
V(*ry (lark, though a thin grey line on the liorizon showed that 
the dawTi was not fur oil'. In spib* of the gloouj, lunviiver, our 
new accjuailitance guided us without a moment’s halt or hesita- 
tion through a network of lanes and by])uths, across liclds and 
over bogs, where the waggons were sometinu's iip to their axles 
in bog, aiul sometimes we.re groaning and straining ov(*r rocks 
and stones. 80 fre<|uent wen* our turnings, and so often did 
w(‘. change the direction of our advance, that I h'ured more than 
once that our guide avus at fault ; yet, when at last tin* first rays 
of the sun brightened the landscape we suav the RttM*})le of Jlridge- 
water ])aris}i church sliooting u}) right in'front of us. 

‘Zounds, man ! you must have something of the cat in you 
to pick your way so in the dark,’ cried Sir ( lervas, riding up to 
us. ‘I am right glad to see the town, for my ])0or waggons 
hav(} b(*.en cr(*aking and straining until my ears are Aveary Avith 
listening for the sna]> of the axle-bar. Master Marot, Ave owe 
you sonndbing for this,’ 

‘Is this your own })nrticular district?’ t asked, ‘or haAu* 
you a like knowledge of dvery ])art of the smitb ? ’ 

‘ My range,’ said he., lighting his short, black pi}^e, * is from 
Kent to Cornwall, though never north of the*. Thames or llristol 
(^Jiannel. Through that district there is no road Avhich is not 
familiar to me, nor as much as a break in the h(*dg<‘ Avhich T 
could not find in blackest midniglit. It is my calling. lUit 
the trade is not what it was. If T had a son I should not bring 
him up to it. It hath been spoiled by the armed guards to the 
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mail-coaches, and by the accursed goldsmiths, who have opened 
their banks and so taken the hard money into their strong 
boxes, giving out instead slips of pap(*r, which are as useless to 
us as an old newsletter. I give ye my word that only a week 
gone last Friday I stopped a grazier coming from I^landford 
fair, and I took seven hundred guineas oiF him in these pa]>(u* 
cheques, as they call them — enough, had it beciii in gold, to 
have lasted me for a three month rousa Truly the country is 
coming to a pretty pass when such trash as that is allowed tf> 
take the place of the King^s coinage.^ 

‘ Why should you persevere in such a trade ? ’ said I. 
* Your own knowledge must tell you that it can only lead to 
ruin and the gallows. Have you ever known one who has 
thriven at it ? * 

‘ That have I,* ho answered readily. ‘ There was Kingston 
Jones, who worked Hounslow for many a ye.ar. He took ten 
thousand yellow boys on one job, and, like a wise man, he 
vowed never to risk his neck again. He went into Cyheshire, 
with some talc of having newly arrived from the Indies, bought 
an estate, and is now a flourishing country gentleman of good 
repute, ami a Justice of the Peace into the bargain. Zounds, 
man ! to see him on the Inmch, condemning some poor devil for 
stealing a dozen eggs, is as good as a comedy in the playhouse.^ 

‘Nay ! but,^ I persisted, ‘you are a man, judging from what 
we have seen of your courage and skill in the use of your 
weapons, who would gain speedy preferment in any anny. 
Surely it were better to use your gifts to the gaining of honour 
and credit, than to make them a stepping-stone to disgrace and 
the gallows ? ' 

‘For the gallows I care not a clipped shilling,' the high- 
wayman answered, sending up thick blue curls of smoke into 
the morning air. ‘We have all to pay nature's d^bt, and 
whether I do it in my l)Oots or on a feather bed, in one year 
or in ten, matters as little to me as to any soldier among you. 
As to disgrace, it is a matter of opinion. I see no shame my- 
self in taking a toll upon the wealth of the rich, since 1 freely 
expose ray own skin in the doing of it.' 

‘ There is a right and there is a wrong,' I answered, ‘ which 
no words can do away with, and it is a dangerous and unprofit- 
able trick to juggle with them.' 

‘ Besides, even if what you have said were true as to pro- 
perty,' Sir Gervas remarked, ‘it would not hold you excused 
for that recklessness of human life wliich your trade begets.’ 
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‘Nay ! it is hut Iniiitiug, save tliat your quarry may at any 
time turn round ui>on you, and’l^ecome in turn the hunter. It 
is, as you say, a dan^au-ous oaine, ])ut two can play at it, and 
each has an c([uai chance. There is no loading of the dice, or 
throwing of fiilhanis. Now it was hut a few days hack that, 
riding down the liigli-road, 1 perceived three jolly fanners at 
full gallop across the helds with a hsash of dogs yelping in 
front of thmn, and all in pursuit of om*. little harmless bunny. 
It w»as a hare anti unpeopled countryside on the border t>f 
Kxmoor, so I ])ethought nu‘. that I could m)t emplt>y my leisure 
hetttu* than by eliasing the chasers. OdtVs wouns ! it was a 
])rop(*r hunt. Away wtmt my gentlemen, Vdiooping like mad- 
men, witli their coat skirts llap])ing in tin* breeze, chivying on 
the dt)gs, and Jiaving a rar<^ morning’s sjtort. Tluiy ntwer marked 
th<* (piiet horseman who rode behind them, ami who without a 
“yoick!” or “ hark-a-Avay 1 ” was relishing his chase with the 
loudtist of them. It needed but a posse of }>eace olhcers at my 
lauds to make u]) a l)rav(* string of us, cat(*h-who-catch-cjin, like 
the game the lads jtlay on the village green.’ 

‘Aiul wlmt came of it?’ I asked, for our new acquaintance 
was laughing silently to himself. 

‘Well, iny three friends ran down their hare, and ]>ulled 
out their flasks, as men who had done a go<>d stroke of 
work. They were still liobnohhiiig and laughing over the 
slaughtered bunny, and one had dismounted to cut off its ears 
as the prize of th dr chase, wlieii T cam(‘. up at- a hand-gallop. 
“ ( lood-morrow, gentlemen,” sai<] 1, “we have had rare sport.” 
They locdvod sit me blankly (uiough, I pvomivse you, and one of 
them askcMl me wdjsit the <levil 1 did there, and how I dared to 
join ill SI [wivsih' sport. “Nay, 1 was not chsising your Imre, 
gentlemen,” ssiid I. “ What then, fellow?” asked one of them. 
“Why, fharry, I Avas chsising you,” 1 answered, “siiid a h(d-ter 
run 1 have not lisid for y(‘.ars.” With that 1 lugged out my 
})ersiuiders, and inside the thing clear in a few words, and Til 
warrant you woiihl Imve laughed eouhl you hsive seen their 
fa<*.es as tliey slowly dragged tlie fsxt, lesither purses from their 
fohs. Seventy-one pounds was my prize thsit morning, whicli 
was lietter worth riiling for than a Imre’s ears.’ 

‘Did they not raise*, the country on your trsxck?’ I asked. 

‘Nay! When Brown Alice is given her head she flies 
faster than the news. Rumour spreads ijuick, Imt the good 
mare’s stride is quicker still.’ 

‘And here we are within our own outposts,’ quoth Sir 
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Gervas. ‘ Now, mine honest friend — for honest you have been 
to us, whatever others may say of you — will you not come witli 
us, and strike in for a j^ood cause? Zounds, man! you hav(\ 
many an ill <iee.(I to ahuie for, Til warrant. Why not add one 
good one to your account, hy risking y(»ur life f(U’ the reformed 
i’aith ? ’ 

‘Not I,’ the highwayman answered, mining u]) his horse. 
‘ INIy own skin is nothing, but why should 1 risk my mare in 
sueli a fool’s (juan^el ? Should she come to harm in the riiflle, 
where could I get such another? Besides, it matters nothing 
to lu‘,r whether Pajust or Protestant sits on the throne of 
England — does it, nfy beauty ? ’ 

‘Hut you might chance to gain preferment,’ 1 said. ‘Our 
Colonel, Decimus Raxon, is one who loves a good swordsman, 
and his word hath power with King Monmouth and tlu* 
council.’ 

‘ Nay, nay !’ cried Hec.tor Marot grullly. ‘Let every man 
stick to his own trade. Kirkc’s Horse 1 am evei' ready to have' 
a brush with, for a ])arty of them hung old blind rlim Houston 
of Milverton, who was a friend of mine. I have sent seven 
of the red-handed rogues to their last account for it, and might 
work through the whoh*. regiment had I time. But I will not 
figlit against King James, nor will 1 risk tin* mare, so let me 
hear no more of it. And now 1 must leave ye, for I have 
much to <lo. Pare well to you ! ’ 

‘ Farewell, farewell ! ’ we (tried, jmissing his brown horny 
hands ; ‘ our thanks to you for your guidancti.’ Raising his hat, 
he shook his bridle and galloped olf down tint road in a rolling 
cloud of dust. 

‘ Rat ra(t, if T ever say a word against the thi(*vcs again ! ’ 
said Sir Gervas. ‘ I never saw a man wi(‘ld sword more d(‘ftl\ 
in my life, and he must be a rar(‘. liand with a. })istol to bring 
those two tall hdlows dowm with two shots. But look over 
th(*re, Clarke ! Can you not .sec bodies of red-c-oats?’ 

‘ Surely 1 can,’ I answewed, gazing out over the broad, reedy, 
dead-coloured ])ljiin, whi(di exbmded from the other side of 
the winding Parret to the dtstant Polden Hills. ‘1 can sec 
them over yonder in the direction of Wtistonzoylaiid, as briglJt 
as tlie ])oppies among corn.’ 

‘There are more u]X)n the left, near Chedzoy,b quoth Sir 
Gervas. ‘One, two, three, and one yonder, and two others 
behind — six regiments of foot in all. Methinks I see the 
breastplates of horse over there, and some sign of ordnance 
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too. Fnith I Monmouth must liglit now, if he ever hopes 
to feel the gold rim upon his temples. The. whole of King 
»laines\s army hath closed upcm him.’ 

‘ We must g(*t ])aek to our comiiiiiiid, then/ I answered. 

‘ If 1 mistake not, 1 s(hj tin* llutter of our stajidards in the 
market-] >lac<‘.’ We s])urred our weary st(*eds forward, and 
made our way witJi our little party and the sii])])Ii(‘.s which 
wo had C()llee,t(Hl, until we found ourselves hack in our (piarters, 
wluin* we were, liaihul hy th(‘ lusty cheers of our hungry 
e,omra<h‘s. llefore noon the drove of bullocks had been 
changed into joints and steaks, while our green stulf and otlier 
vicituals had helj)ed to furnish the last dinner wliich many of 
our men were ever destined to cat. Major Hooker came in 
shortly after witli i\ good st-ore of provisions, but in no very 
gooil ease, for h(‘ had liad a skirmish with the dragoons, and 
had lost eight or ten of liis men. lie boro a complaint straight- 
way to the council (ionceruing the manner in which we had 
deserted him ; but great events wen* (‘.oming fast uiKm us now, 
and there was small time to inquire into ]>etty matt(*is of 
discipline. For myself, T freely confess, looking back on it, 
that as a soldier he was entirely in the right, and that from a 
sf-rict military point of view our conduct was not U) be excused. 
Ve.t 1 trust, my dears, even now, wlnm years have weighed nu\ 
down, that the scream of a woman in distress would })e a. signal 
which would draw nu* to her aid wbih*. these old limbs (ton Id 
lM*ar me. P'or tie duty which we owe to tin* w(*ak override's 
all other duti(\s and is superior to all circumstanct's, and 1 for 
one cannot see why tlu*. coat of the soldier should harden the 
heai t of the man. 


XXXT 

Of the Maid of the Marsh and the Bubble which 7'osc 
from the Bog 

All Bridgewater was in a ferment as we rode in, for King 
James’s forces were within four miles, on tlie Sedgemoor riain, 
and it was likely that they would push on at once and storm 
the town. Some rude works had been thrown uj) on the East- 
over side, behind which two brigades were drawn u]) in arms, 
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while the rest of the, army was hold in reserve in the inarlfeet- 
place and Castle Field. Towards aft(u*uooii, however, parties 
of our horse and ]>easants from the fen country came, in with 
the nows that tlicrci w'as no fear of an assault hein^^ attcmiptcd. 
Tlio Royal troops liad quartered themselves snugly in tlie little 
villages of the neighbourhood, and having levied contributions 
of cider and of beer from the farmers, they showed no sign of 
any wish to advance. 

The town was full of women, the wives, motluu’s, and sisters 
of our peasants, who had come in from far and near to see their 
loved ones once more. Fleet 8tre(‘,t or Ch(^aj)Kide ui)on a busy 
day are not more crowded than w^ere th('. narrow strecds and 
lanes of the Somersetshire town. Jack-bi)oted, bulf-coated 
troopers ; scarlet militiannui ; brown, sbun-facunl Taunton ians 
serge-clad jukemen; wild, ragged miners ; smoc^kf rocked yokels 
reckless, weather-biniuid seamen ; gaunt cragsiuen from tin 
northern coast — all pushed and jostled each oth(3r in a thick, 
many-coloured crowd. Everywhere among tlunu wore tin? 
country women, straw-bonneted and loud-tongu(‘(l, wee})ing, 
embracing, and exhorting, llent and tlnuci amid tlu^ moth*y 
dresses and gleam of arms movt^d the dark, sombre Jigure of n 
Puritan minister, with sweejung sad-coloured manthi and ]»ent- 
houso hat, scattering abroad short fiery ejaculations and stern 
pithy texts of the old fighting order, which warmed tln^ imm’s 
blood like liquor. Ever and anon a sharp, fierce shout would 
rise from the people, like the yel[» of a high-spirited houml 
which is straining at its leash and hot to he at the throfit of 
its enemy. 

Our regiment had been taken off duty whenever it was clear 
that Feversham did not m<ian to advance, and they were noAv 
busy upon the victu.als which our night-foray had furnished. 
It was a Sunday, fresh and warm, with a clear, unclouded sky, 
and a gentle breeze, sweet with the smack of th(3 country. All 
day tlie bells of the neighbouring villages rang out their alarm, 
pedaling their music, over the sunlit countryside. 'Phe uppm* 
windows and red-tih*d roofs of the houses were crowd(Ml with 
pale-faced women and children, who pijered out to (eastward, 
where the splotches of crimson upon the dun-coloured moor 
marked the jiosition of our enemies. 

At four o’clock Monmouth held a last council of war upon 
the square tower out of which sjirings the steeple of Bridge- 
water parish church, whence a good view can be obtained of all 
the country round. Since my ride to Beaufort I had always 
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bfeen honoured with a summons to attend, in spite of my 
humhh*, rank in the army. There were some thirty councillors 
in all, as many as the space would hold, soldiers and courtiers, 
Cavaliers and Puritans, all drawn tc^frether now by the bond 
of a common danger. Indeed, the near approach of a crisis 
in their fortunes had broken down much of the distinction of 
manner which had served to sej)arate them. The seertary had 
lost something of his austerity and become flushed and eager 
at the j)rospect of battle, while tlie giddy man of fa.shion was 
hushed into unwonted gravity as he considered the danger of 
his position. Their old feuds were forgotten as they gathered 
on the })arapot and gazed with set faces «t the thick columns 
of smoke which rose along the sky-line. 

King Monmouth stood among his chiefs, pale and haggard, 
with the dishevelled, unkempt look of a man whose distress of 
mind has made him forgetful of the care of his person. Tie 
held a pair of ivory glasses, and as ho raised them to his eyes 
his thin white hands shook and twitched until it was grievous 
to watch him. Ix)r(l Crey handed his own glasses to Saxon, 
who leaned his elljows upon the rough stone breastwork and 
stared long and earnestly at the enemy. 

‘They are the very men 1 have myself led,^ said Monmouth 
at last, in a low voice, as though uttering his thoughts aloud. 
*Cver yonder at the right 1 see Dumbarton's foot T know 
these men well. They will fight. Had we them with us all 
would he well.^ 

‘Nay, your Majesty,’ Lord Grey answered with spirit, ‘you 
do your brave followers an injustices. They, too, will fight to 
the last drop of their blood in your quarrel.’ 

‘ Look down at them ! ’ said Monmouth sadly, pointing at 
the swarming streets beneath us. ‘ Braver hearts never beat 
in English breasts, yet do but imirk h<nv they brabble and 
clamour like clowns on a Saturday night. Compare them 
with the stern, orderly array of the tniined battalions. Alas ! 
that I should have dragged these honest souls from their littl(‘ 
homes to fight so hopeless a battle ! ’ 

‘Hark at that!’ cried Wade. ‘They do not think it hope- 
less, nor do we.’ As he spoke a wild shout rose from the (b*nse 
crowd l>eneath, who were listening to a preacher who was hold- 
ing forth from a window. 

‘ It is worthy Doctor Ferguson,’ said 8ir Stephen Timewell, 
who had just come up. ‘ He is as one inspired, powerfully borne 
onwards in his discourse. Verily he is even as one of the 
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prophets of old. He has chasen for his text, “ The T^ord God 
of gods he knowf^th and Israel he shall know. If it be in 
rehelliou or if in transgression against the Lt)rd, save ns not 
this day.’’ ’ 

‘ Annoi, amen!’ cried se,veral of tlie Puritan soldiers d(*.vontly, 
\vhih‘ anotlier hoarse hurst of shouting from Ixdow, witli the 
clasliing 'of S(*y the- blades and the clatter of arms, showe.d how 
d(».eply the peoph*. were moved by the burning words of th(‘ 
fanatic. 

‘They do indc'ed seem to be hot for battles,’ said Monmouth, 
with a more; sprightly look. ‘It may be that one wlio lias 
commanded regular tf/oops, as I have done, is prone to lay too 
much weight u])oti the difference which discipline and training 
make. These brave lads seem high of heart. WTuit think you 
of the enemy’s disj)Ositions, Colonel Saxon ? ’ 

‘By my faith, I think very littl(‘. of them, your Majesty,’ 
Saxon answered bluntly. ‘I have seen iirmies diawn up in 
array in many different parts of the world .and under m.any 
comm.anders. I have likewise read the section wdnch ti’ciats of 
the matter in the “Do re militari ” of Petrinus Pxdlus, and in 
the works of a Fbuning of rejuite, yet I have neither seim nor 
heard anything which <5an commend the arrarigements wliich 
we see before us.’ 

‘How call you the hamlet on the left — that with the square 
ivy-clad church tower 'P asked Monmouth, turning U^ the 
Mayor of Bridgewater, a small, anxiouB-fac(Ml man, who wns 
evidently far from easy at the prominence which his o1ii(‘e had 
brought upon him. 

‘ Westonzoyland, your Honour — that is, your Grace — I mean, 
your Majesty,’ he staminereA ‘ The other, two miles fartb<*r 
off, is Middlezoy, and away to the hdt, just on the hir side' of 
the rhine, is Chedzoy.’ 

‘The rhine, sir! What do you mean?’ asked the King, 
starting vifilently, and turning sf> fiercely upon the timid 
burgher, th.'it he lost the little balanc.(* of wits whicJi was left 
to him. 

‘Why, the rhine, your Grace, your Majesty,’ he quavered. 
‘The rhine, which, as your Majesty’s Grace cannot but perceive, 
is what the country folk call the rliine.’ 

‘It is a name, your Majesty, for the deep and broad ditches 
which drain off the >v{iter fnm the great morass of Sedgemoor,’ 
said Sir Stephen Timcwell. 

Monmouth turned white to his very lips, and several of the 
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council cxcliaiigcd significant glances, recalling the strange 
prophetic jingle which I had been the means of bringing to 
the camp. The silence was liroken, however, by an old Crom- 
wellian Major named Hollis, who had been drawing ui)on paper 
the ]>osition of the villages in which the ejiemy was quarbnv.d. 

‘ If it please your Majesty, tluTe is soimything in their order 
which recalls to my mind that of the army of the Scots upon 
tlu^ occasioTi of the battle of J)unl)ar. Cromwell lay in J)unbar 
even as we lie in Ihidge. waiter. Tin* ground around, which W'as 
boggy and treacherous, W’as held by tht‘ liiiemy. There w-as* 
not a man in the army who would not own that, had old Leslie 
lu‘bl his position, wa*. shoid<l, as far as huitian w'isdom (a add see, 
have, had to betake us to our ships, h‘{ive our stores and 
ordnaiu'c, and so make the best of our way to ^'ewcastle. He 
niovi'-d, howi‘.ver, thriuigh the blessing »>f Lrovidtuu'e, in such 
a manmu' that a (piagmire intervened between his right wing 
and the. rest of his army, on which (h*onnv(*ll fell ujum that 
w'ing in the early daw’ii, and daslnul it to pieces, wu’tli such 
ell’ect that the whole army lied, and waj had the (*xecution of 
lluun to the very gates of Leith. Seven thousand Scots lost 
their lives, but not- nion^ than a hundred or so of the honest 
folk. A^ow', your ^lajt‘sty will see through your glass that a 
mile of bogland inhu'venes between these villages, and that the 
nearest one, (du;dz(>y, as I think they call it, might be aje 
proached without ourselves entering the morass. Ahwy sure 
1 am that 'were the Ijord-Ci*neral wdth us now he w'ould counsel 
us to vt.'uture some such attack.’ 

‘ It is a bold thing wdth raw })easants to attack old soldiers,’ 
(|Uoth Sir Stephen TimewelL ‘Yet if it is to be done, T kjiow 
w ell that there is not a man lM)rn within sound of the liells of 
St. Alary Alagdalene w'ho w'ill flinch from it.’ 

‘ You say wh} 11. Sir Stephen,’ said Alonmouth. ‘ .\t Dunbar 
Cromwell had veterans at his back, ami was of)post‘d to troops 
who had small exj)erience of war.’ 

‘Y(^t there is much good sense in what ATajor Hollis has 
said,’ remark<*d l^ord Grey. ‘ We must either fall on, or 1)0 
gradually girt round and starv(‘d out. That being so, why 
not take advantage at once of the chance 'which Fevcrsham’s 
ignorance or carelessness hath giAam us? To-morrow, if Church- 
hill can prcn^ail over his chief, 1 have little doubt that wa' shall 
find their camp rean*auged, and so have cause to regret (uir lost 
opportunity,’ 

‘Their horse lie at W'estonzoyiand,’ said Wade. ‘The sun 
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is so fierce now that wo can scarce see for its glare and the 
haze whicli rises up from the marshes. Yet a little while ago 
I could make out through my glasses the long lines of horses 
picketed on the moor beyond the village. Behind, in Middlezoy, 
are two thousand militia, while in Chodzoy, where our attack 
would fall, there are live regiments of regular foot.^ 

' ‘ If we could break those all would be well,’ cried Monmouth. 

‘ Wliat is your advice, Colonel Buyse ? ' 

‘My advice is ever the same,' the Cerman answered. ‘We 
are here to light, and the sooner W(; get to w^ork at it the better.' 

‘ And yours, Colonel Saxon ? Do you agree with the opinion 
of 3 ' our friend ? ' 

‘ 1 think wdth Major Hollis, your Majesty, that Feversham 
by his dispositions hath laid himself open to attack, and that 
we shnuld take advantiige of it fortJiwith. Yet, considering 
that trained men and a numerous horse have great advantage by 
<lay light, I should bo in favour of a caniisado or night onfall.' 

‘'fhe same thought wtis iii my miml,’ said (Jrey. ‘Our 
friends here, know <^very inch of the ground, and could guide 
us to Chodzoy us sundy in the darkness as in the day.' 

‘I have heal'd,' said Suxem, ‘ that much beer and cider, with 
wine and strong waters, have found their way into their camf). 
[f this be so we may give them a rouse while their heads are 
still buzzing with the licpior, when they shall scarce know 
whether it is ourselves or the blue devils which have come 
upon them.' 

A general chorus of a|»proval from the whole council 
showed that the ])ros))cct of at last coming to an engagement 
was welcome, after the weary marchings and delays of the 
last few weeks. 

‘ Has any cavalier anything to say against this plan ? ' asked 
the King. 

Wc all looked from one to tin; other, but though many 
faces were doubtful or desponding, none had a word to say 
against the night attack, for it was clear that our action in 
any case must Ije hazardous, and this had at least the merit of 
promising a better cliamte of success than any other. Yet, my 
dears, 1 dare say the boldest of us felt a sinking at the heart as 
we looked at our downcast, sad-faced leadei*, and asked ourselves 
whether this was a likely man to bring so desperate an enter- 
prise to a success. r) 

‘If all are agreed,' said he, ‘let our word be “ 8oho,”yand let 
us come upon them as soon after midnight as may he. What 
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vomains to T)o S(‘.ttle(l as to the order of battle may be loft for 
the ineaiitime. You will ^entbiiiien, return to your 

re^^umeiits, aiiJtyon will remember that be the u]>sh()t of this 
what it may, whether Monmouth be the crowned Kin^^ of Eng- 
land or a hunted fugitive, his luiart, while it can still beat, will 
ever bear in memory the brave friends who stood at his side in 
the hour of his trouble/ 

At this sinij)le and kindly speech a Ibish of devotion, 
mingh'd in my own case at least with a heart-whole ])ity for 
the poor, weak gentleman, swej)t ovtu* us. We pressed round 
him with our hands upon the hilts of our swords, swearing that 
we would stand by him, though all the* world stood between 
him and his rights. Even the rigitl and im}»assive Puritans 
were moved to a show of loyalty ; while tlu* e.ourtiers, i^arried 
away hy zeal, <lrew their rapiers and shouh'd until the crowd 
beneath caught tlu* enthusiasm, aJid the air was full of the 
cheering. Tlu? light returned to Moninoutlds eye ami the colour 
to his cheek as he listened to the clamour. For a moment at 
least lui looked like the King wliich he aspired to be. 

‘^ly thaidxs to ye., d<*ar friends and subjects,^ lit^ cried. 
‘'Ihe issue rests with the Almighty, hut what men can do will, 
1 know well, he done by you this night. If Monmouth cannot 
have? all England, six feet of her shall at least he his. Mean- 
while, to y<nir regiments, and may (lud defend th(‘- right P 

‘Maydod deftuid tlie I’ight !’ cried the council solemnly, 
and separated, hmving tlui King with (hH*y to make the liii.'d 
dispositions for the attack. 

‘ 'riiese. popinjays of the Court arc ready enough to wave 
their rajaers and shout when there, are four gt)od miles between 
tluiiu aiul the foe,* .said Saxon, as W(*. made onr way through the 
crowd. ‘ I fear that they will scarce, be as forward when there 
is a line of niusqiicteers to be fa<*cd, and a brigade of horse 
p(‘rhnps charging down u])on their flank. Put here comes 
friend Loekarby, with news Avritt<*n nptm bis face.’ 

‘I have a report to make. Colonel/ said Keuhen, liiuTying 
breathlessly up to us. ‘You may reiiicmlua* that 1 and my 
(iompany were place.d on guard this day at the eastern gales?’ 

Saxon nodded. 

‘lleing desirous of seeing all that 1 could of the enemy, I 
clambered up a lofty tre.(; wliieh stands just without the town. 
From this post, by the aitl of a glass, I was able to make out 
their linos and camp. Whilst I was gazing I ehanced to observe 
a man slinking along under cover of the birch-trees half-way 
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between their lines and the town. Watching him, 1 found 
that ho was indeed nioving in our direction. l^resently ho 
came so near tliat I was able to distinguish wln^) it was — for it 
was one wlioni 1 know — but instead of entering tlui town by 
iny gate lie walked round under cover t)f the peat cuttings, and 
so made his way doubtless to some other entranc(\ He is a 
man, however, who 1 liavo reason to believe has no true love 
for the cause, and it is iny belief that he hath lieen to the 
Uoyal eaiiip with news of our doings, and hath now come back 
for further information.’ 

‘ Aye ! ’ said Saxon, raising his eyelirows. ‘And what is 
the man’s nam<; ? ’ * 

‘His name is Derrick, <uie time chief apjmmtice to Masb'r 
Timewell at Taunton, and now an oflicer in the Taunton foot.’ 

‘What, the young springahl wlio liad his eye upon pretty 
Mistress Kuth ! Now, out on love, if it is to turn a true man 
into a traitor! lUit m(4hought lie was one »)f the elect V I 
liave heard him hold forth to the pikemcn. How comes it that 
one of his kidney should lend hedp to the I’relatist cause*.?’ 

‘Love again,’ (pioth 1. ‘This same love is a jiretty llowi*r 
wlien it grows unchecked, but a sorry weed if thwarted.’ 

‘ He hath an ill-feeling towards many in tin*, earn]),’ said 
Reiibcm, ‘and he would ruin the army to avenge himself (Ui 
them, as a rogue might sink a ship in the hope (d ilrowning 
one enemy. Sir Stephen liimself hath incurred his hatretl for 
reiusing to forc(i his daughter into accepting his suit. He has 
now returned into the. c*am}>, and ] hav(*, report(*d the mattcu* to 
you, that you may judge whether it would not be, W(‘.ll to send 
a file of pikemen aiul lay him by the heels lest he play tin*, spy 
once more.’ 

‘Perha])s it would be best so,’ Saxon answered, full of 
thought, ‘and yet no doubt the fellow would have sonu* tale 
prepared which would outwedgh our iiuire suspicions. Could 
we not take him in the very act ? ’ 

A thought slipped into my head. 1 had observed from tin*, 
tower that there was a single lonely cottage about a third of 
the way to the enemy’s cam]), standing l)y the road at a [)lace 
where there were marsh(*.s on either side. Any one journeying 
that way nuist ])ass it. If Derrick tried to carry our plans to 
Feversharn be might be cut oil’ at this point by a party placed 
to lie in wait for him. 

« ‘ Most excellent ! ’ Saxon exclaimed, when I had explained 
the project. ‘IMy learned Fleming himself could not have 
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devised m, better riisus })elli. Do ye, convey us nuiiiy files as ye 
?uay think fit to tliis ])oint, and I shall s(ie tliat Master ])(‘rrick 
is ]»riiiied up with some fresli news for iiiy Lord Feversham.’ 

‘ Nay, a body of troo])S man^hiu^f out would set ton^^ues 
wa^giii",’ said Keuben. ‘Why should not Micah and I j^o 
ourselves ? ’ 

‘'J'liat would indeed lie better.’ Sax(»n answer(‘d. ‘ lUiL ye 
must ])l(^d;^'(‘ your AV<»i‘ds, cone* what niay, to lx* back at sun- 
down, for your com[)anies must stand to arms an hour liefore 
the advance.’ 

We both gladly j;ave the desired promis(‘. ; and havinj^ learm^d 
for eertain that Di’rriek had indtaul ri'liirmW to the (uimj), Saxon 
und<*rb»ok t(» let drop in his juesenee some words as to thr‘. ]>lans 
for the iii,i;ht, while we set oil' at once for oui* post, (fur horses 
we left behind, and slippin^^ out through the eastern {^ate we 
made our way ovc-r bo^^ ^nd moor, (‘.oiieiiuiing cairselves as best 
we could, until we eaim^ out upiui the lojiely roadway, and found 
(nirselv(',s in front of the housii. 

It was a ])lain, whitewaslied, thatch»ro(»fed eotta;.;e, with a 
small board above tlu^ door, whercion was written a notice that 
tlie occupier S(.)hl milk and butter. No smokii reidced up from 
the chimney, and the shutters of the window W(U‘e closed, from 
which we .u«‘dhered that the folk who (nvmal it had fled away 
from their jxu'ihuis position, i )n either siile the marsh extended, 
ri^edy and shallow at ilie etlu^e, but dee)>er at a distance, with a 
brii^lit scum 'vliieb covered its treacherous surface. We 

knocked at the wi'ather-hlotched d(>or, hut I'eeeivin^, as Ave (ix- 
pecb'd, no rejily, I ]a‘csently put my shoulder against it and 
foree<l the staphs from its fastenings. 

Therii was but a single* chamber within, Avith a straight 
ladder in the corner, le;uli!ig through a square liole in the ceil- 
ing to the sleeping chamber under the iM’of. Three or four 
chairs and stools were scattereel oA^er the earthen floor, and at 
the side a deal table Avith the hroad hroAvn milk basins u])on it. 

( Jrecn hlotehes upon the. Avail and a sinking in of one side of the 
cottage shoAved the ellect of its dam]», niarsli-girt position. 

To our surprise it IkuI still one inmab* Avithin its Avails. In 
the centre of the room, facing the. dooi as Ave entered, stood a 
little bright, golden-hainxl i^aid, live or six years of ng(\ She 
Avas clad in a clean Avhite smo<*k, Avith trim leather belt and 
shining hiu'kle about her Avaist. Two ])liniip little legs with 
socks and leathern hoots ]>(H*p(Ml out from under the dress, 
stoutly planted with right foot in advance as one Avho was bent 
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upon lioldinjT lior j^rouiid. Her tiny head was thrown hack, 
and her large l)liie eyes were full of mingled wonder and 
^.defiance. As we entered the little witch flapj>ed her kerchi(‘f 
at us, and shooed as though we were two of the intrusive fowl 
whom she was wont to chevy out of the house. Reuben and I 
stood on tlie threshold, uncertain and awkwjird, like a pair of 
overgi’owii school lads, looking down at this faiiy (jueeii wliose 
* realms we had invaded, in two minds wliether to beat a retreat 
or to appease Ik# wratli by soft and coaxing words. 

‘(h) bvay!^ she cried, still waving her hands and shaking 
her kerchief. ‘ Go Vay ! Granny told me to tell any one that 
came to go Vay I ’ * 

‘But if they would not go away, little ^mistress,' awsked 
Reuben, ‘ what were you to do tlum V 

‘I was to drive them ’way,’ she answen^d, advancilig boldly 
against us with many flaps. ‘You bad man!’ she continued, 
Hashing out at me, ‘you have broken granny’s bolt.’ 

‘Nay, I’ll mend it again,’ I answered penitently, and (jateh- 
ing up a stone I soon fastened the injured sta]>l(\ ‘There, 
mistress, youi’ granddam will never tell the dilfereiice.’ 

‘ Ye must go ’way all the sanie,’^ sh(i persisted ; ‘ this is 
granny’s house, not yours.’ 

What were we to do with this resolute little daiiuj of the. 
marshes? That we should stay in the liouse was a crying n(*(Ml, 
for there was no other cover of sheltm* among the dreary bogs 
where we could iiide ourselves. Yet she was })ent uj)on drivijig 
us out with a decision and fearlessness which might have put 
JMonmouth to shaiiK;. 

‘You sell milk,’ said Reiil^en. ‘We are tired and thirsty, 
so we have come to have horn of it.’ 

‘Nay,’ she cried, breaking ijito Smiles, ‘will ye ])ay me just 
as the folk i)ay granny ? Oh, heart alive I but that will be hno ! ’ 
Sh(5 skipped up on to a stool and Idled a ])air of deep mugs 
fropi the basins upon the. table. ‘A ])eniiy, idease 1 ’ said she. 

It was strange to see the little wifi*, hiile the coin away in 
her smock, with pride and joy in lier innocent fac(^ at this rare 
stroke of business which she had done for her absent granny. 
Wc bore our milk away to the window, and having loosed the 
shutters we seated ourselves so ns to have, an outlook down the 
road. 

‘ For the Ix>rd’s sake, drink slow ! ’ whispered Reuben, under 
his breath. ‘ We must keep on swilling milk or she will want 
to turn us out ’ 
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‘ We have paid toll now,’ I answdired ; ‘ surely she will let 
us hide.’ 

‘ If you have done you must go Vay,’ said she firmly. 

‘Were ever two iiien-at-arms so tyrannised over by a little" 
dolly like this!’ said I, laughing. ‘Nay, little one, we sluxll 
(•oinpound with you by paying you this shilling, which will buy 
all your milk. \Ve can stay hero and drink it at our oase.’ 

‘Jinny, tlie cow, is just across the marsh,’ quoth she. ‘ Jtis 
iiigli milking fnne, and 1 shall fetch her round?if ye wish more.’ 

‘Now, (fod forbid!’ cried Reuben. ‘It will end in our 
having to buy the cow. Where is your granny, little maid?’ 

‘ Sh(i hath gone into the ttnvn,’ the. cliilj answered. ‘There 
arc bad nnni vKth rcnl coats and guns coming to steal 'and to 
light, lifi't granny will s(.)on make them go ’way. Granny has 
gone, to set it all right.’ 

‘ We are fighting against the men with the red coats, my 
chuck,’ said I; ‘we shall take care of your house with you, 
and let n%one steal anything.’ 

‘Nay, then ye may stay,’ quoth she, climbing up upon my 
knee, its grave as a s[)arrow ujion a bough. ‘ What a great boy 
you are ! ’ 

‘And vdiy not a man?’ 1 disked. 

‘Reciiiise you hav(*. n(» ]»eard upon your face. Why, granny 
hath more hair upon her c.hin than you. Resides, only boys 
tlrink milk, ^leii drink cidei*^^ 

‘Then if I am ji boy 1 shall be. your sweetheart,’ said I. 

‘ Niiy, iiahuMl !’ she cried, with a toss of her golden locks. 
‘1 liiive no mijid to wed for a while, but Giles JMartin of 
Gommatch is my sweetheart. What a ])retty shining tin 
smock you hiive, and wluit a great ^word ! Why should people 
havi*. tliese things to harm each other with when they are in 
truth Jill brothers?’ 

*‘ Why iire they all brothers, little mistress?’ jisked Reuben. 

‘Recause granny says that they are Jill the children of the 
great Rather,^ she juiswcaed. ‘ If they have all one father they 
iriust be. brothers, mustn’t they?’ 

‘Out of the mouths of babes and sucklings, Micah,’ quoth 
Reuben, shiring out of the window. 

‘You are a rare little mai^i flower,’ 1 said, as site clambered 
up to grasp at rny steel cap. ‘Is it not strange to think, Kcub(?n, 
that there should be. thousands of ('hristian men u]K)n either 
side of us, atliirst for each other’s lives, and here 1 between them 
is a blue-eyed cherub who lisps out the blessed philosophy- 
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which would «eiid us all to our homes with softened hearts 
and liale hodies ? * 

‘A day of this child w6uid sicken me for ever of soIdierinL,%^ 
Jleuheii answered. ‘The cavalier and the. hutcher h(*(*.oiue too 
near of kin, as 1 listtm to her.* 

‘I’erhaps both are equally needful,* said 1, sliruj^^f^in^ niy 
shoulders. ‘We have j)ut our hands to the plouj^h. J>ut 
mcthiiiks 1 see the man for wdioiii we wait coming di>wn undm* 
the shadow of yonder line of jmllanl willows.* 

‘It is h«^, sure enough,* cried Iteiibeu, peephig through the 
diam Olid- pane, d window. 

‘Then, little oti(‘, you must sit h(‘re,* said 1, raising her up 
from my knee and J3lacing her on a chair in a conuu'. ‘ You 
must be a brave lass and sit still, wha.tevm' may chance. Will 
you do so ? * 

She ])ursed up her rosy lips and nodd(‘d her head. 

‘He comes on apace, Micah,’ (pioth my comrade, who was 
still standing by the casement. ‘ Js liti not like somii treacherous 
fox or other beast of jirey % * 

There was indeed soiindhing in his hum, black-cdothod ligurci 
and swift furtive movements which was like, some c.ruel and 
cunning animal, lie stoh'. along undt'r sliadow th(‘, stnntc^d 
trees and withies, with bent body and gliding gait, ‘so that from 
Ilridgewatcu* it would be no easy matter for tin* most keen- 
sighted to se.e him. Indeed, he was so far from the town that 
he might safidy have come out from his concealment and struck' 
a, cross thci moor, but the dee[) iinirass on either side jiriiveiited 
him from leaving the road until he had jiassed the c.ottagi*.. 

As In*, came abreast of our ambush wc* both s])raiig out 
from th(i o])on door and barred his way. 1 have heard tin*. 
Independent minister at Emsworth give an a(u*,ount of Satan*s 
a})p(*arain;e, but if the wortliy man had been with us that .day, 
he, need not have drawn ujion his fancy. Tin*. man*s dark face 
whitened into a sickly and mottled pallor, while he drew back 
with a long shar)> intaking of the breath and a venomous Hash 
from Ins black eyes, glancing swiftly from right to left for 
some means of esca])e. For an instant his hand shot towards 
his sword-hilt, but his reason told him that he could scarce 
expect to fight his way past us.* Then he glanced round, hnt 
any retreat would lea<l him back to the mon whom he liad 
betrayed. 8o he stood sulhm and stolid, with heavy, downcast 
face and shifting, restless eye, the very typo sind symbol of 
treachery. 
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^ Wfi have waited some time for you, Master John l)(^rrick,’ 
said I. ‘You must now return with us to the town.’ 

‘On what grounds do you arrest maV he asked, in hoarse, 
broken tones. ‘Wlierci is your w^arranty ? Who hath given 
you a eomniission to molest travellers upon the King’s higli- 
way ? ’ 

‘I have iiiy Colonels e.ommission/ I answered shortly. 

‘ Von }iav<i been once, already to heversham’s i!anip this 
morning.’ 

‘It is a lie,’ Ik? snarled fiercely. ‘I do lait bike a stroll to 
enjoy the air.’ 

‘It is the truth,’ said Keuben. ‘I mw you niyscdf on 
your return. Let us see that paper which peeps from your 
doublet.’ 

‘W(‘ all know why you should set this trap for me,’ 
l.)erri(tk (‘.ried bitterly. ‘You liave set evil reports afloat 
against un;, Test 1 stand in your light with the Mayor’s 
ila lighter. What an', you that you should dare to raise your 
(‘y(is to h(‘r? A more vagrant and masterless man, coming 
none know whi'iiet*. Why should you aspiri' to ])luck tin* 
llowrn’ which has grown up amongst us? What had you to 
do with her or with us ? Answer me 1 ’ 

‘It is not a matter which 1 shall discuss, save at a mon? 
fitting time and place,’ Keuben answered quietly. ‘Do you 
giv<'- ('V(‘r yolir sword and come back with us. For iny part, I 
[)romise to do what I can to save your life. Should we win 
this night, your [loor elVorts can do litth'. to harm us. Shouhl 
wo lose, thiire, may lie few of us left to harm.’ 

. ‘ I thank you for your kindly })rotection,’ he replied, in the 

same white, cold, bitter manner, ludnickling his sword as ho 
s])oke, and walking .slowly u]) to luy conquinion.* ‘You can 
take this as a gift to Mi.stress Ruth,’ he .said, pre.senting tlu‘ 
weapon in his left hand, ‘and thi.sl’ he added, })lucking a 
knife from, his belt and burying it in my poor friend's .side. 

It was done in an instant — .so suddenly that 1 had neither 
tiim* to spring bet ween, nor to grasp his intention before the 
woundiMl man .sank gasping on the ground, and the knif(‘ 
tinkled u]K)n tlie ])athway at my feet. The villain set uj» a 
shrill cry of triumph, and bounding back in time to avoid the 
savag(‘- sword thrust which 1 made at him, be turned and fled 
down the road at tbi^ toj) of hi.s sjieed. lit* was a far lighter 
man than I, and more scantily clad, yi^t I had, from my long 
wind and length of limb, been the best runner of my district, 
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and he soon learned by the sound of my foot that he had no 
chance of shaking me off.. Twice ho doubled as a hare does 
when the hound is upon liim, and twice my swoi’d passed within 
a. foot of liim, for in very truth I had no more thought of 
mercy than if ho had been a poisonous snake who had fastened 
his fangs into my friend before my eyes. J nev(ir dreamed 
of giving nor ilid he of claiming it. At last, hearing my steps 
close u[>on him and my breathing at his very shoul(l4n‘, he 
sprang wildly through the reeds ami dashed into the treacherous 
morass. Ankle -deep, knee-decj<, thigh-de<5p, waist-dee j), we 
struggled and staggered, I still gaining upon him, until 1 
was within arm's-relich of him, and had whirled up my sword 
to strike. It had been ordained, however, my dciar cliildren, 
that Ik'. should die not the death of a man, but that of the 
reptile which he was, for even as I closcui upon him he sank 
of a sudden with a gurgling souml, and the green rnarsli scum 
met above his heath No rip])le was tluiro and no splash to 
mark the s^^ot. It was sudden and silent, as thtnigh soui(‘. 
strange monstef of the marshes liatl seized liim and dragged 
him (town into the depths. As I stood with upraised sword 
still gazing upon the spot, one single great bubblt*. rose and 
burst upon tlie surface, and then all was still ontje more, and 
the dreary fens lay stretclujd before me, the vewy home of 
death and of de.solation. I know not whether ht^liad iudectl 
come upon some sudden pit which had engulft‘d liim, or 
whether in his desjiair he had cast himstdf down of set pin*' 
pose. I do but know that there in the gr<‘at Sedgeinoor 
morass are buried tlic, bones of the tniitor and llu' spy. 

I made my way as best I could tbrougli the oozy clinging 
tnud to the margin, and hastened back to where Keubcui was 
lying. Benrling over him I found tliat tlie knife had jiierced 
through the side leatluir which coniUicUid his back and front 
plates, and that the blood was not only ]>ouring out of the 
wound, but was trie.kling from the, corner of liis month. 
With trembling fingers 1 undid the straps and buckles, 
loosened the armour, and jiressed my kerchief to his side t«^ 
staunch tlie flow. 

‘ I trust that you have not slahi liim, Micali,^ he said of a 
sudden, opening Ins eyes. 

‘ A higher jjower than ours has judged him, Reuben,’ I 
answered. 

‘Poor devil! Ho has had much to embiit>cr him,’ he 
murmured, and straightway fainted again. As I knelt over 
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him, marking the lad’s white face*, and laboured breathing, and 
bethought me of his simjde, kindly mi^ure and of the allection 
which J had done so little to deserve, T am not ashamed to 
say, my dears, albeit I am a man somewhat lurnkward in my 
emotions, that my tears wore mingled with his blood. 

As it chanced, Decimus Saxon had found time to ascend the 
church tower for the ])nr]x)se of watching us through his glass 
and seeing how we fared. Noting that there was something 
amiss, he had hurried down for a skilled chirurgeon, whom he 
brought out to us und(3r an (iscort of s< ythesmen. I was still 
kneeling by my senseless friend, doing what an ignorant man 
might h) avssist. him, when the i)avty arrived and hel})ed me to 
bear ^im into th(3 cc^ttage*, out of the glare of the sun. The 
minutes were as liours while the man of physic with a grave 
face examined and j)robed the wound. 

‘ It will scarce prove fahd,’ he said at last, and 1 could have 
embraced him for the words. ‘The blade has glanced on a 
rib, though the lung is slightly torn. We shall bear him l>||,ck 
with us to the town.’ 

‘ You hear what he says,’ said Saxon kindly. ‘11(3 is a man 
whose opinion is of weight — 

“ A skilful leach is better far. 

'J’han half a hundred men of war.” 

Cheer up, nian I You are as white as though it W(W(3 your 
blood and not his which ivas drained away. Where is Derrick 'il ’ 

‘ 1 Irowned in the marshes,’ 1 ansvviux^d. 

‘ ’Tis well ! It will save ns six feet of "(kmI hmup. ]>ut 
our position here is somewhat exj)os(*d, since th(‘ Ih*yal Horse 
rtiight make a dash at u.s. Who is this little maid who sits m 
white and still in the corner.’ 

‘Tis tli(3 guardian of the house. Her granny has left her 
here.’ 

‘You had bettor come with us. There may be rough work 
here ere all is over.’ 

‘ Nay, I must wait for granny,’ she answered, wiy;i the tears 
running down her cliceks. 

‘ But how if I take you to granny, little one,’ said I. ‘ AVe 
cannot leave you lioi'c?.’ I held out my arms, and the child 
sprang into theiii and nestled up against my bosom, sobbing as 
though her heart would break. ‘ Take me away,’ she cried ; 
‘ I’se frightened.’ 

I soothed the little trembling thing as best i might, and 
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bore her off with me upon my sliouhler. Tlie scythesmen had 
]>assed the liamiles of tl^ir lon^ weapons tliroiigli tlie sleev(;s 
of their jerkiiivS in sueli a way as to forjii a couch or litter, U]u>n 
which poor K-oiibeii was laid. A sliglit dasli r>f colour had 
come back to his cliet^ks in answer to some conlial ;^ivon him 
by tlie chirurf^(‘<)n, and he uodd(‘d and smiled at Saxon. Tlius, 
|)acin^^ slowly, wa returned U* hhid^ewator, wImmi* H(*ub(‘n was 
carried to our quarters, and I bore the little maiil of tlie marshes 
to kind townsfolk, who ]>romiscd to restore her to her honu' 
when the troubles were over. 


XXXII 

O/ the Onfall at Sedgemoor 

TIowrveb pressiiii^f our own private griefs and needs, wo had 
little time jiow b) dwell ujion IIhuii, for tlu^ rnonHUit was at 
hand which was to ilecide for tlu^ time not only our (.)wn fatc's, 
but that of the Vrotestant cause in England. isb)ne of us nuule. 
light of the danger. Nothing l(*.ss than a mira<d(? could ])r(‘.serv(^ 
ns from d(*fe,ut, and most of us were of opinion that tln^ days 
of the inirachis were past. Others, h(ovev(U’, thought otlnn’wise. 
1 believe that many of our Puritans, had they seim the heavens 
o]»en that night, and the arini(*s of the Herajihim and the 
Cherubim descending to our aid, would have lookcsl ujion it as 
by no means a wonderful or unexpected occurrence. 

The whole, town was loud with the ]>reaching. Every troop 
or conijiany ha<l its own chosen orator, and sometimes inorii 
than one, who hold fortli and ex]Mnind(M.l. From barnds, from 
waggons, from \vindows, and evmi from housetojKs, they addr(‘ssed 
the crowds beneath ; nor was their elo(|uence in vain. Hoarse, 
fierce shouts rose up fi’oin the stre(*,ts, with broken ]»rayers and 
ejacailatio^^. Men wove drunk with udigion as with wim*. 
Their faces were flushed, thidr speech thi(;k, their gestures wild. 
Sir Stejdien and Saxon smiled at each other as they watchetl 
them, for they knew, as old soldiers, that of all causes whi(di 
make a man valiant in deed and careless of life, this religious 
fit is the strongest and tin*, most enduring. 

In the evening T found time to look in upon my wounded 
friend, and found liiia pro])pcd up with cushions upon liis 
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> couch, breathing with some pain, })ut as bright and niorry as 
ever. Our prisoner, Major Ogilvy, who had conceived a warm 
affection for us, sat by his side and read aloud to him out of 
an old book of plays. 

‘ This wound hath come at an evil moment,* said Reuben 
impatiently. ‘Is it not too much that a little prick like this 
should send ray men captainless into ])attle, after all our march- 
ing and drilling ? I have been present at the graci*, and am cut 
off from the dinner.’ 

‘Your company hath been joimsd to mine,’ I answered, 
‘ though, indeed, the honest fellows fire cast down at not having 
theii* <nvn caj)tain. Has the physician been to see you ?’ 

‘ ]le has left even now,’ said Major Ogilvy. ‘ He ])ronounces 
our fri(ra<l to ])e doing right well, but hath warned me against 
allowing him to bilk.’ 

‘ Hark to that, lad ! ’ said I, shaking my finger at him. ‘ If 
I hcjir Ji word from you 1 go. You w’ill escape a njiigh waking 
this night. Major. AVhat think you of our chance 

‘ 1 have thought little of your chance from the first,’ he 
replied frankly. ‘ Monmouth is like a ruined ganujster, who 
is now jmttihg his last piece upon the l)oard. He <!annot win 
much, and he may lose all,’ 

‘ Nay, that is a hard saying,’ said I . ‘ A success might set 
the whole of the ^Midlands in arms.’ 

‘Kngland is not ripe for it,’ thf^ Major answered, with a 
sliake of his head. ‘It is true that it has no fancy either for 
Papistry or for a Papist King, but we know' that it is but a 
j)assing evil, .since the next in succession, the Prince Orange, 
is a Protestfuit. WJiy, then, .should w'e risk so many evils to 
}>ring that about which liAe and ])atienee must, })erforce, 
accom])lish between them ? Resides, the nmn W’honi ye support 
lias .slic^y^n that he is unworthy of conliden(*e. 3>id he not in 
his declaration promise b) leave the. choic.i*. of monarch to the 
Commons'? And yet, in le.ss than a w'ei*k, he ])roclaimed him- 
self at Taunton Market Cro.«s ! Who could believe one wdio 
has^so little regard for truth 1 ’ 

‘Treason, Major, rank treason,’ I answered, laughing. ‘Yet 
if we could order a leader as om^ does a coat W'e might, })erchance, 
have chosen oni^ of a strongm* texture. Wo are in arms not for 
him, but for the old liberties and rights of Englishmen. Have 
you seen Sir (xcrvas ? ’ 

Major Ogilvy, and oven Keulion, burst out laughing. ‘ You 
will find liim in the room above,’ stiid our prisoner. ‘ Never 
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did a famous toast prepare herself for a court ])all as he is 
})reparing for his battle. If the Kiiijj;*s troops take him thcjy 
will assuredly think that they have the Duke. Me liath been 
ill here to consult us as to his patches, lioseu, .'ind I know not 
what beside. You had best go up to liim.^ 

‘Adieu, then, Reuben !’ I said, gras[ang liis hand in mine. 

‘Adieu, IMieali ! <hxl shield you from harm,’ said Ik*. 

‘Can 1 speak to you aside, iNIaJor?’ I whisperid. ‘1 think/ 
1 went on, as he followed me into the passagi*., ‘ that you will 
not say that your captivity hath b(^en made very harsh for you. 
May I ask, therefore, that you Avill keiip an (*.ye upon my fri(*nd 
should we be indeed uofeaUul this night? doubt if Re^'er- 
sham gains the upper hand there will be bloody work. Tin* 
halo can look after themselves, but he is helphiss, and will 
need a friend.’ 

The Major pressed my hand. "' I swear to God,* he said, 
‘ that no harm sliall befall him.’ 

* You have taken a load from my lu'art,’ I answ(‘red ; ‘ I 
know that 1 leave jiim in safety. I can now ride to battle with 
an easy mind.’ With a friendly smih* the .soldier r(;turned to 
tlui sick-room, whilst 1 ascended the stair and enteri*d the 
(piarters of Sir Gervas Jerome. 

He was standing before a tabled which was iitten*(l all ()V(*r 
with ])ots, brushes, boxes, and a score of the. lik(^ trilhfs, which 
he had either bought or borrowed for the (X'casion. A large 
hand-mirror was lialanced against the wall, with rushlights on 
either side of it. In front of this, with a most solemn and 
serious expression upon his pale, handsonui face*, the r>arom‘t 
was arranging and re-arranging a whiU^ berdash cravat. II is 
riding- boots W(*re brightly polislicd, and tln^ broken seam 
rei^aired. His sword-sheath, breastplati*, and trappings wen* 
clear and bright. He wore his gayest and new(‘st suit, ami 
above all he ha<l donned a most noble and impressive full- 
bottomed p(wiwfg, which droope.d down to his shoulders, as 
white as powder could make it. From his dainty riding-hat 
to his shining s})ur there was no speck or stain upon him — a 
sad set-off to my own stab*, jdastered as 1 wfis with a thick 
crust of the Sedgemoor mud, .and disonler(*.d from having rid<h*n 
and worked for two days without n\st or repose). 

‘ Split me, but you have come in good time ! ’ he cxclaim(‘d, 
as I entered. ‘ I have even now sent down for a flask of 
CJinary. Ah, and here it comes ! ’ as a maid from the inn 
tripped upstairs with the bottle and glasses. ‘ Here is a gold 
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]Muce, my pretty dear, the v(;ry last tliat I liave in tli(‘ whole 
world. It is the only survivor of a goodly family. Tay mine 
host for the wim^, little one, and keej) tlie ehan^a*. for tl)y.self, 
to buy rihhons for tin*, next holiday. ^h)W, curse me if i can 
get this cravat to lit unwriiikled ! ' 

‘There is nought amiss with it,’ I answered, ‘How can 
such trifles occupy you at siicli a time?’ 

‘Trifl(*s!’ h(i cried angrily. ‘ TritUis ! Well, tliere, it 
boots not to argue with ytai. Your bucolic mind would never 
rise to the sid>Ll(‘ impoif. which may lie in such matters — the 
ri'st of mind whicli it is t(> Jia.V(‘ Iheiii right, and the ])laguey un- 
easiness when aught is wnnig. It comes, •doubtless, from train- 
ing, and it may be that I have it more than others of my class. 
1 f(‘el as a cat wIjo would lick all day to takt* tin* least sj)eck 
from her fur. Js not the juitch over the eyebrow ha]»[)ily chosen ? 
Nay, yoti cannot even oiler an opinion; 1 would as somi ask 
friend Marot, tin*, knight of tln^ ])ist(d. Fill up your glass!’ 

‘ Your company awaits you by the church,’ 1 remarked ; ‘ I 
saw them as L passed.’ 

‘ How hjokod they V he asked. ‘ AVer<5 they poM’dered and 
clean ? * ’ 

‘ Nay, 1 had little husure to o]>serv(^ 1 saw that they were, 
cutting thear mabhes and arranging their priming.’ 

‘1 would that they had all snai)hanc(*s,’ In* answennl, 
s])rinkling himself with scented wai.er ; ‘the matchlocks are 
slow ami eumbersonni. Have you had wine enough'/’ 

‘1 will take no more,’ 1 answered. 

‘ Then inayhaj) the Maj<*r may eare to tiiiish it. It is not 
often 1 ask help with a bottle, but 1 Avould keej» my head cool 
this Jiight. Let us go down and see to our mem’ 

Tt was ten o’eloeh when we descended into the. strecit. The. 
hubbub of tlie ])reaehers and the shouting of the ])»M)})le had 
di(‘(l aw.'iy, foi* the regiments had fallen into their ])laces, and 
stood silent and stern, with the faint light from the lamps and 
windows ]dayiiig over tlieir dark serried ranks. A cool, clear 
moon shone down upon us from amidst Ih'ecy clouds, whicli 
•drifted ever and anon acniss her face. Away in the north 
tremulous rays of light llickm*ed up iub^ tlu* heavens, coming 
ami going like long, (juivering fingers. They were the muiliern 
lights, a sight rar(*ly seen in the southland <*.(mnties. It is little 
wonder that, e.oming at such a. time, the fanatics slumld have 
pointed to them as signals frt»m anothe*r world, and should 
have compared them to that pillar of lire which guided Israel 
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through the dangers of the desert. The footpaths and the 
windows were crowded* with women and children, who broke 
into shrill cries of fear or of wonder as the strange light waxed 
and waned. 

‘ It is half after ten by St. Mary’s clock,’ said Saxon, as we 
rode 11 }) to the regiiiu^nt. ‘ Have we nothing to give the men 1 ’ 

‘ Tlierc is a hogshead of Zoyland cider in the yatd of yonder 
inn,’ sfiid Sir Oervas. * Hero, Dawson, do you take, those gold 
sleeve links and give them to mine host in exchange. Broach 
the barrel, and let each man have his horn full. Sink me, if 
they shall fight with nought but cold water in them.’ 

* They will feel t^ie need of it ere morning,’ said Saxon, as 
a score of pikemen hastened oil* to the inn. ‘ The marsli air is 
chilling to the blood.’ 

‘ I feel cold already, and Covenant is stamping with it,’ said 
1. ‘Might w’e not, if we have tim^upon our hands, canter our 
horses down the line ? ’ 

‘ Of a surety,’ Saxon answered gladly, ‘ we coidd not do 
better ; ’ so shaking our bridles we rode ofl’, our horses’ hoofs 
striking fire from the llint-paved streets as wo ptissed. 

Behind tlie horse, in a long line which stretebed from the 
Eastovor gate, across the bridge, along the High Street, up the 
Cornhill, and so i)ast tin; church to the- Pig Cross, stood our 
foot, silent and grim, sav(5 when some woman’s voice from the 
windows cjidlod forth a deep, short answer from the ranks. 
The fitful light gleamed on 'scyth(5S-blade or giind)arrel, and 
showed up the lines of rugged, hard set faces, sonui of mere 
children with never a hair upon their checks, (Others of ol(k 
men whose grey beards swai})t down to their cross belts, but all 
bearing the same stamp (jf a dogged courage and a fierce self- 
contained resolution. Here were still the, fisher folk of the 
south. Here, too, wore the ficrcti men from the Mendips, the 
wild liunters from Porlock y.uuy and Minehead, the poachers 
of Exmoor, the shaggy marsliinen of Axbridge, the mountain 
men from the (^Juautocks, the. serges- and wool- workers of Devon- 
shire, the graziers of Bam]>ton, the red-coats from the Militia, 
the stout burghers of Taunton, and then, UvS the very bofte and 
sinew of all, the brave sniockfrocked peasants of tlie plains, 
who had turned uj) tlieir jackets to the elbow, and exposed their 
brown and corded arms, as was their wont when good work 
had to be done. As I speak to you, dear children, fifty years 
rolls by like a mist in the morning, and I am riding once more 
down the winding street, and see again the serried ranks of 
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my gallant companiona Brave hearts ! Tlaey showed to all 
time 1 j4)w little training it takes to turn an Englishman into a 
soldier, and what manner of men are hred in those ([uiet, peace- 
ful hamlets which dot the sunny slo]>es of the Somerset and 
Devoii downs. If eVer it should he that England should be 
struck upon her knees, if those who fight her battles should 
have desertt‘d her, and she should find herself unarmed in the 
prosencH*. of her enemy, let her take heart and remember that 
every village in the realm is a barrack, and that her real stand- 
ing army is the hardy (iourage and simple virtue which stand 
ever in the breast of the liumblest of lier [)easants. 

As we rode down the long line a buze of greeting and wel- 
come rose now and again from* the ranks as they recognised 
through the. gloom Saxon’s itdl, gaunt figure. The clock was 

* on the stitike of el(‘ven «us we returned to oiir own men, and 
at that very moment King Monmoutli rode out from the inn 
where he wiis quartered, and trotted with his staff down the 
High Street. All cheering htid been forbiilden, but waving 
c*Hps and brandished Jirms spoke the ardour of his devoU4 
followers. No bugle was to sound the march, but as each 
received the word the (.me in its rear folloM'od its movements. 
The clatter and shufllo of hundreds of moving feet came nearer 
and nearer, until the Frume men in front of us began to march, 
and we found oiirscdves fairly started upon the last journey 
winch many of us were, ev(U‘ to take in tliis world. 

Our roiul lay across the Farvet, through Kastovev, and so 
along the winding track past the s])ot wliere Derrick met his 
fate, and the lonely cottage of the little maid. At the other 
side of this the road becomes a mere pathway over the plain. 
A dense haze lay over the moor, gathering thickly in the 
hollows, and veiling both the town which we had left and the 
villages which we were, apju-oaeliing. Now and agaiji it would 
lift for a few mojiients, and then 1 could see in the moonlight 
the long black writhing line of the army, with the shimmer of 
steel })laymg over it, and the ru(h» white standards flaj>ping in 
tlu^ night breeze. Far on the right a great fire, was blazing — 

* some farmhouse, doubtless, which the Taiigiers devils had made 
s])oil of. Very slow our march was, and very careful, for the 
plain was, as Sir Stephen Timewcll had hdd \is, cut across 
by great ditches or rhines, which could not he passed save at 
some few places. These dihdies were cut for the purpose of 
draining tin? marshes, and were many feet deep of water and 
of mud, G(o that even the horse coiild^not cross them. The 
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bridges were narrow, and some time passed before the a* 
could get over. At last, however, the two main ogies, 
Bla(‘.k Ditch and the I^ngmoor Kliine, were safely tray 
and a lialt was called while the foot was formed in line,. i 
we had reason to believe that iio other 'force lay between! 
Royal camj) and ourselves. 8o far our c*nterprise had suceet,*^ 
admirably. We were within half a mile of th(‘ c.amp witho 
mistake or accident, and Jione of the eneany’s scouts liad show, 
sign of their presence. Cle.arly they.ludd us in such contempt 
that it had never occurred to them that we might oj)eii tlie 
attack. Jf ever a general deserved a l)eating it was Fevershai i 
that night. As lui drew u]> upon the, moor the clock of ( ‘ ’ 

zoy struck one. ^ • 

Ms it not gloricms?^ whispered Sir (hwvas, jis we reiii' 
uj)on tlie further side of the Langmoor Rhine. ‘What is ^ 
on earth to compare with tlie excitement of this ? ^ 

^You speak as though it were a cocking-match or a 1 ull 
baiting,’ I answered, with som(5 little coldness. ‘ It is a solem. 
and a sad occasion. AYin who will, English blood im’st soak- 
tlie soil of England this night.’ 

‘The monj room for those who are hdt,’ saivl li iightl;; 
‘Mark over yonder the glow of their (’am]»-lires amidst tl. 
fog. What was it that your seaman friend did reconiUiem 
Get the weather-gauge, of them and hoard — eh? IT- y 
told that to the Colonel?’ 

‘ Nay, this is no time for quips and cranks,’ T answer ; 
gravely ; ‘ the chances are that few of us will se^* 

morrow’s sun rise.’ 

‘I have no great curiosity to s(;e it,’ he remarked, will 
laugh. ‘It will be •much as yesteiMlay’s. Zounds! thougl 
have never risen to see one in my life, 1 liave looked on iiia 
a hundred ere I went to bed.’ 

‘I have told friend Keuhen such few things as 1 shoi 
desire to he done in case I sliould fall,’ said I. ‘ It has eai 
my mind much to know that I leave behind some word 
farewell, and little reincmhrance to all whom 1 have knoA 
Is there no service of the sort which 1 can do for you?’ 

‘Hum!’ said he, musing. ‘If I go^ under, you can b 11 
Araniinta — nay, let tlie poor wench alone I M by should E 
send her messages which may plague her ! Lihould you hv, 
town, little T<jiiiiny Chichester would be glad to hear o'* 
fun which we have had in 8omerso,t. You will find hht^ 
the Coca Tree every ^ay of 4he week between two and f<?ui 
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th# fock. There is Mother l>utterworth, too, whom I might 
eo’ end .to your notice. She was the queen of wet-nurses, 

. 1 cruel time hath dried up h<u* business, and she hath 
» )f some little nursing herself.’ 
f I live and you should fall, I shall do what may he done 
foi » er,’ said I. * Have you aught else to say ? ’ 

* Only that Hacker of 1 ’aid’s Yard is the best for vests,’ he 
.swered. Mt is a small piece of knowledge, yet like most 
ther knowledge it hath beqn bouglit and ])aid for. (.)ne other 
./Ui ig ! 1 have a trinket or two left which might serve as a 

gi"l for the jiretty Puritan maid, should our friend lead her to 
tar.; Od’s my life, but she will make him read souk* 
books ! How now, Colonel^ wljy are we stuck out on 
•or like a row of herons among tlnf sedg(?B ? ’ 
h(iy are ordering the line for the attack,’ said Saxon, 
iiad ridden up during our conversation. ‘ Donnerblitz ! 
'*ni( ever saw a canij) so exposed to an onfall? Oh for twelve 
iiulred good horse — for an hour of Wessenburg’s Pan d ours ! 
'^^■uld .1 not trample them down until their camp was likc‘ a 
. 1 of )ung corn after a hail-storm I ’ 

‘ May aot our horse advance ? ’ I asked. 

The old soldier gave a decq) snort of disdain. ‘ If this fight 
to w<.)n it must be by our foot,’ said he ; ‘ what can we 
;e . from such cavalry? Keep your men well in hand, 
wo maj have to bear the brunt of the King’s dragoons. A 
*k attack would fall upon us, for we ar(3 in the post of 
ur.’ 

. *ere. 'are troops to the right of us,’ I answered, peering 
)Ugh the darkness. 

‘ Aye 1 the Taunton burghers and the Frome peasants. Our“ 
gado covers the light flank. Kext us are tlic* Meiidip miners, 
could I wish for better comrades, if tluu’r zciid do not out- 
their discretion. They are on their knees in the mud at 
moment.’ 

‘They, will fight none the worse for that,’ I remarked; 
it surely the troojis tire ailvtincing ! ’ 

‘Aye, aye !’ cried Saxon joyously, ])lucking out his sword, 
a’Vd tying his liandk^chief round the handle to strengthen his 
p ' p, ‘ The hou»* has come I Forwards ! ’ 

Very slowly and silently we cr^pt on through the dense fog, 
bet splashing and slipping 111 the sodden soil. With all 
' c^ire which we could take, the advance of so great a number 
could not he conducted without a^deep aoi^orous sound 
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from the thousands of marching foot. Ahead of us were 
splotches of ru(My light twinkling through the fog which 
marked the Royal watch-fires. Immodiaiely in front in a 
dense colinmi our own horse moved forwanls. Of a sudden 
out of the darkness therci came a sharp cluilhuige and a shout, 
with the discharge of a cuxrbine and the sound of gallojiing 
lioofs. Away down the line we lujard a ri]>])l(; of shots. I’he 
first line of out])osts liad hcien rearhed. At thf*, alarm our 
liorse charged forward with a huzza, and we follow(‘d tlicni as 
fast as our men could run. We had (u-ossed two or three 
huudnid yards of moor, and coultl hear the blowing of the 
Royal bugles (piite close to us, when our liorsc came to a 
sudden halt, and our whole advance was at a standstill. 

‘ Sancta Maria ! ’ cried Saxon, dashing forward with the 
rest of us to find out the cause of the delay. ' We must on at 
any cost ! A halt now will ruin our camisado.' 

‘Forwards, forwards!' cried Sir Gervas and 1, waving our 
swords. 

‘It is no use, gentlemen,' cried a cornet of horse, wringing 
his hands; ‘we are undone and bctrayiul There is a broad 
ditch without a ford in front of us, full twenty fetit across ! ' 

‘Give me room for my hors('., ami I shall show ye the w.ay 
across!' cried tln^ Baronet, backing his steed. ‘Now, lads, 
who’s for a jumj) % ’ 

‘ Nay, sir, for God's sak(5 ! ' said a trooper, laying Ins liand 
upon his ])ridle, ‘Sergeant Sexton hath sprung in ev(m now, 
and horse and man have gone to the. bottom 1 ' 

‘ Let UvS see it, then ! ' cried Saxon, pushing his way through 
the crowd of horsemen. We followed close at his hc*els, until 
we found ourselves on the bordci-s of the vast trench which 
impeded our advance. 

To this day 1 have never been able to make up my mind 
wheth(?r it was by chance or by treachery (ni tlie part of our 
guides that this fosse was overlooked until we stumbled upon 
it in the dark. There are some who say that the Bussex Rhine, 
•as it is (jailed, is not either deep or luoad, and was, therefore^, 
unmentioned by the moorsmen, but that the recent constant 
rains had swollen it to an extemt nex^er before known. Others 
say that the guides had Ixhui deceived hy the fog, and taken a 
wrong course, whereas, had we followed another track, we might 
have been a})le to come upon tlio camp without crossing the 
ditch. However that may he, it is certain that we found it 
stretching ip front of us, broad, black, and forbidding, full 
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twonty feet from liank to l)ank, Avith the cap of the ill-fated 
serireant just visi])le iu the centre as a mute warning to all who 
might attempt to ford it. 

^ There must be a ])assage somewhere/ cricMl Saxon furiously. 
‘Every monauit is woi-tli a troop of liorse. to them. Where is 
my lyord (Jn^y ? Hath tlie guide met with his deserts V 

‘ Major Hollis hath hurled the guide into the dituh/ the 
young conud answcu’c'd. ‘ My Lord (irey hath ridden along the 
bank seeking for a ford.^ 

I (‘aught a pike out of a footman\s hand, and ])r(d)ed into 
the black oozy mud, standing myself u]) to the waist in \t, and 
holding Covcjiant’s bridle in my left hand. Nowhere could 1 
touch bottom or lind any hojx? of solid footliold. 

‘H(U‘(*., fellow !’ cried Saxon, seizing a trf»oper by th(j arm. 
‘ l\lake for the rear ! (Jallo]j as though the.* devil were behind 
you ! Bring up a i)air of ammunition waggiuis, and we shall 
see whetluu' we (cannot bridge', this infernal puddle.^ 

‘If a f(iw of us could make a lodgment u])on the other side 
wo might mak(' it good until ht^lj> c.[irne/ said Sir Gervas, as the 
l:orseman gallop(Kl off upon liis mission. 

All down the rebel line a fierce low roar of disappointment 
and rage showed that the whole army had nud the same 
obstacle which hiiuh'red our attack. On the other side of the 
ditch the drums beat, the bugles screamed, and the shouts and 
ofitlis of the olhcers could be heard as they marshalled tlndr 
men. Glancing lights in Chedzoy, Westonzoyland, and the 
other hamlets to left and right, showed how fast tlu' alarm was 
(gytending. Decimus vSaxon rode uj) and down the edge of the 
fosse, pattering forth foreign oaths, grinding his teeth in his 
fury, and rising now and again iu his stirrups to shake his 
ga,nntlet(Ml hands at tin* enemy. 

‘ Kor wliom are yo.y shonU'd a lioarsc^ V(uee out of tlui haze. 

‘ For th(3 King !’ roared the peasants in answer. 

' For which King?’ cried the voice. 

‘ For King Monmouth ! ’ 

‘ Let them liave it, lads ! ' and instantly a storm of musket 
bullets whistled and sung about our ears. As the slu'ot of 
flame s])rang out of tin' darkness tlu' mnddened, half-l)roken 
horses daslu'd wildly away across the plain, rosistiiTg the efforts 
of th() rid(*rs to ]»nll them ii^x TIhu'c are some, indeed, who say 
that those efforts were not very strong, and that cuir trooj>ers, 
disheartened at the cJieck at the ditch, were not sorry to show 
their heels to the enemy. As to my Lord Grey, I eau say truly 
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that I saw him in the dim light among the flying squadrons, 
doing all that a bravo cavalier could do to bring them to a 
stand. Away they went, however, thundering through the 
ranks of the foot and out over the moor, leaving their com- 
panions to bt‘ar the whole brunt of the battle. 

‘ On to your faces, men ! * shouted Saxon, in a voice whi<i]i 
rose higli above the crash of the musketry and the cries of tin* 
wounded. The pikemen and scythesmeii threw themscilves down 
at his command, while the mus(pieU?.era knelt in front of tlumi, 
loading and firing, with nothing to aim at save the burning 
matches of the enemy’s ]>ioces, which could be seen twinkling 
through the darkness. All along, l)oth to the right and the left, 
a rolling fire had f)roken out, coming in short, quick volleys 
from the soldiers, and in a continuous confusiMl rattle from tiie 
peasants. On the further wing our four guns had been brought 
into play, and we could hear their dull growling in the distanct*,. 

‘ Hing, brothers, sing I ’ (Ti(‘d our stout-he‘.artod chaplain, 
Master Joshua Pettigrue, bustling backwards and forwards 
among the prostrate ranks. ^Let us call upon the Lord in oiir 
day of trial I ’ The men raised a loud hymn of praise, which 
swelled into a great chorus as it was taken up by the Taunton 
burghers upon our right and the miners upon our left. At 
the sound the soldiers on the other side raised a fierce huzza, 
and the whole air was full of clamour. 

Our musquet(*>eTS had been brought to the very edge of the 
Pmssex Rhine, and the Royal troops had also advanced as far 
as they were able, so that there were not five pikes’-kmgths 
bt^twecii the lines. Yet that short distance Wfis so impassable 
that, save for the more deadly fire, a quarter of a mile might 
have divided us. So near were, we that the burning wads from 
the encniy\s muskets fl(3W in flakes of fire ov(‘r our beads, and 
we felt upon our faces the hot, quick flush of their discharges. 
Yet though the air was alive with bullets, tli(3 aim of th'e 
soldiers was too high for our kneeling ranks, and very few of 
the num were struck. For our ])art, w(3 did what we (iould to 
keep the barrels of our muskets from iiuJining upwards. 8axoii, 
Sir Gervas, and I walked our horses up and down without 
ceasing, pushing them level with our sword -blades, and calling 
on the men to aim steadily and slowly. The groans and cries 
from the other side of the ditch showed that some, at least, of 
our bullets had not been fired in vain. 

‘We hold our own in this quarter,’ said I to Saxon. .‘It 
seems to me that their tire slackens.’ 
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‘It is their horse ilifit I fear/ he answered. ‘They can 
avoid tlie ditch, since they come from tlie hamlets on the 
liank. Tliey may be upon us at any tinie.^ 

* lliillo, sir ! ' shouted 8ir Gervas, reining up his steed 
upon the very brink of tlie ditcdi, and raising his caj» in salute 
to a mounted odicer ui>on the, otlier siih*. ‘Can you, tell me 
if wc have the honour U) be opposed to tlie foot guards ? ’ 

‘We are Duniliarton’s regiment, sir,’ cried the other. ‘We 
shall give ye good cause to remember having met us.’ 

‘We shall be across presently to make ytiur further 
acquaintance?.,’ 8ir (lervas answered, and at tlie same moment 
rolled, horse and all, into the ditch, amid roar of exultation 
from the soldiers. llalf-a-dozen of his musqucte(*rs sprang 
instantly, waist dee]), into the mud, and dragged our friend out 
of danger*, but the cliarger, which had been shot through the 
heart, sank without a struggle. 

‘ There is no harm ! ’ cried the Ilaronet, s]>ringiiig to his 
f(?et, ‘1 would rather fight on foot like my brave musqueteers.’ 
1'he men broke out a clieering «at his words, and the fire on 
both sides became hotter than ever. It was a marvel to me, 
and to many more, to see these brave jicasaiits with their 
mouths frdl of bullets, loading, priming, and iiriiig as steadily 
as though they had Immui at it all their lives, and holding their 
own against a veteran regiment which has ])roved itself in 
otlier fields to be siicond to none in the army of England. 

Tlie grey light of morning was stealing over the moor, and 
still the light was undecided. The fog hung about us in 
feathery streaks, and the smoke from our guns drift(?d across 
in a dun-coloured (?loud, through which the long lines of red 
coats upon the other side of the rhine loomed up like a 
battalion of giants. My eyes ached and my lips ])ringled with 
Ijie smack of the powder. On every side of me men Avere 
falling fast, for the increased light had improved the aim of 
the soldiers. Our good chaplain, in the v(?ry midst of a psalm, 
had uttiired a great shout of jiraise and thanksgiving, and so 
jiasscid on to join those of his parishiom^rs who were scattered 
round him upon the moor. Hope-above Williams ami Xeojier 
Milson, under- officers, and among the stoutest men ifi the 
conqiany, were both doAvn, tlu^ one dead and the other sorely 
wounded, but still ramming down charges, and spitting bullets 
into his gun-barrel. The two Stukelcys of Spmerton, twins, 
and lads of great promise, lay silently with grey faces turned 
the grey sky, united in death as they been in birth. 
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Everywhere the dead lay thick amid the living. Yet no man 
jhnclied from his place, and Saxon still walked his horse among 
them with words of hope and praise, while his stern, deep-lined 
face and tall sinewy ligure were a very beacon of hofx* to the 
simph^ rustics. Such of my scythesmen as could handle a musket 
were thrown forward into tln^ lighting line, and furnislied with 
the arms and pouches of those who had fallen. 

Ever and anon as tlu'- light waxed i could note through the 
rifts ill the smoke and the fog how the light was progressing 
in other parts of tin* held. On the right the heath was brown 
with the Taunton and Frome imui, who, like ourselves, w(‘re 
lying down to avoid the lire. Along the. bordtu’s of tin* Ihissex 
Ehine a deep fringe of their musqueteers were exchanging 
murderous volleys, almost muzzle to niuzzhi, with the left wing 
of the same regiment with which we were engaged, which was 
supported by a second regiment in broad whib*. facings, wdiich 
I believe to have belonged to the Wiltshire Militia. On either 
bank of the black trench a thick line of dead, brown on the 
one side, and scarhit on the other, served as a scrc'.en to their 
companions, who sheltered themselves liehind them and rcistod 
their musket-barrels upon their ])rostrate bodies. To tlni le.fl 
amongst the withi(*,s lay live hundred Mendip and 1 Jagworthy 
miners, singing lustily, lint so ill-armed that they had seance 
oinf gun among ten wherewith to r(q>ly t(> th(5 lire Avhich was 
poured into them. They could not advance*, amj they would 
not retreat, so they sheltered themselves as best they might, 
and waited ])atiently until their leaders might decide what was 
to be done. Furtln?r down for half a mile t>r mon*. th(5 long 
rolling cloud of smoke, with petulant flashes of flame spurting 
out through it, showed that every one of our law regiments 
was liearing its part manfully. The cannon oif the. h'ft had 
ceased firing. Tin*. ])ut(di gunners had left the Islanders 1^) 
settle their own quarrels, and were scampering back to.llridgc^- 
water, leaving tlnur silent pie,c(3S to the Uoyal Horse*,. 

The battle was in this state when there rose a cry of ‘ Tin*. 
King, the iving ! ’ and Monmouth ro<lc through our ranks, bare- 
h(3a(led and wild-eyed, with Euyse,, Wade, and a dozen inon*. 
besidte him. They pulled up within a spoar’s-length of me, and 
Baxon, spurring forward to me(3t them, raised his sword to the 
salute, r could not but mark the contrast between the calm, 
grave fact* of the veteran, composed yet alert, and thtj half 
frantic btiaring of the man whom we were compelled to look 
upon as our leader. 
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‘ How tliink ye, (Jolonel Saxon '/ ’ lie c.ried wildly. ‘ How 
goes the fight 'I Is all well with ye? •What an error, alas! 
what an error ! Shall we draw off, eh? How say you?' 

‘We hold our own Inu-e, your Majesty,' Saxon answered. 

‘ Methiiiks had we soniethiiig after the nature of palisades or 
stockades, after the Swedish fashion, we might even make it 
good against the horse.' 

‘ Ah, the horse ! ’ cried the uidiaj)py Monmouth. ‘ If W(^ 
get over ihis, my Lord (Jroy sliall answer for it. They ran like 
a dock of sh(M*-]>. Wliat leader could do any tiling with such 
troops? Oh, lack-a-day, lack-a-day ! Shall we not advance ? ' 

‘'Fhere is no reason to ailvanci', your lyajesty, now that the 
surpi’ise has failed,’ said Saxon. ‘1 hud sent for carts to liritlgi* 
over the tnundi, acctirding to the plan which is commended in 
the tr(iatis(^, “ I)e vallis et fossis," hut they are useless now. 
We can hut tight it out as we are.’ 

‘To throw troops across Avould he to sacrifice them,' said* 
Wade. ‘We have lost heavily, (Jolonel Saxon, hut I think 
from th(i look of yonder hank that ye have given a good account 
of the red-coats.' 

‘ Stand firm ! For (lod’s sake, stand firm ! ’ cried IVlonmouth 
distractedly. ‘The horsi*. have tied, and the cannoniers also. 
Oh ! what can 1 do with such men? What shall I do? Ala-s, 
alas!' He set spurs to his horse and gallopinl off down the 
line, still ringing his hands and uttering Ins dismal wailings. 
Oh, my ehildreii, how small, how very small a thing is death 
when weighed in th(i Imlaiice with dishonour ! lla<l this man 
hut home his fate silently, as did the meanest hfotmaii who 
followed his hauliers, liow pnmd and glad would W(‘ have been 
to have discoursed of him, our princely leader. But let him 
r(*st. The^fe.ars and agitations and petty fond emotions, which 
showed upon him as the breeze shows upon the water, are all 
stilletl now for many a long year. Let us think of the kind 
lieart*and forget the fe(‘hle spirit. 

As his escort troojuMl after him, the great Gorman man-at- 
arms s(*.parated from them and turiK'd ))a(*k to us. ‘ 1 am wc>ary 
of trotting 11]) and down like a lust-ritter at a fair,' said he. 
‘If I hid(^ with ye 1 am like to have my share of any figliting 
which is going. So, steady, mein Liohcheii. That hall grazed 
lier tail, hut she is too old a soldier to wiiuie at trilles. Hullo, 
friend, where is your horse?’ 

‘At the bottom of the <litch,' said Sir Gervas, scraping the 
mud off his dress with his sword-blade. ‘ 'Tis now half-past 
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two/ he continued, ‘ and we have been at this child’s-play for 
an hour and more. With a line regiment, too ! It is not what 
. 1 had looked forward to ! ’ 

‘ You shall have something to console you anon,’ cried the 
German, with his eyes shining. ‘ Mein Gott ! Is it not 
sjdendid ? Look to it, friend Stixon, look to it ! ’ 

It was no light matter wliich had so roused the soldier’s 
admiration. Out of the haze which still lay thick upon our 
riglit there twinkled here and there a bright gleam of silvery 
light, while a dull, thundering noise broke upon our ears like 
that of the surf u})on a rocky shore. More and more frequent 
came the fitful llasln^s of steel, louder and yet louder grew tlj(* 
hoarse gathering tumult, until of a sudden the fog wius rent, 
and the long lines of the Royal cavalry broke out from it, wave 
after wave, rich in scarlet and blue and gold, as grand a sight 
as over the eye*, rested upon. There was something in the 
smooth, stejidy sweej) of so great a body of horsemen which 
gave the feeling of irresistible power. Rank after rank, and 
line after line, with waving standards, tossing mamvs, and gleam- 
ing steel, they f>our(jd onwards, an army in thcmselve.s, witli 
either flank still shrouded in the mist. As they thundered 
along, knee to knee and bridle to bridle, there came from them 
such a gust of deei)-chested oaths with the jangle of harness, 
the clash of steel, and th(5 measured beat of multitudinous 
hoofs, that no man wlio hath not stood up against such a whirl- 
wind, with nothing but a seven-foot pike in his hand, can know 
how hard it is to face it with a steady lip and a lirm grip. 

But wonderful as was the sight, there was, as ye may guess, 
my dears, little time for us to gaze upon it. Saxon and the 
German flung themselvt'.s among the ])ikeinen and did all that 
men (^ipuld do to thicken their array. Sir Gervas and I did 
the same with the scythesmen, who had bc(m trained to form 
a triple frofit after the German fashion, one rank kneeling, 
one stooping, and one standing erect, with weapons advanced. 
Close to us the Taunton men had hardened into a dark sullen 
ring, bristling with steel, in the centre of which might be seen 
and heard their venerable Mayor, his long h(iard fluttering in 
the breeze, and his strident voice clanging over the field. 
Louder*and louder grew the roar of the horse. ‘ Steady, my 
brave lads,’ cried Saxon, in trumpet tones. ‘Dig the pike-butt 
into the earth ! Rest it on the right foot ! Give not an inch ! 
Steady ! ’ A groat shout went up from either side, and then 
tie living wave broke over us. 
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What hope is there to describe such a scene as that — the 
crashing of wood, the sharp gasping cries, the snorting of horses, 
the jar when the inish of pike met witli the sweep of sword ! 
Who can hope to make another see that of wliicli lie himself 
(iarn’es away so vague and dim an ini[>ression ? Om^ who has 
a(;t 4 ?d in such a scene gathers no general sense of the wlmle 
<M)inl)at, such as might be gained by a mere onlooker, but he 
lias stamjied for ever ii])ou his mind just the few incidents 
which may (diance to occur before his own eyes. Thus my 
memories are contined to a swirl of smoki' with st(*.el caps and 
fierce, eager faces breaking through it, with the red ga])ing 
nostrils of horses and tlieir pawing fore-S(?et as they recoiled 
from the hedge of steel. I see, too, a young beardless lad, an 
ofliccr of dragoons, crawling on hands and knees under the 
scytluiS, and T hear his groan as one of the jieasants pinned 
him to the ground. I see a bearded, broad-faced trooper riding 
a grey horse just outside the fringe of the scythes, seeking for 
some (‘utrance, and scr(‘aming the while with rage. Small 
things impnnt thems(dves upon a man’s notice at such a time, 

I even marked the marrs sti’ong white teeth and pink gums. 
At the same time I see a white-faced, thiu-li])ped man leaning 
far forward over liis horse’s neck and driving at me with his 
sword point, cursing the while as only a dragoon can curse. 
All these images start up as I think of that fierce rally, during 
which I liac.ked and cut and thrust at man and horse wifhout 
a tin night of parry or of guard All round rosci a fierce habel 
of sliouts and cries, godly (ejaculations from the peasants and 
oaths from the hors(vmeii, with Saxon’s voice above all im- 
jiloring his jiikemeii to staml firm. Then th(». cloud of h^rsci- 
iiHUi recoik'd, circling off over tin* ])lain, and the shout of 
triumph from my comrades, and an o]>t‘n snufi-hox thrust out 
in front of im*., jiroclainmd that we liad seen the hack of as 
stout si^uadrons as ever followed a kettledrum. 

]>ut if we could claim it as a victory, the army in general 
could scarce say as Tuuch. Nom*. hut the very pick of the 
troops could stand against the flood of heavy 1101*868 and steel- 
clad men. Tlu^ Fromc i)(ftisants ivere gone, swej)t utterly from the 
field. Many had heen driven by jaire weight and pressure into 
the fatal mud which liad checked our advance. Many others, 
sorely cut and slash(*d, lay in ghastly heaps all over the ground 
which tliey had held. A few by joining our ranks had saved 
themselves from the fate of their companions. Further off 
the men of Taunton still stood fust, though in sadly diminished 
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numbers. A long ridge of horses and cavaliers in front of 
them showed how stern had been the attack and how hcrce 
the resistance. On our left the wild miners had been broken 
at the first rush, but had fought so savagely, throwing tliem- 
selves upon the ground and stablnng upwards at tli<^. stomachs 
of the iiorses, tliat they h.ad at last beaten oh* th(^ dragoons. 
The Devonshire militiamen, howtwer, had been scatter(‘d, and 
shared the fate of tlie men of Fnune. During the wliole of 
the struggle the foot upon tin*, furtlicr liaiik of tlio Ilussex 
Rhine were i>ouring in a hail of bullets, which our musquetet^rs, 
having to defend themscdves against the horse, were uiialilc to 
reply to. 4, 

It needeil no great amount of soldierly exi)erienee. to s(je 
tliat the liattle was lost, and that JMonmouth’s cause was 
doomed. It was broad daylight now, though the sun liad not 
y<.*.t risen. Our cavidry was gone, our ordnance was sihjiit, our 
lino was jnerced in many places, and more than one of our 
regiments had been destroyed. On the right flank the Horse 
Guards lUue, the Tangiers Horse, and two dragoon regimiiuts 
were forming up for a fresh attack. On th(i left the foot-guards 
had bridgcHl the ditcJi and were lighting hand to hand with 
the men from ^sh)rth 8omerset. In front a steady fire was Ixo'ng 
]»oured into us, to whicli our reply was feiible and uncertain, 
for the powder <iarts had gone astray in the dark, and many 
were calling hoarsely for ammunition, while others W(U‘e load- 
ing with pebbles instead of ball. Add to this that the regi- 
ments which still held their grouml had all been liadly shaken 
by the eharg(i, and had lost a third of their number. Y(d tlie 
bra^je clowns scait up ch<*er after cheer, and shouted words of 
encourageuKiiit and liomidy jests to each other, as though a 
battle wore, but sonn^ rough game wliicli must as a matte.r of 
course be played out while th(*re Avas a playc'r hdt to join in it. 

‘ Ts Ca])tain Clarke there?' cried Decimus Saxon, riding 
up with liis sword-arm llec.ked witli blood. ‘Itide ov(U’ to Sir 
Stej>hen Timewell and tell him to join his men to ours. A])art 
we shall b<‘ broken — together we may stand another (diarg(i.' 

S(itting spurs to Covenant I rode^over to our (’companions 
and delivered the message. Sir Stephen, who had been strueds. 
by a pctronel bullet, and wore a crimsemed kerchief bound 
round his snow-white head, saw tins wisdom of tin* advice, and 
mov(^>d his townsmen as directed. His musqueteers beinig better 
provided with powder than ours did good service by keeping 
down for a time the deadly fire from across the fosse. 
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‘ Who would havo thought it of him ? ' cried 8ir Stephen, 
witli flashing eyes, as liuyse ainl Saxon rode out to meet him. 

‘ What tliiiik ru)w of our nohlc monarch, our champion of the 

I h’otcstant causes ? ’ . 

‘Ho is no very great Krieger,’ said lUiyse. ‘ Y(‘.t perhaps it 
may he from 'want of lialnt as much as from want of courage.’ 

‘ Courag(i ! ’ cried tlie old Mayor, in a voice of scorn. ‘ J^ook 
over yond(ir and ]>ehold your King/ He pointed out over the 
moor witli a fing<‘r wliie.li shook as niueJi from anger as froju 
age. Th<u’(^, far away, showing u[) against tlic dark peat- 
colouivd soil, rode a gaily-dressed c.avalier, hdlowed by a kn<jt 
of attendants, gallo])ing as fast as his h^rse would carry liiiii 
from tlui lit^ld of battle. There was no mistaking the fugitive. 

II was th(i recreant IMonmouth. 

‘Hush!’ (U'ied Saxon, as we all gav<*. a cry of horror and 
ex(‘c.ration ; ‘do not dishearten our brave lads! Cowardi<’e is 
cateJiing and will run through an army like the putrid fever.’ 

‘ I h‘.r Feigh(U‘zige 1 ’ cried liuyse, grinding his teeth. ‘ And 
tile lirave country folk 1 It is too miicli.’ 

‘ Stand to your [likes, men ! ’ roared Saxon, in a voice of 
thunder, and we had s(iarce time to form our square and throw 
ours(‘lves insiilc of it, bef(m‘> tlie whirlwind of hoi*s(‘. was upon 
us oiKie more. When the Taunton men had joined us a weak 
s|K>t had be»‘.n left in our ranks, and through this in an instant 
tlie nine (Inards smashed their way, ))i>uring througli tlie 
<*pening, and cutting li(*rcely to right and left. The burghers 
on the one sitle and our own men on the other n'plied by 
savage stabs from their ])ike,s and seythe.s, which em])ti(‘d many 
a saddle, but while the struggle was at its hoU(*st the King’s 
eaniioii opened for the first time with a (hvihuiiiig roar \ipon 
tln‘. other side of the rhine, and a storm of halls ]>lv>ughed their 
way through our dense ranks, leaving furrows of dead ami 
wouihUmI hehiiid them. At the. sanH‘. moment a great cry of 
‘Powder! For Cflirist’s .sake*, j»owder !’ arose from the inus 
(jue.U*ers whose last eliargi^ had l)(*en lired. Again the eannon 
roan*d, and again oui' men wen* mowed down as though Death 
himself with his seylhe were amongst us. At last our ranks 
were breaking. In the very centre, of the ])ik(*.nieri steel (.•a]>s 
wenj gleaming, and broadswords rising and falling. The whole 
body was swept back two humlred jiaees or more, struggling 
furiously tlie wliih*, and w^‘ls there mixed with other like bodies 
which had bum dashed out of all semblance of military order, 
and yet refused to fly. Men of Devon, of Dorset, of Wiltshire, 
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and of Somerset, trodden down by liorse, slashed })y dragoons, 
dropping by scores under the rain of bullets, still fought on 
with a dogged, desperate courage for a ruined cause and a man 
who had deserted them. Everywhere as I glarujed around me 
were set fact‘-s, clejiched teeth, yells of rage and defiance, but 
never a 8(.)und of fear or of submission. Some clambered up 
upon the crupj)ers of the riders and dragged them backwards 
from their saddles. Others lay upon their faces and hamstrung 
the chargers with their scythe-blades, stab])ing the horsemen 
l.)efor(» tliey could disengage themselves. Again and again the 
guards ci*ashed through them from side to side, ami yet the 
shattered ranks closed up behind tliem and continued tln^ long- 
drawn struggle. So hopeless was it and so pitiable that I c.ould 
have found it in my heart to wish that they would break and 
fly, were it not that on the broad moor there was no refuge 
which they could make for. And all tliis time, while they 
struggled and fought, ])lackened with powder and parcluMl with 
thirst, spilling their blood as though it were water, the man 
who called himself th(M*r King was sjmrring over the country- 
side with a loose rein and a quaking heart, his thoughts centred 
upon saving his own neck, come what might to his gallant 
followers. 

Large numbers of the foot fought to the death, neither 
giving nor receiving quarter; but at last, scattered, broken, and 
without ammunition, the main body of the ]H;asants dispersed 
and fled across the moor, closely followed by the horse. Saxon, 
Hiiyse, and I had doini all that we could to rally them once more, 
and had cut down s(jme of the foremost of the pursuers, when 
my eye fell suddenly iquui Sir Gervas, standing hatless with a 
few of his musquetoers in the midst of a swarni of dragoons. 
Spurri^ig our horses we cut a way to his rescue, and laid our 
swords aljout us until we had cleared off his assailants folijthe 
moment. 

* Jump up behind me ! ’ 1 cried. ‘ We can make good our 
escape.’ 

lie looked up smiling ami shook his head. ‘ I stay witli my 
company,’ said he. 

‘ Vour company ! ’ Saxon cried. ‘ Why, man, you are mad ! 
Your company is cut olF to the last man.’ 

‘ That’s what 1 mc.an,’ he answered, flicking some dirt from 
his cravat. ‘ Don’t ye mind ! Ix)ok out for yourselves. Good- 
bye, Clarke ! tresent my compliments to ’ The dragoons 

charged down upon us again. We were all borne backwards, 
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fighting desperately, and when we eould look round the Bardnet 
gone ff)r ever. We heard afterwards that the King’s troops 
found upon the field a body which they mistook for that of 
Monmouth, on account of the effeminate grace of the features 
and tlie richness of the attire. Ko d()u}>t, it was that of our 
undauntiMl fritiiid, Sir Gcrvas Jerome, a name which sliall ever 
be dear to my heart. When, ten years afterwards, we heard 
much of tlie gallantry of the young courtiers of the household 
of thi5 French King, and of the spriglitly courage with which 
tliey fought against us in the Ix)wlands at Bttu’nkirk and else- 
wh(*re, I have always thought, from my re.collecdioii of Sir 
Gervas, that I kn(*w what manner of inen they wen^. 

And now it was every man for hiinselt. In no j>art of the* 
fi(dd did th(‘ insurgents continue to resist. The first rays of the 
sun shining slantwise across the great dreary plain lit up the 
long lino, of the scarlet battalions, and glittered upon the cruel 
swords whic.li rose and fell among the struggling drovt^ of re- 
sistless fugitives. The German had become sei)arated from us 
in the tumult, and we knew not whether he lived or was slain, 
though long afterwards we learned that he made good liis escape, 
only to bo cajHured with the ill-fated Duke of Monmouth. 
Grey, Wade, F(‘.rgus()n, and others had contrived also to save 
themselves, while 8te})hcn Tiniewell lay in the midst of a stern 
ring of his hard-faced Imrghers, dying as he liad lived, a gallant 
Ihiritan Englishman. All this we learned afterwards. At pre- 
sent \vc ro(lo for our lives across the moor, followed by a few 
s(iatter(Hl lK)dies of hors(^, who soon ahandontal tlujir pursuit in 
order to fasten upon some more easy prey. 

We were ])assing a small clump of a](l(*r hushes when a loud 
manly voice raised in prayer attracted our attention. Pushing 
aside the brandies, we came u})on a man, seated with Ins hack 
up against a great, stoiu*, cutting at liis own arm with a broad- 
}>laded knife, and giving forth the Lortl’s prayer the while, 
without a paus(»- or a quiver in liis toiK^ As he glanced up from 
his terrible task we both re<‘ognised him as one Hollis, whom 1 
have meiitioiietl as liaving been witli Cromwell at Dunbar. His 
arm had been half severcnl by a cannon-ball, and lie was quietly 
completing the separation in order to fiee himself from the 
dangling and useless limb. Even Saxon, used as he was to all 
the forms and incidents of war, stared open-eyed and aghast at 
this strange surgery ; but the man, with a short nod of recogni- 
tion, went grimly forward with his task, until, eieu as w^e gazed, 
he separated the last shred which held it, and lay over with 
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blanched lips whicli still ninrinurod the pniyerJ Wo could do 
little %o help liim, and, indeed, nii^lit l)j our lialt attraiit iSs 
pursuers to liis hidin^-ydace ; so, throwing him down my flask 
half idled witli water, wo hastened on uj^oii our way. Oli, war, 
my children, wliat a terrible thing it is ! How an^ men cozened 
and cheated hy the rare trapynngs ami juuncing stce<Ls, by th<^ 
om}>ty terms of honour and of glory, until tljcy forget in th<* 
outwaril tins(d an<l show the real ghastly horror of the accursed 
thing! Tliink not of the ilazzling squadrons, nor of tlie sjarit- 
stirring blare of the trumy^cts, but think of that lonejy man 
uiuhu’ tile shadow of the alders, and of what he, was doing in a 
(fliristiaii ag<^ and a Christian laiid. Surely 1, who have grown 
grey in harm^ss, and* wlio have seen as many fields as 1 havi*. 
years of my life, should be the last to y>reach uy)on this su]»ji*.ct, 
and yet I can clearly see that, in honesty, men must (nther give 
up war, or else they must confess that the words of ^he Ke- 
deemer are too lofty for tlnuii, and that there is no longer any 
use in jiretending that His teaching can bi‘- ri'duced to practici'. 
1 have se(ui a Christian minister blessing a cannon whi(*h had 
just been founded, and another blessing a war-shi|> as it gliilcMl 
from the sliyis. They, the so-called rcyircisentatives of Christ, 
bless(Ml these engines of destruction whicb cruid man has dmusiMl 
to destroy and tear his fellow-worms. What would we say if 
we read in Holy AVrit of our Lord having blessed the' batiiu - 
ing-rams and tin; cataymlts of the legions? AVould w’e think 
that it was in agroemciit with His teaching ? lJut then; ! 
As long as the heads of the Church wander away so far from 
the spirit of its teaching as to liv(; in yialaces and drive in 
carriages, what wonder if, with such examy)les bidore. them, 
tin; low(;r clergy ovc^rstep at times tin; lines laiil (huvn by tlnur 
great Mast<;r? 

Looking back from the summit of the low hills which li(‘ 
to the westward of th’e moor, we could se(* tin; cloud of horse- 
men streaming over the bridg(* of the Parret and into the t<»wn 
of Bridgewater, with tlie helph'ss <lrove of fugitives still flying 
in front of them. We had ynilled u]> our hors(‘s, and vviuc; 
looking sa'dly and sihmtly ba(;k at tin; fa,tal y)lain, when tin; 
thud of hoofs fell uj>on our ears, and, turning round, we found 
two horsemen in the <lre.ss of tin; guards riiling towards us. 
They liad made a circuit to cut us off, for they were riding 
straight for us with drawn swords ifcnd eager gestures. 

^ The incident is historically true, and may serve to show what sort 
ol‘ men they were who had learned tlieir soldiering under Cromwell. 
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* More slaughter,’ I paid wearily. ‘ Why Avill they force 
ns to it r 

Saxon ^?Janced keenly from honeath his drooping' lids at 
the ai)])roa(*hin^ hors<nnen, and a .li^rim smile wr(^athe,<l his faee 
in a thousand liii(?s and wrinkles. 

‘ It is our friend who set the hounds upon our track at 
Salisbury/ lie said. ‘This is a hap]>y rneetinfif. 1 liave, a 
score to .siittle witli liim.’ 

Jt was, inde<Kl, the hot-headed yoiin^^ (;ornet whom we had 
met at tli(‘. outsed of onr adventures. Sonui evil chance had led 
him to re(M)^mis(*. the tall figure of my c.oinj^anion as Ave rode 
from the fudd, and to follow him, in th^ hojx^ of 'obtainin^f 
rev(m^^e for the humiliation which he liad met with at his 
liands. The otlicr was a lance-corporal, a man of square' 
soldierly Imild, riding a heavy black horse with a white blaze 
ui)oii its fondiead. 

Saxon rode slovvdy towards the othcer, while tluj trooper 
and 1 fix(jd our (*.ye« upon each other. 

* Well, boy,’ I heard my c()irij>anion say, ‘ I trust that you 
hav(! learned to fence since we met last.’ 

The young guardsman gave a snarl of rage at the taunt, 
and an instant afterwards the clink of their sword-blades 
sboAV(id that they had m(*t. For my own part 1 dared not 
Sparc? a glance? upon tlnmi, for my opponent attacked me? with 
such fury that it Avas all that 1 could do to keep him off. No 
j)istol Avas drawn ujkui either sid(‘. It Avas an honest contest 
of steel against steel. 80 constant Avere the cor] coral’s thrusts, 
now at my face*,, noAV at my body, that I had n(‘Vt*r an opening 
for one of the heavy cuts Avhich might have? endc'd the matter, 
(dur houses spun round (*ach other, biting and ])aAving, Avhile 
•AV(? thrust and ])arri(‘d, until at last, cHuning together knee to 
knec‘, wc‘ found ourselves Avithin sAvordqcoint, and gras]H'd eac li 
other by the* throat, lie ]>luck(;d a dagger from his belt and 
.strude it into my left arm, Imt I desalt him a blow Avitb my 
gauntleted hand, whieb smote him off bis horse* and strc'lclied 
him speechless upon the jlain. Almost at the same moment 
the* cornet dro])ped from his Icorse, wounded in sevend jlaces. 
Saxon sprang from his saddle, and ])ieking the soldier’s dagger 
from the ground, Avould have*, finished thc‘m hoth had I not 
jumped down also and restrained liim. Ih* flasln*d round 
me Avith so savage? a face that 1 could s(?o that the Avihi-beast 
nature within him Avas fairly roused. 

‘ What hast tliou to do H ’ he snarled. ‘ I^et go ! ’ 
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‘Nay, nay! Blood enough hath been shed,* said f. ‘Let 
them' lie.' 

‘What mercy would they have had upon us?* he cried 
passionately, struggling to got his wrist free. ‘They have 
lost, and must j)ay forfeit* 

‘Not in cold blood,’ I said firmly. ‘ I shall not abide it* 

‘Indeed, your lordship,* he sneered, with the devil peeping 
out througli his eye.s. WTth a violent wroiudi In* freed hipiself 
from my grasp, and springing back, picked up the swurd whicli 
lie liad droj)ped. 

‘ Wliat th(*n ? ’ I asked, standing on my guard astride of 
the wounded man. 

He stood for a minute or more looking at me from umh^r 
liis heavy-hung brows, with his whole face writhing witli 
] mission. Every instant I expected that he would 11 y at me, 
but at last, with a gulj) in his throat, ho sh(\athed his rapier 
with a sharp clang, and sprang Imck into the saddle. 

‘ We part here,* he said coldly. ‘ 1 have twice* been on tlie 
verge of slaying you, and the tldrd time might Ixi too miuih 
for my j)atience. You are no fit companion for a cavalier of 
fortune. Join the clergy, la<l ; it is your vocation.* 

‘Is this Decimus 8axon who speaks, or is it Will Spotter- 
bridge?* I asked, remembering his jest concerning liis ancestry, 
but no answering smile came upon his rugged face. Gathering 
up his bridle in his left hand, he shot one last malignant glance 
at the bleeding officer, and galloped off along one of th(i tracks 
which lead to the southward. 1 stood gazing after him, but he 
never sent so much as a hand-wave back, riding on with a rigid 
neck until he vanished in a dij) in the moor. 

‘ There goes one friend,* thought T sadly, ‘ and all forsooth 
because I will not stand by and s(!e a helpless man’s throat cut. • 
Another fri6nd is dea<l on tluj field. A third, the oldest and 
dearest of all, lies wounded at Bridge waUu*, at the mercy of a 
brutal soldiery. If I return to my home T do hut bring troiibh*. 
and danger to those whom T love. Whithe.r shall I turn ? * 
For some minutes T stood irresolub^ beside the prostrate 
guardsmen, while Covenant 8troll(*xl slowly along cropping 
the scanty herbage, and turning his dark full eyes towards 
me from time to time, as though to assure me that one friend 
at least was steadfast. Northward I looked at the Polden 
Hills, southwards at the Blackdowns, westward at the long 
blue range of the Qiiantocks, and eastward at the broad fen 
country ; but nowhere could I see any hope of safety. Truth 
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lo say, I felt sick at heart and cared little for the time whether 
1 escjiped or no. 

A muttered oath followed hy a groan roused me from my 
nuiditations. 'Jlie corporal was sitting up rubbing his head with 
a look of stupid astonishment upon his face, as though he were 
not very sure (‘ither of where he was or how ho came there. 
T1 le ofFieer, tod, had opened his eyes and shown other signs of 
r(‘,tiirning consciousness, llis wounds were chrarly of no very 
serious nature. nviv. •was no danger of tlieir pursuing me even 
shouM they wish to do so, for their Tiorscs had trotted off to 
join th(» numeirms otlnu* riderless stecHls who were wandering 
all over the nuKulands. I mounted, tln'ief^u'e, and rode slowly 
away, saving my good cliarger as much as ])ossible, fur the 
morning’s \v<»rk had alrea<ly told somewhat heavily u])on him. 

* There were, many scatten*.d Julies of horse riding hither and 
tliither over th<* marslies, but 1 was able to avoid them, and 
trotted emwards, ke(*ping to the waste c(aintry until ] fouml 
myself eight or bui mihvs from the battlefield, 'flu' few cottages 
and houses whi<dj I ]»assed were deserted, and many of them bore 
signs of having been plundered. • Not a peasant was to be seen, 
'riut evil fame, of Kirke’s lambs had chased away all those wlio 
had not actually taken arms. At last, after riding for three 
hours, I ])ethought me that 1 was far enough from the main line 
of pursuit to be free from danger, so .1 (diose out a sheltered 
spot where, a clump of bushes overhung a little brook. Tliert^ 
s(‘ate<l u]»oii a bank I'f velvet moss, I r(;sted*my wciary limbs, 
and tried to wash the stains of batth^ from my person. 

It was^ only miw wlien 1 <*ouhl look (piietly at iny own 
attire that it was brought home to me bow terrilde tlie en- 
counter must have l>een in which I luid Ixaui engaged, and 
bow wond(U'fuI it was that 1 had conn* off so scatheless. Of 
th(^ blows which 1 bad slrii<*k in the light ^ had faint remem- 
brariCM*, ycjt they must have been many and burible, for my 
sword edge' was as jagge<l and turnt'd as iJiougb 1 had liacked 
for an hour at an iron bar, Kroin bead to foot i was splashed 
and crimsoned with bl<M)d, partly mv own, but mostly that of 
others. l\ly lu^adpiece was dinted*witli blows. A ])e.ironrl 
bullet bad glance<l off my front plate, striking it at an angle, 
and liad left a broad groove across it. Two or three other 
cracks and stars showed where the good sheet of ])roof ste.el 
had saved me. ]\Iy left arm was still’ and well-nigh powerlees 
from the corporal’s stah, hut on stripping oil’ my doublet and 
examining the placet, I found that though there had been 
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much bleeding the wound was on the outer side of the bone, 
and was therefore of no great imix»rt. A kerchief dipped in 
water and bound tightly round it cased th(*> smart and 
stanched the blood. Boyopd this scratch I had no injuries, 
though from my own efforts 1 f<dt aS stiff and sore all over as 
though I had been well irndgcdled, and the sliglit wound got 
in Widls Cathedral had reopened and was bleeding. Witli a 
little patience and cold water, however, 1 was able to dress it 
and to tie myself up as yv^ell as any chirurgdon in the kingdom. 

Having seen to my injuries I had now to attend to my 
appearance, for in truth I might have stood for one of tliose 
gory giants with /whom the worthy Don Bellianis of C recce 
and other stout champions were wont to contend. No woman 
or child hut wcmld have fled ^t the sigdit of me, for 1 was lyi 
red as the parish butcher when Martinmas is nigli. A good 
wash, however, in the brook soon removed those traces of wai*,^ 
and T was a])h* to get the marks off my breastplate and boots. 
In the cjise. of my clotlies, liowever, it was so lio])e](\ss to clean 
them that I gave it u]) in despair. My good old horse had Ihmui 
never so niucli as grazed by sleel or bullet, so that with Ji little 
watering and tending he was soon as fresh as ever, and w(i 
turned our backs on the streamlet a better-favoured pair than 
we had approached it. 

It was now going on to mid-day, and I began to feel very 
hungry, .for I had tasted nothing since the evening before. 
Two or three bouses stood in a cluster upon the moor, but tlic 
blackened walls and seorclied thatch showed that it was ho}>e- 
le.ss to exj)ect anything from them. Once or twice <1 spied folk 
in the fields or on the roadway ; hut at sight of an armed liorse- 
nian they ran for their lives, diving into the hrushwood like 
wild animals. Athene place, where, a high oak tree mark(3d tluj 
meeting of three roads, two bodies dangling from one of the 
branches showed that the fears of the villagers were based upon 
experience. These poor men had in all likelihood been haiigeil 
because the amount of their little hoardings liad not conic up 
to the expectations of their plunderers ; or because, having 
given all to one band of Jobbers, they had nothing with wWch 
to appease the next. At last, when I was fairly weary of niy 
fniitlcss search for food, I espied a windmill standing- upon a 
green liill at the other side of some fields. Judging from its 
appearance that it liad escaped the general pillage, I took the 
pathway which brancdicd away to it fronj the high-road.^ 

^ Note J, Appendix. Battle of Sedgemoor. 
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Of my Perilous Adventure at the Mill 

At Uio. ])a.so of ilm loill thoro stood a shod wliich was evidently 
used to stall the horses \vhi<‘h broni^ht the faniuii'S^ grain.' 
Some grass was h(‘a.])ed u|> inside it, so I loosened Covenant/s 
girtlis and hdt him to have; a h(3arty meal. The mill its<*,lf 
appeared to he silent and einj>iy. I elimhed the steep wood 
liultler, and jaishing the door open, walked*into a round stone- 
llagged room, from wliieJi a second ladder led to the; loft above. 
On one. side of this ehainber ^vas a long wooden box, and all 
round th(‘. walls were ranged rotvs of sacks full of Hour. In 
the iireplae(3 sb*od a ]>ile of faggots ready for lighting, so with 
the aid of my tinder-box I soon had a chi‘erful blaze. Taking 
a large handful of Hour from tli(‘- nearest bag 1 moistened it with 
water from a pitcher, and having rolled it out into a Hat (’-akc, 
proceeded t(» bake it, smiling tin* while to think of wliat my 
inotJier would sa^iito siudi rough cookery. Very sure I am tliat 
]*atrick Lamb himself, whose book, tin*. ‘ Comjdete. Court < k>ok,' 
was <;ver in the dear soul’s left hand while she stirred and 
basted with her right, could not have turned out a dish wliich 
was more, to my taste at tin.* moment, for .1 had not ovei\ patience 
to wait h)r the browning t)f it, but snapped it u]) and devoured 
it half hot. 1 tin n ndled a secoinl one, and liaving placed it 
bedore tlie lire, and drawn my pijM*, from my ijocket, 1 set my- 
si.'lf to smoke, waiting with all the philosophy which 1 could 
inu.st(*,r until it should be ready. 

1 wjis lost in thought, brooding sadly o^er the blow which 
the news would be to my father, whmi 1 was startled by a loud 
sneeze, wliich souinled as though it wen* delivered in my very 
ear. 1 started to my feet and gazed all round me, but then* 
was nothing save tln^ solid wall behiinl and the empty chamher 
heforo.. I had almost come to ]»ersuado myself that I had heen 
the creature of some delusion, wdnhi again a crashing sneeze, 
louder and more pndoug(‘d than tin* last, luoke U]»oii the silence. 
Could some one he hid in one. of the hags? J)raw’ing my swonl 
1 walked round jiricking the great Hour sacks, hut without 
being, ah] e ti> find cause for the sound, 1 w as still marvelling 
over tlie matter when a most extraordinaiy chorus (*f gasps, 
snorts, and whistles broke out, with cries of ‘ Oh, holy mother ! ’ 
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‘ JUossed Kodocmior !’ and other siieh oxclainjitions. This iiiiie 
tliere could lx* no doubt as to wlience the uju’oar came. Uusli- 
ing up to the great chest upon which 1 had been seated, 1 tlirew 
back the lieavy lid and gazed in. 

It was more than half full of Hour, in the midst of which 
was floundering some creature, which was so coated end 
caked with tlie whit(*, powder, that it would liave l)e.en hard 
to say that it was human wen^ it not for the ]ntiable cries 
wliich it was utbu’ing. Stooping down I draggc'd the man 
iroiii his hi<ling-]>lace, wlien he dropped u])on liis knci^s upon 
the floor and yelled for imury, raising su<*li a cloud of dust 
fr«>m every wriggW of bis body that J began to eo) 'h and 
to sneeze. As the skin of powder began to scale olf from 
him, 1 saw to my surjnise tln^ he. wa.s no miller or ]>(*asant, 
laib was a man-at-arms, witli a huge sword girt to his side, 
looking at j)rese.nt not unlike, a frostiMl i( i**hi, aid a gi’cat steel- 
faced breast} )late.. His steel cap had remaimMl l»ehind in the 
flour-bin, and his bright re<l hair, the only io’ich of colour 
about hi]n, stood straight u|> in tin; air with i(*rror, as he 
inijilored nuj to sjiai'e his life. 'riiinking that tlnu’e was 
something familiar alxait his voice, I dowiv my band across 
his face, which set him yelling a.s though I had slain liim 
There was no mistaking the le avy cheeks and the litth* greedy 
eyes. Jt was noiu^ other than Master Tetlnuidgi', the noisy 
town-clerk of Taunton. 

.l>ut ln>w much changeal from the tow .-<*hu’k whom we 
had seen strutting, in all the }>oni}> ami bravery of his oflice, 
before the good Mayor on the day of our coining to »Somers(»t- 
shire ! Where, now was the ruddy colour like* a |)i])jan in 
Sejdember? Wlnu'c was the assured manner and the manly 
|)ort? As he knelt his great ja.c.k-boots clicked toge.tln*r witli 
a})|jrehension, and^ie poun;d forth in ;i ]U|>ing voice, like that 
of a Lincoln’s Inn muni|>c*r, a string of pleadings, excuses, and 
entreaties, as though J were. Feversham in ])ersun, ;ind was 
about to order him to instant ex<*.c.ution. 

‘lam but a ])oor scrivener man, your s(*r(*ne TIighness,' 
he liawled. ‘ Indeed, I am a most unha})py clerk, your Honour, 
who has lieen drivcm into these courses by the tyranny of 
those abov(i him. A more loyal man, your (Irace, nev(‘T wore 
neat’s leather, but when the mayor says “ Yes,” can the clerk 
say “No”'^ S|)arc me, your lordshij) ; spare a most penitent 
wriitch, whose only yiraycT is that he may be allowed to serve 
King .Tames to the last drop of his blood ! ’ 
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‘ Do you ronouiice tho Duke of Monraoiitli % ' I ask(3(l, in a 
stern voice. 

' I do — from my heart ! ’ said he fervently. 

‘Then prejmnj to die!’ 1 r()are(l, \vlii])j)ing out my sword, 
‘for I am one of liis odicers.’ 

At the siglit of tlie steel the wrc'.tched ederk gave a perfect 
bellow of terror, and falling n])on his face he wriggled and 
twisted, until looking up lie perceived that I was laughing. 
( )n that- ho crawled up. on to liis knocks once mor<*, and from 
that to Ids feet, glancing at me askance, as tliough by no 
means assured of my inbmtions. 

‘ You must remeralter me, Master Tj^theridge,’ I said, 
‘ I am Captain Clarki‘, of Saxon’s regiment of Wiltshire foot. 
I am suri)rised, ind(‘.<'d, that you shouhl have fallen aw’ay 
from tliat allegiance to which you did not only swear yourself, 
but did administer the oath to so many othcirs.’ 

‘ Xot a whit, Captain, not a whit ! ’ h<i answered, resum- 
ing his old })antam-coek manner as soon as lie, saw tliat there 
was no dang(ir. ‘ I am u]»on oath as true and as leal a ipan 
as ev(‘r I was.’ 

‘That 1 can fully b<die.ve,M answered. 

‘ I did but dissimulate,’ he continued, brushing the Hour 
from his person. ‘1 did but ])racti.se that cunning of the 
serpent which should in every warrior accomj)any the courage, 
of the lion. You liave road your Homer, doubtless. Kh ? 
I too have had a touch of tin* humanitie.'?. 1 am no mere 
rough soldier, howvwcr stoutly I can hold mine own at. sword- 
jilay. Master Ulysses is my type, even as thine,, J take it. is 
Master Ajax.’ ^ 

‘Methinks that Master flack -in -the -box would fit you 
better,’ said T. ‘Wilt have a half of this cake? IIow^ came 
you in the fiour-]»in ? ’ 

‘ Why, marry, in tlii.s wdse,’ lie answi‘red, with his mouth 
full of dough. ‘ It was a Avile or ruse, after the fashion oi 
the greatest commandi^rs, who have always lioen famous ff)r 
concealing their movements, ami lurking whe.rii they w(3re 
least cxjiected. For Avdien the light Avas lost, and 1 liad cut 
aiid luicked until my arm was weary and my edge hlunted, I 
found that I was hdt alone alive of all the Taunton men. 
Wore we on the field you could see Avhere I had stood by the 
ring of slain which would he found within the sweep of my 
sword-arm. Finding tliat all was lost and that our rogues 
were fled, T inounteil our worthy Mayor’s charger, seeing that 
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the gallant gentleiuaii had no further need for it, and rode 
slowly from the liehl. I promise you that there was that in 
my oy(^> and bearing which prevented their horse from making 
too closti a pursuit of nn*. One troo])er did indeed throw 
himself across my* 2)ath, but mine old baek -handed cut was 
too much for liini. Alas, I have much upon my consci(‘m e? 
1 have made both widows and orphans. Wliy will they brave 
me when — Oo<l of mert^y, what is that?’ 

‘’Tis but my horse in tlie stall belowj’ I answcuvd. 

‘T thouglit it was the dragoons,’ quoth th(^ (’hu’k, wi])iiig 
away the drops whicli had started out u])on his brow. ‘ Yon 
and I would have gone forth and smitten them.’ 

‘Or climbed into the flour-bin,’ said I. 

‘I have not yet made cJear to you how I canu* there,’ he 
continued. ‘Having riddim, then, some l<;agues from the ludd, 
and noting this wundinill, it did occur to me that a stout man 
might single-handed make it good against a troop of horse*. AVe 
have no great love of flight, we Tetlu*. ridges. It may be ni(‘re 
empty pride, and yet the feeling runs strong in the family. 
AVe have a fighting strain in us ever since my kinsman followed 
Ireton’s army as a sutler. I pulled up, tlierefore, and had dis- 
mounted to take my observations, when my brute of a charg(‘r 
gave the bridle a twitch, jerked itself free, and was off in an 
instant over hedges and ditches. 1 had, therefore, only my 
good sword left to trust to. T climbed up tin*, ladder, and was 
engaged in ])lanning how the def(*.nce <‘-ould best be conducte<l, 
when I heard the clank of hoofs, and on the to]) of it you diil 
ascend from bidow. I retired at once into amliush, from which 
I shouhl assuredly have made a sudden outfall or sally, liad 
the Hour not so choked my breathing that 1 felt as though 1 
liad a two-pound loaf stuck in my gizzard. For myself, 1 am 
glad that it has so come about, for in my blind wrath 1 might 
unwittingly hav() done you an injury. lh‘aring tins clank of 
your sword as you did come ii]) the ladder, I did o])in(*- that you 
were one of King James’s minions, the. i*aptain, ])evchancci, of 
some troop in the fields ]>(*Iow.’ 

‘All very clear and explicit, ]Vla.ster Tetheridgi*,,’ said 1, re- 
lighting my ])ipe. ‘No donht your demeaiionr when T did 
draw you from your hiding-place was also a mere* cloak for your 
valour. But enough of that. It is to the future that we have 
to look. AYhat are your intentions ? ’ 

‘To remain with you, Captain,’ said ho. 

‘ Nay, that you shall not,’ I answered ; ' I have no great 
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fancy for your coiiip«iiions}ii|). y<nir overflowing valour may 
bring me into rulHes which I had othcTwise avoided.’ 

‘ Nay, nay ! 1 shall inod(*,rate my spirit,’ he criiMl. ‘ fn sucli 
troiildoiis times you will lind yourscdt’ none the worse for the 
(iompany of a. trieil fighting man.’ 

‘Tried aid found wanting,’ sai<l I, weary of tlie Milan’s 
braggart talk. ‘1 tell you I will go alone.’ 

‘Nay, you need not be .so hot alxmt it,’ Ihj exclaimed, 
shrinking away from nfi\ ‘Jn any case, we had best stay Jiere 
until nightfall, when we may make our way !<► the coast.’ 

‘That is th(‘- first mark of sense that yon have .shown,’ .said 
1. ‘The King’s lumse will find enough to do with the Zoyland 
eider and the Jlridgewater ale. If we can pass through, 1 iTavt^ 
fri(*n<ls on the n(»rtli eoa.st who would give us a lift in their 
lugger as far ;i.s Holland. This help I will not refu.se to give 
you, since* you are my fellow in misfortune. T woulil that 
Saxon had stayed with me ! 1 f(‘ar he will be taken !* 

‘If you mean (^ilonel Saxon,’ .said tin* clerk, * 1 think that 
h(* also is oTH*. Avho liatli mu(*h guile as W(d as valour. A .stern, 
fierce soldier he was, as 1 know well, having fought back to 
back with him for forty minuto.s hy the clock, against a .troop 
of Sar.sfield’s l^orse, I ’lain of speech 1 j(‘ wa.s, ajid perhaps a 
trifh* iii(ioii.sid(‘rab* of the. honour of a eavalicu', but iii tin*, field 
it would bav(*. been Avell for tlic army had tlu'y had more .such 
eommanthu's.’ 

‘You say truly,’ 1 answered; ‘Init now that we have re- 
fre.shed oiir.s(*lves it is time th.at we })ethonght us of taking 
some rest, since av<* may have far to travel this niglit. 1 wiiidd 
that I could lay my hand u}»on a flagon (.)f ale.’ 

‘ I wonl<l gladly drink to our further acquaintanc(‘..ship in 
the same,’ .said my companion, ‘but as to tiie matb'r oi .^lumber 
fbat may be readily arranged. If yon ascend tliat hulder yon 
will find in tin*, loft .a litter of empty .sacks, upon wbieb you 
can re])ose. Kor my.self, 1 will .stay down liere for a while and 
(fook my.self another (t.ake.’ 

‘I>o yon remain on waieli for two lionrs and tlien arouse* 
me,’ I r(q)lied. ‘ I .shall then keep guard whilst you slee[>.' 
He toiudied the hilt of Ids .sword as a .sign that lie would bo 
true to Ids ])ost, .so not Avitlioiit .some misgivings J clunlied n[) 
into the loft, and throwing my.self upon the rude eoueh was 
soon in a deep and dreamless slumber, lulled by the low, 
mournful groaning and creaking of the .sails. 

.1 was awoken by steps beside me, and found that the little 
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clerk had come up the ladder and wna bending over me. I 
asked liiin if ilie time had come for mo to rous(i, on wliich he 
answered in a strange quavering voice that J had yet an liour, 
and that he had come up to see if there wm any service wliicli 
he could render me. I was too weary to take much note of 
liis slinking manner and pallid cheeks, so thanking. him for his 
attention, I turned over and was soon asleep once more. 

My next waking was a rougher and a sterner one. There* 
came a sudden rusli of heavy feet up tte lailder, and a dozen 
red'Coats swarmed into the rxiom. Hpringing on to my fe(^t I 
put out my hand for the sword whicjh I had laid all ready hy 
my side, hut the trv^sty wcajMfU liad gone. It had ])een stolen 
whiist I slumhercd. Unarmed and takim at a vanhige, I was 
struck down and pinioned in a nnunent. One held a pistol to 
my head, and swore that In^ woukl blow my brains out if I 
stirred, while the others wrmnd a coil of rope round my ])j)dy 
and arms, until Samson himself could scarce have got fri*(‘. 
Feeling that my struggles were of no possible avail, J iay sihmt 
and waited for whatever was to come. Neither now nor .it 
any time, dear children, have I laid great store upon niy life, 
bub far less then than now, for each of you aitj tiny bmdrils 
which bind me to this world. Yet, wlnm I think of the other 
dear ones who are waiting for me on tin* furtlTer shore, 1 do 
not think that even now death would seem an evil thing in 
luy eyes. What a hopeiess and empty thing would life b(* 
without it 1 

Having lashed my arms, the .soldiers dragged mo down the 
ladjjer, as though I had been a truss of liay, into the room 
beneath, which was also crowdetl with trooj)ers. In onci corner 
was the wretched scrivener, a picture of abject terror, Avith 
chattering teeth and trcjnbling kn(;e.s, only prevenUul from 
falling ujioii' tlui lloor by the grasp of a stalwart corporal. In 
front of him stood two oilicers, one a little hard brown man 
with dark twinkling eyes and an akirt manner, tlu‘. other tall 
and slender, with a long golden moustache, Avlii(di droop/cd down 
half-way to his shoulders. The former had my sword in his 
hand, and they were })oth examining the blade curiously. 

‘It is a good bit of steel, Dick,’ said one, ])utting the point 
against the stone floor, and pressing down until he touched it 
with the handle. ‘See, with Avhat a snap it rebounds! No 
maker’s name, but the date 1038 is stamped upon the pommel. 
Where did you get it, fellow T lie asked, fixing his keen gaze 
upon my face. 
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‘ It was my fathei^’s hefoni me,’ I answered. 

‘ Then I trust that ho drew it in a hidter quarrel than his 
sou hath done,’ said the taller oflicer, with a sneer. 

‘ In as good, though not in a liette.r,’ 1 returned. ‘Hiat 
sword hath always heeii drawn for tlie rights and ]i])ertio.s of 
Englishmen, and against the tyranny of kings and the l>igotry 
of ))ri(‘Hts.’ 

‘ What a tag for a ])layhouse, Dick,’ crietl the officer, ‘ How 
<loth it run 'I “ The bigotry of kings and tlie tyranny of priests.” 
Why, if W'ell delivered by Betterbui close up to the footlights, 
with one -hand U})on his heart and the other pointing to the 
sky, I warrant the pit would rise at it.’ 

‘Very like/ said the other, twirling his moustache. 
we hav<‘ ne time for fine sjieeches now. What are wo to do 
with the little one?’ 

‘ Hang him,’ the other answered carelessly. 

‘hTo, no, your most gracious honours,’ howlc^d Master 
Tetheridge, suddmily writhing out of the eorporul’s grip and 
Hinging himself upon the floor at their feet. ‘ Did I not tell 
y<^ wh(ue ye could find om^ <.*f the stoutest soldiers of the rebel 
army? Did mH. I guide ye to him? Did not 1 (‘ven creep up 
and nuuovc*- his sword lest any of the King’s .subjects be slain 
in tin? taking of him? Surel}^ surely, ye would not use me 
so scurvily when I have done ye these services? Have T not 
made good my words ? Is he not as 1 described him, a giant 
in stature and of wondrous strength? The whole army will 
bear mo out in it, that he wa.s worth any two in single 
fight. 1 hav(? given him over to ye. Surely ye will let 
mo go ! ’ 

‘Very well delivered — ])laguily so !’ quoth the little officer, 
(dapping the. palm of one hfind softly against the back of the 
other. ‘ The em])hasis was just, and the (munciation clear. A 
little further back towards the wings, corporal, if you please. 
Thank you ! Now, Dick, it is your cue.’ 

‘Nay, Ji)hn, you are too absurd!’ cri(‘d the other im- 
patiently. ‘Idle mask and the buskins are well enough in 
their })lace, buir you look upon tlui play as a reality and uj)on 
the reality as but a play. What this re])tile, hath said is true. 
We must kee[) faith with him if we wish that others of the 
country folk shoidd give up the fugitives. 'There is no help 
for it ! ’ 

‘For myself I believe in Jc'ddart law,’ his companion 
answered. ‘ I would hang the man first and then discuss the 
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(|uestioii of our ]u*oniis(\ However, pink uio if 1 will obtrude 
my o])iiiion on any man ! ' 

‘Nay, it cannot be/ the taller said. ‘Corporal, do you 
take him down. Henderson will go with you. Take from 
liim that ])late and sword, Avhich his inotln^r would wear with 
as good a grae.e. And hark ye, corporal, a few touches of thy 
stirruj) leathers across his fat should(‘.rs might n(^t be amiss, as 
helj)ing him to remember the. King’s <lragoons.’ 

My treacherous companion was dragged oil*, struggling and 
yelping, and presently a series of ]>iercing howls, growing 
fainter and fainter as he fled before his tormentors, announced 
that the hint had b(y*in taken. The two otUcers rushed to the 
little window of the mill and roared with laughter, while the 
troopers, peeping furtively over their shoulders, could not 
restrain themselves from joining in their mirth, from which I 
gatliered that Master Tetheridgt*, as, sj>urred on by fear, bo 
hurled his fat body through hedges and into ditchers, was a 
sonn^what comical sight. 

‘And now for the other,’ .said tlui little ofheor, turning 
away from the window and wiping tin* t(‘a.rs of laughter from 
his face. ‘That beam over yonder would serve oui- ])urpo.s(*. 
Where is Hangman Jlroderick, the Jack Ketch of Ihe Koyals ? ’ 

‘Here T am, sir,’ r(‘sponded a sullen, heavy-faced trooper, 
shuflling forward ; ‘I have a j‘op(‘. here with a noose.’ 

‘Throw it over tlie bc;am, then. What i.s a)nis.s with 
your han«l, you clumsy rogue, that you shouM W(\'ir linen 
round it?’ 

‘May it please you, .sir,’ the man answered, ‘it was all 
through an ungrateful, prick- ear(*d I’re.shyt(*rian knave whom 
1 hung at Cornmatch. 1 had <lou(‘ all that cf>uhl he done for 
him. Had he luwui at Tyburn he, could scanu* have met with 
m<>re atte.ntiou. Yet when 1 did ]»ut my hand to his neck to 
sec that all was as it should he, he di»l lix me with his teeth, 
and hath gnawed a gr(»at piece from my thumb.’ 

‘ 1 am sorry for you,’ .sai<l the oflicer. ‘ You know, ik’) 
doubt, that the human bihi under such eircumstances is as 
deadly as that of tlie mad dog, .so that you may lind yours(df 
.snapping and barking one of these*, line mornings. Nay, turn 
not pale ! 1 have heard you prea(di ])atieiice. and courage to 

your victims. You are not afraid of deatli?’ 

‘Not of any Christian death, your Honour. Yet, ten 
.shillings a week is .scarce enough t(j i)ay a man for an end like 
that ! ’ 
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‘Nay, it is all a lottery,^ rciuarked the Captain cheerily. 

‘ 1 iiiive hoard that in those oases a man is so drawn up that 
his heels do boat a tattoo ajjjainst the- hack of liis head. But, 
mayhap, it is not as painful as it would appear. Meainvhihi, 
do you proceed to do your oliicc.^ 

Tliroe or four troopers cauglit me hy the arms, but 1 shook 
tbe.iii oir as bevst I might, and walked with, as 1 trust, a steady 
stop and a oluMirful face under the beam, which wiis a great 
smok(* "blackened rafte.r passing from one side of the chamber 
to the other. The rope was thrown over tliis, amJ the noose 
placed round my neck with tnunbling lingers ]»y the liangman, 
who took ])artic-ular care to keep tK‘yond tjie range of my teeth, 
llalf-a-dozen dragoons seized the furtlier end of the coil, and 
stood ready to swing me into eternity. TIj rough all my 
adventurous life 1 have n(‘V’er been so close upon tlie threshold 
of death as at that moment, aiul yet I declare* to you that, 
t(‘iTibre as my position was, 1 could think of hotliiiig but tlie 
tattoo maj’ks u])on old Solomon Sprent’s arm, ami iJie cunning 
fasbion in which he had inbuavovmi the red and the blue. 
Yet I was k(*.enly alive to all that wuvS, g‘>ii»g on around me. 
The seem* of the. bleak stone-lloored room, the single narrow 
window, the two lounging elegant (»}hcers, tlie pile of arms in 
tin* comer, and even tlie. texture, of the (oarse red serge and 
the, jiatte.riis of the gr(‘at brass buttons upon tlie sleeve of the 
•man who held me, an* all stamjied clearly ujxui my mind. 

‘We. must d<» our work wdtli (»rder,’ reiiiark(*d the taller 
(.tiptaiii, taking a ooi(*-book from his poeket . ‘ (Colonel 8ars- 

lield uiay desire some details, l^et me see I This is the 
seventeenth, is it notV 

‘ Four at the farm and live at the (Toss-roads,' the other 
answered, eountiiig upon his lingers. ‘Then there, was the 
one wlioni we sliot in the hedge, an<l tlie wounded one wlio 
nearly saved liimsclf hy dying, and tin* tuo in the grove under 
the hill. 1 e.aii renieiubm- no more, save those wht> were strung 
up in Brhlge water immediately after the, aetion.’ 

‘It is well to do it in an orderly fashion,’ cpioth the other, 
scribbling in his book. ‘It is V(*ry well for Kirke and his men, 
wlio are lialf Moors themselves, to hang and to slaughter with- 
out discrimination or ceremony, but we should set them a lietter 
cxam])le. Wliat is your name, sirrah T 

‘My name is Gajitain Micah 'Clarke.,^ I answered. 

The two olheers looked at tnxch other, and the smaller one 
gave a long whistle. ‘ It is the very man ! ’ said he. ‘ This 
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comes of asking questions ! liat me, if I had not misgivings 
that it might pnsjve to be so. They said that he was large of 
limb.’ 

‘ Tell me, sirrah, have you ever known one Major Ogiivy of 
the Horse Guards Blue !f’ asked the Captain. 

‘ Seeing that I had the honour of taking hira prisoner,’ I 
replied, ‘ and seeing also that he hath shared soldier's faro and 
quarters wdth mo ever since, I think I may fairly say that I do 
know him.’ 

‘ Cast loose the cord ! ’ said the officer, and the- hangman re- 
luctantly slip])ed the coni over my head once more. ‘Young 
man, you are surely reserved for something great, for you will 
never ])C nearer yrmr gi*ave until you <Jo actually step into it. 
This Major Ogiivy hath made great interest both for you and 
for a wounded comrade of yours who lies at Bridgewater*. Your 
name hatli be(in given to the commanders of horse, with orders 
to bring you in unscathed should you be taken. Yet it is Init 
fair to tell you that though the Major’s good word may save you 
from martial law, it will stand you in small stead before a civil 
judge, before whom yo must in the end take your ti*ial.’ 

‘I desire to share the same lot and fortune as Inus befallen 
my companions-in-arms,’ I answered. 

‘Nay, that is but a suUcn way to take your deliverance,’ 
cried the smaller ollicier. ‘llic situation is as flat as sutler’s 
beer. Otway would have made a better thing of it. Can you 
not rise to the oceasion ? Where is she ? ’ 

‘ She I Who 1 ’ 1 asked. 

‘ Slie. The she. The woman. Your wihs, sweetheart, be- 
troilied, what you will.’ 

‘There is none such,’ 1 answered. 

‘There now ! What can be done in a case like that'r cried 
he despairingly. ‘IShe should have rushed, in from the wings 
and thrown herself upon your bosom. I have seen such a situa- 
tion earn three rounds from the pit. There is good material 
spoiling here for want of some one to work it up.’ 

‘ We have sonuithing else to work up, Jack,’ exclaimed his 
companion impatiently. ‘ Sergeant Grciklcr, do you with two 
troopers conduct the ])risoncr to Gommatch Cliurcli,. It is time 
that we were once more upon our way, for in a few hours the 
darkness will hinder the puraiiit.’ 

At the word of command the troojiers descended into the 
field where their horses were picketed, and were speedily on tlie 
march once more, the tall Captain leading them, and the stage- 
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struck cornet bringing up the rear. The sergeant to whose 
care I had l)(?en cQuiniittcd — a great squafe^shouldored, dark- 
browed ]i)an — ordered my own horse to be brought out, and 
hel})ed me to mount it. He removed the pistols from the 
holsters, however, and hung them. with my sword at his own 
saddle-bo 

‘Shall 1 tie his feet under the horse’s belly?* asked one of 
the dragoons. 

‘Nay, the lad hath an honest face,’ the sergeant answered. 
‘If he promises to be quiet w'e shall cast free his arms.’ 

‘I have no desire to escaj)e,’ sjiid 1. 

‘'riieii untie the rope. A ])ravc man in misfortune hath 
ever my goodwill, strike me dumb else 1 Siirgeant (1 redder is 
my name, formerly of Mackay’s and nrtw of the Koyals — as 
har<l-worked and badly-paid a man as any in his JMa.jesty’s 
service. Kight wJuud, and do^n the pathway ! Do ye ride on 
eitlier side, and 1 beliind I Our carbines are prime<l, friend, so 
stand tru(‘ to your promise 1’ 

‘ Nay, you ('.an rely upon it,’ I answered. 

‘Your litth^- comrade did play you a 6(iur\^ trick,’ said the 
sergeant, ‘for s(;eing us ride down the road he did make across 
to us, and bargaiiuul with the Captain that his life shcmld be 
sj»arcd, on condition that he sliould deliver into our hands what 
h(' desciahed as one of tlie stoutest soldiers in the rebel army. 
'Truly you have tlicnvs and sinews emuigh, though you are 
surely too young to have Kseen much service.’ 

‘This hath been my first cami)aign,’ I answered. 

‘And is like to be your last,’ he remarked, with soldierly 
frankness. ‘ 1 hoar that the Privy^Council intend to make 
such an exami)le as Mull take the heart out 'of the Whigs for 
twenty years to c(mie. Ihey have a lawyer coining from 
London M'liose wig is more to bo feared than our helmets. He 
Mu’ll slay nujre men in a day tlnan a troop of horse in a ten-mile 
chase. Faith ! 1 would vsoonev they to(»k this butcher- work into 
their own hands. S(‘,e those bodies on yonder tree. It is an 
evil season when sticli acorns grow uj>on I^'nglish oaks.’ 

‘It is an evil sea.^on,’ said T, ‘vdien men who call them- 
selves Clxristians inflict such vcmgeaiicc upon poor simple 
peasants, who have done no more than their conscience urged 
them. That tin*- leaders and officers should sulTex is but faix. 
They stood to mu'u in ease of success, and should pay forfeit 
now that they have lost. But it goes to my heart to see those 
poor godly country folk so treated.’ 
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‘Aye, there is truth in that/ said the sergeant ‘Now if 
it were some of these snuffle-nosed pniachers, the old lank- 
haired bell-wethers who have led their flocks to the devil, it 
would be another thing. Why can they not conform to the 
Cluireh, and be plagued to them? It is ^od enough for the 
King, so surely it is good enough for them ; or are their souls 
so (lelicate Unit they cannot ijatisfy themselves \Wth that on 
which every honest Knglishmaii tlirives? The main road to 
Heaven is too common for them. They must needs liave eacli 
a bypath of their own, and cry out against all who will not 
follow it.’ 

‘Why,’ said I, ‘ therti are pious men of all (a’e<*ds. If a 
man lead a life of virtue, what matter what he believes'?’ 

‘Let a man keep his virtue, in his heart/ quoth Serge.ant 
(^redder. ‘Let him pack it deej) in the kna])sack of his soul. 

1 suspect godlintiss which shows upon tin* surfat!e, the snuf- 
fling talk, the rolling eyc'S, the groaning and the hawking. 
It is like the forged mom'y, which can be told by its being 
more bright and more showy than the real.’ 

‘ An apt comparison ! ’ said 1. ‘ Ikit how Comes it, sergeant, 

that you have given att-(*.ntion to these matters ? Ibdessthey 
are niucli belied, the Royal Hragoons find other things to 
think of.’ 

‘ 1 was one of Mackay’s fo(»1,’ he answered shortly. 

‘I have heard of him,’ said 1. ‘A man, I believe, both of 
parts and (»f ]M(dy.’ 

‘That, indeed, he is,’ cried Sergeant Hreilder warmly. 
‘He is a man stern and soldierly to the outer eye, but with 
the heart of a saint ^\^thin him. J }>roniis(‘. you there was 
little need of the strapado in his regiment, for thiu’e was not 
a man avIio did not fear the look of sorrow in liis ColoneTs 
eyes far more tlian lie did the jirovost-marsliak’ 

During the. whole of our long rid(‘ 1 found tlic worthy 
sergeant a tnuj follower of tlie ex.eellent Colonel ^lackay, for 
he proved to be a man of more than ordinary intelligence, 
and of serious and thoughtful habit. As to the two troopers, 
they rode on either side of me as silent as statues; for the 
common dragoons of those days could but talk of wine and 
women, and Avere. lielpless and sp(*eeJjless when aught else vas 
to the fore.. When we at last rode into the little village of 
Gommatch, which overlooks the plain of Sedgemoor, it was 
with regret on each side that I bade my guardian adieu. As 
a parting favour T begged him to take charge of Covenant for 
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me, promising to pay* a certain sum by tlic month for his' 
k('oi>, and commissioning him to retain the horse for his own 
use should I fail to claim him witliin tlie year. Jt was a load 
off my mind wluai 1 saw iny trusty cofnpanion led away, staring 
hack at me with -(][i|estioniiig eyes, as though unable^ to under- 
stiind the smmratiou. Oome what might, ] knew now that he 
was in the Kef‘ping of a good man who would see that no harm 
befell him. 


XXXIV 

Of (he Coming of Solomon Sprent 

The church of (Tornmatch was*a sn^^ll ivy-clad building with 
a square Ncjrman tower, standing in the (ientre of the hanihd 
of that name. Its grct'it oaken doors, studded with iron, and 
high narrow windows, fitted it well for the use to which it was 
now turned. Two companies of Dumbarton’s Foot had In'cn 
quartennl in the village, with a ]>ortly Major at their head, to 
whom 1 was handed over by Sergeant' (Ireulder, with some 
account of my ca])ture, and of tlui reasons whic;h had prevented 
my summary execution. 

Night was now drsnving in, hut a few dim lamps, hung 
hen* and there upon the walls, cast an uncertain, flickering 
light over the sccuifi, A Inmdred or mon* prisoners were 
scattered about upon the stone floor, many of them wounded, 
and sonui (*,videotly dying. The halediad gathered in silent, 
suhdiKjd grou[»s round their stricken frifends, and W(‘.re doing 
what they could to h'ssen th(*ir sufferings. Souk* IumI even 
reiiiovt'd tli(^ greater j)ari. of their clothing in order to furnish 
liead-rcsts and i)all(its for the wounded. Ifen* and tlie.re in 
the. shadows dark kneeling figures might ho s(*(*n, and the 
►measured souml of their prayers rang through the aisles, with 
a groan now aiid again, or a c.hoking gasp as some poor siitieier 
battled for breath. "Die dim, yellow liglit streaming over the 
earnest pain-drawn fa(!e.s, and the tattered, mud-coloured figures, 
would have made it a fitting stmly for any of those T.ow 
Country painters whose jnctiires I saw long afterwards at The 
Hague. 

On Thursday morning, the third day after the battle, we 
wore all conveyed into Bridgewater, where we were confined 
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for the reinairul(*r of the week in St. Mary’s (Jlinreh, the very 
one from the tower of which Monmouth and his eoinnianders 
liad inspected Keversliam’s position. The more we heard of 
the ti^ht from tlie soldiers and otluws, the more clear it l)e(*anie 
that, but {or the most unfortunaic aecid(Uits, there was ev<iry 
chance that our night attack might have succe(‘4h‘d. Tliere 
was scarcely a fault which a (lemwal could commit which 
Fevorsham had not been guilty of. lie had thought too 
lightly of his enemy, and left his cam]) entindy o])en to a sur- 
prise. When the firing broke out lie s])rang from liis couch, 
but failing to find his wigf he had gro])ed about his tent whiJ<‘ 
the battle was being decid(‘d, and only came out when it was 
well-nigh over. All were agreed that had it not been for ilu* 
chance of the Jhissex Rhine having been overlookcul by our 
guides and scouts, wo should have been among the tents before 
the men could have been called to arms. tJnly this and tin* 
fiery energy of John Churchill, the second in command, after- 
wjirds better known under a higher name, both to ¥ rench and 
to English history, prevent(*.d the. Royal army from nuMding 
with a reverse which might have alte.i‘ed the result of the 
campaign.^ Should ye hear or read, th(*n, my dear cdiildreii, 
that Monmouth’s rising was easily jint down, or that it was 
ho]>elcss from the first, rememlww that I, who was conceriK'd 
in it, say confidently that it really triunliled in the balan(a\ 
and that this handful of resolute ])easants with their ])ikes and 
their scythes were within an ace of altering the whole courso, 
of English history. The ferocity of tlie I’rivy Council, after 
the rebellion was quelled, aros(‘. from their knowl(*dge of how 
very close it had been to succ(\ss. 

I do not wish to say too much of the cruelty and barbaiity 
of the victors, for it is not goorl for your c.hiMish ears to hear 
of smdi doings. The. sluggard Feversham .and the biutal 
Kirke have earned themselves a n.ime in tln^ AVc'.st, which is 
second only to that of tin*, andi villain who ca,me after them. 
As for their victims, when they had hangetl and (juarteriid amf 
done their wicked worst upon tlnuii, at l(*ast they left their 
names in tlnur own little villages, to be treasured ii]) and 
handed from generation to generation, as bravo men and true 
who had died for a noble cause. Go now to Milverton, or to 
Wiveliscomlxs or to Minehead, or to CoJyford, or to any 
village through the whole breadth and length of Somersetshire, 
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niul you will find that thoy have not for^oito.u what ihoy ])roudly 
call thftir uiartyrH. Hut av1h‘i*(? now is Kirkc and wliorci is 
Feversliani ? Tludr names arc ])r(*S(*rved, il is true, 1 >ut preserved 
ill a county’s liaircid. Who can fail fo sec^ now that tlii^se men 
in ])unishing <»ther.s Immght afar heavier punisliment upon tliem- 
selv(‘s? TlH*ir sin hath indecMl found thein out. 

They did all that wickcMl and callous-lu'arted men could do, 
knowing well that such deeds were acceptahle, to the cold- 
hlood(Ml, bigoted hyj)ocrite wdio sat u])on the throne. They 
wairked to win his favour, and they won it. Men were hanged 
and cut down and hang(;d again. * Every ('rr)ss-road in the 
c.ountiy was ghastly witli gihheis. Therir was not an insult 
or a (•ontunudy which might make the pangs of death more 
iimuidurahle, wdnch W'as not heaped n])on thes(‘ long-snllering 
men ; yet it is proudly recounted in their native shire that of 
all the host, of victims there Avas not one wdio did not m(^(T his 
end w'itli a linn lip, protesting that if tlui thing Avere to do 
again he was ready to do it. 

At the end of a week or tAVo news came of the fugitives. 
Monmouth, it seems, had heen captured hy rortinan’s yelloAV 
coats when trying to make his w^ay to. the ISh^AV Forest, Avheiua^ 
h(‘ hoped to (isc,a])(‘, to the Continent. .He Avas dragged, gaunt, 
unshaven, and tr(‘ml)ling, out of a bean-field in whicdi he had 
taken refuge, and Avas carried h» KingvvoiMl, in Hampshire. 
Stra,iig(' rumours reached us coiKierning his behaviour — rumours 
.Avhich <*anie to our ears through tlui coarse jests of our guards. 
Some said that h<‘ liad gone on his knees to tlu‘ yokels Avho 
had seized him. Others that he had wuitten to the King 
oilering to do anything, eA'en to IhroAv ovtu’ tin* Protestant 
<’ause, to save Jiis head from th(‘. scaHoId.^ AV(‘, laughed at, 
these stories at tin* time, and set iln*m doAvn as inv^entions ot 
our (Uiemies. It seemed too im])ossibh‘ that at a time when 
his support(*rs Avere so steTidy ami so loyally standing true to 
him, he, their lea«h‘r, Avitli the eyes of all mciii upon him, 
* should he shoAving l(*ss eoiirage than ev(U’y lit-th' drummer-hoy 
• lisplays, Avho tri]>s along at the h(*a«l of his n*giment u})ou the 
tield of haithe.. Alas ! time !ihoAA"ed that tin*. storii*s Aver(* 
indeed •(, rue, and that there Avas no d<*]>th of infamy to Avhieh 
this unhappy man Avould not descend, iit the hope of prolonging 
for a few years that existence av1u<*1i had proved a curse to so 
many who trushnl him. 
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* Of 8axon no news liad come, {^ood or had, which encouraged 
nio to h()})e tliat lie h.'id found a liidin^'-yilace for himself. 
Keiihen was still confined to his couch by his wound, and was 
under the care and pro^Rction of Major O^dlvy. I'lio j^ood 
gentleman came to see iiu^ rnon* than ouc(‘, and endeavoured to 
add to my comfort, until I made him und(‘rstand that it ])jdncHl 
me to find myself upon a ditrerent footing to the brave fellows 
with whom I liad shar(‘d the perils of the cainjiaign. One 
great favour he did me in writing to my father, and informing 
him tliat 1 was well and in no pressing (hingi'r. Tn rejdy to 
this letter I had a stout Christian answer from the old man, 
bidding me to be of; good courage, and (pioting largely from a 
sermon on patience l)y the Jteverend Josiah Seaton of Veters- 
fi<d<l. My mother, he said, was in deep distniss at my position, 
but was held up liy lier confidence in the decrees of Jh'ovidence. 
.He enclosed a draft for Major Ogilvy, commissioning him to 
use it in whatever way I should suggest. This money, together 
with the small hoard which my mother had sewed into my 
collar, proved to bi^ invaluable, for when .the gaol fever broke 
out ainongst us I was able to get litting food for the sick, and 
also to pay for the services of ])hysicians, so that tin*, disease 
was stamped out ere it had time to spread. 

Early in August we w(ue brought from Bridgewater to 
Taunton, where we were thrown with hundreds of others into 
tbe same wool storehouse wh(‘-re our regiment had betui (]ua,rtered 
in the early days *of the campaign. We gained little by the 
change, save that we found that our nevv^ guards wen; somewhat 
more*, satiated with c.rmdty than our old ones, and wen*, then*- 
fore less exacting upon tluur ]»rison('rs. Not tmly wen* friends 
allowed in oj’c.asionally to s(*e us, but books and papers could be 
obtained by tin*, aid of a small present to the sergeant on duty. 
We were able, therefore, to sp(*nd our time with some (hgree 
of comfort during tlie month or more which }>assed befoie 
our trial. 

One (!vening I was standing listlessly with my back against 
the wall, looking up at a thin slit of blue sky which showed 
itself through the narrow willow, and fancying njyself back 
in the nu^adows of Havant once more, when a voice. Ml uj>on 
my ear which did, indeed, re.eall me to my Hamjishire home. 
Those deep, husky tones, rising at times into an angry roar, 
could Ixilong to none other than my old friend the seaman. I 
approaclnul the* door from which the uju’oar came,- and all doubt 
vaiiisluid as I listened to -the conversation. 
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“Won’t lot me }){isk, won’t ye V lie waa shouting. ‘Let me 
ttill you I’ve lield on my course when better men tlian you have 
asked me to veil topsails. I tell you I have the admiral’s 
permit, and T won’t clew up for a bit of a red-painted cock- 
boat; so move from athwart my hawse, or I may chance to 
run you down.’ 

‘We don’t know nothing about admirals here,’ said the 
sergeant of the guard. ‘Tin* tine* for secung ]>risomu'g i.s over 
for the day, and if you <io not take your ill-favour(‘d body out 
of this I may try the weiglit o’ my halhf*?*d on y<uir hack.’ 

‘1 hav(^ tak(m blows and given tlie.ni ere you wen* ever 
thought of, you land-swab,’ roare<l old, Solomon. ‘1 was 
yardan)! and yanlarm with I)e Kuyter when you wiae learning 
to suck milk ; but, (dd as 1 am, 1 would have you know that 1 
am not condemned yet, and that .1 am lit to exchange broad- 
sides with any lobstcu-tailed piccaroon that ever was triced 
up to a triangle and hii<l the King’s diamonds cut in his back. 
If I tack back to Major Ogilvy and signal him the way that 
I have been welcomed, he’ll make your hide redder than ever 
your coat was.’ 

‘ Major < Igilvy ! ’ exclaimed the sergeant, in .a more ro- 
s]iectful voice. ‘If you had said that your i)ermit was frcmi 
Major Ogilvy it would have been another thing, but you <lid 
rave of admirals and commodores, and Clod knows what other 
outlandish talk ! ’ 

‘ KShanie on your pariuits that tln^y should have reared you 
with so slight a knowledge o’ the King’s English!’ gi’umbled 
iSolomon. ‘ In truth, friend, it is a marvad to mo why sailor 
men should be able to show a h‘ad to those on shore in the 
matter of lingo. E(jr out of seven hundnnl men in the slii}) 
Worcester — tin; same that sank in tin* Lay of E’unchal — thercj 
was not* so much as a powder-boy but could und<*rstand every 
word that 1 said, whereas on shore there is many a great 
jolt(irhead, like ihyself, who might l>e a Eortugee for all the 
English that knows, and who stares at me like a pig in a 
hurricane if 1 do but ask him what he makes the reckoning, 
or how many bells have gone.’ . 

‘ Whom is it th.at you woidd see ? ’ asked the sergeant 
gruffly. ‘ You hav(^ a most infernally long tongue.’ 

‘Aye, and a rough one, too, when I have fools to deal 
with,’ returned the seaman. ‘If J had you in my watch, lad, 
for a three years’ cruise, 1 would make a man of you ycd.’ 

‘Pass the old man through I ’ cried the sergeant furiously, 
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(uid the sailor came stumping in, "witli liis bronzed face all 
screwed up and twisted, j)artly with amusement at his victory 
over the sergeant, and partly from a great cliunk of tobacco 
which he was wont to stow within his clieck. Having glanced 
round without perceiving me, he put his liands to his mouth 
and belh)wed out iiiy name, with a string of ‘ Ahoys I ' which 
rang tlirough the Imilding. 

‘Here I am, Solomon,’ said 1, toucliing liim on tli(j 
shoulder. 

‘(lod bless you, lad ! God bless you !’ lie cried, wringing 
my bund. ‘ 1. could not see yon, for my port (‘ye is i),s foggy 
as th(‘. Newfoundland banks, and has been c^ver since Long 
Sue Williams of the l^^int hove a (piart ])ot at it in tlie Tigcjr 
inn nigh thirty year agoiie. How are you? All sound, alow 
and aloft?’ 

‘As well as might lx*.,’ I answ(‘.red. ‘1 have little to com- 
plain of,’ 

‘None of your standing rigging shot away?’ said he. ‘No 
spars (iripplod? No shots ])(‘tween wind ajid water, eb? You 
have not been hulled, nor raked, nor laid aboard of?’ 

‘None of these things,’ said I, laughing. 

‘ Faith I you are leaner than of old, and li.'ive aged ten 
years in two months. You did go forth as smart iind trim a 
lighting ship as ever answered helm, and now you are likc^ 
the sam(i ship when the battle and the storm have taken tin; 
gkjss from her sides and torn the lovc-[Muinants fidin h(‘r 
])eak. Yet am I right glad to see you sound in wind and 
limb.’ 

‘I have looked upon sights,’ said I, ‘which might well add 
ten years to a man’s age*.’ 

‘Aye, aye!’ he answ(u*(Ml, with a hollow groan, shaking his 
head from side to side. ‘It is a most accmrsc'd allair. Y(‘t, 
bad as the tejiipest is, the calm will ev(ir come afterwards if 
you will but ride it out with your anchor placed deep in Pro- 
videncti. Ah, lad, that is good holding ground ! iJut if I 
know you aright, y(^ur grief is more for th(',se ]>o()r wndcdies 
aroiUid you than for yourstilf.’ 

‘ It is, indeed, a sore sight to see them suffer so patiently 
and uncomplainingly,’ I answered, ‘and for such a man, too !•’ 

‘Aye, the chick en-livered swab!’ growled the seaman, 
grinding his teeth. 

‘How are my mother and my father,’ I asked, ‘and how 
came you so far from home ? ’ 
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‘Nay,* I should liavo grounded on niy beef bones had J 
waited longer at iny moorings. T cut my cable, therefore, 
and, making a northerly tack as far as Salisbury, J ran down 
with a fair wind. 'I'hy father hatli set his face- hard, and goes 
about his work as usual, though mych troubled by the .Justices, 
who have twice had him up to AVinchester for examination, 
but have found his papers all right and no charge to be 
brought against him. Your mother, poor soul, hath little 
time to mope or to })ipe her eye, for she hath such a sense of 
duty tliat, were the ship to founder under her, it is a plaU* 
gallfioii to a china orange that she would stand fast in the 
caboose curing marigolds or rolling pastry. They have, taken 
to })ray('.r as some would to rum, and w^ftrin their hearts with 
it when the wind of misfortune blows chill. They were right 
glad that I sliould come <lown to you, and J gave them the 
word of a sailor that 1 would get you out of the bilboes if it 
might anyhow be done.^ 

* Get me out, Solomon ! ^ said 1 ; ‘ nay, that may be put 
outside the question. How could you get me out?' 

‘ There are many ways,' h(^ answer(‘d, sinking his voice to 
a whisper, and nodding his grizzled head as one who talks 
up<.)n what has cost hiiu much tijiie and thought. ‘ There is 
scuttling.' 

‘ Scuttling ? ' 

‘ Aye, lad ! AVhen I 'was (juartf^rmasb^r of the galley 
Providence in the second Dutch war, we 'were caught 
betwixt a lee. shor-' and Van Tronip’s srpiadron, so that after 
lighting until our sticks were shot away and our scuppers 
we.re arun with bhxAl, we Avere carried by boarding and sent 
as prisoners to tlie Texel. AVe were stowed away in irons in 
th(‘ afteihold, amongst the bilge water and the rats, with 
hatches battened down and guards atop, but ev(ui then they 
could not ket^]) us, for tin*, irons got adrift, and AA^ill Adams, 
the carpenter's mate, picked a hole in tlie seams so that the 
vessel nearly fouiuhued, and in the <‘onfusi(.>n av(*. f(*ll uj)on the 
prize crew, and, using our fetters as cudgt'ls, regained })Osses- 
sion of the vessel. Ihit you smile, as though there were little 
hopes from any such plan ! ' 

‘If this wool-house AV(U*e the galley Providence and 
Taunton Deane were the Hay of Biscay, it might l)e attempt(?d,' 
I said. 

* ‘I have indeed got out o’ the chanmd,’ he answuued, Avith 
a wrinkled brow. ‘ There is, however, another most excellent 
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]>]an whicli I have Conceived, which is to blow u[) tlio 
building.’ 

‘ To blow it up ! ’ T criod. 

‘Aye ! A bract; of k(;gs and a slow match would do it any 
dark night. Then where would be those walls which now shut 
ye in 1 ’ 

‘ A\’'hert; woultl be the folk that arc now inside them ? * I 
asked. ‘ A\T>uld you not blow them u}) as well ? ’ 

‘IMague take it, 1 had forgot that,’ cri(;d Solomon. ‘Nay, 
then, T leave it with you. What have you to propose? I >o 
but give your sailing orders, and, with or without a coi^ort, 
you will liiid that I will steer by them as long iis this old hulk 
can answer to her helm.’ 

‘ Then my advice is, my dear old friend,' saij 1, ‘ that you 
leav’^e matters to take their course, and hie back to Havant 
with a message from me to those who know me, telling them 
to be of good cheer, and to hope for the best Neither you 
nor any other man can heli> nu; now, for I have thrown in ray 
lot with these poor folk, and 1 would not leave them if I could. 
Do what you can to cheer my mother’s heart, and commend 
me to Zachary Palmer. Your visit liath l)een a joy to me, and 
your return will Ik; the .same to them. You can serve mo 
better so than by hiding lien;.’ 

‘♦Sink me if 1 lik(‘ going hack without a blow struek,’ he 
growled. if it is your will tliere is an end of the matter. 

Tell me, lad. lla.s that lank-sparred, slab-sided, lu;rring-gutted 
friend of yours jdayed you hdse ? for if he has, by tin; c;ternal, 
old as 1 am, my liaViger shall scrape acquaintance ^vith the 
longshore tuck which hangs at his girdh;. I know where In; 
hath laid himself nj), moored stem and stern, all snug and ship- 
shape, waiting for tlu; turn of the tide.’ 

/What, Saxon I ’ I cried. ‘Do you indeed know wliere he 
is? !For God’s sake sp(*uk low, for it would m(;an a commission 
and five liuiidred good pounds to any one of these soldiers could 
he lay hands upon liim.’ 

‘They are scarce like to do that,’ said Solomon. ‘ Ou my 
journey hither I chanf;e<l to ])ut into port at*iJti place e.illed 
Bruton, where there is an iuii that will compare witli most, 
and the skipper is a wench w’itli a glib tongue and a merry 
eye. I was drinking a glass of spi(;ed ale, as is my custom 
about six bells of the middle watch, when 1 c.luinced to notice 
a great lanky carter, who was loading up a waggon in the. yard 
with a cargo o’ beer casks. Looking closer it seemed to mo 
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that the man's nose, like the beak of a*goshawk, and his glint- 
ing eyes witli the lids only half-reefed, were known to me, but 
when T overheard him sweai’ing to himself in good High Dutch, 
then his figurehead (lame hack to me in a moment. I put out 
into the yard, and touched him on tlie shoulder. Zounds, lad ! 
you should have seen him spring hack and si)it at me like a 
wildcat with every hair of his head in a bristle. He whij)]>ed 
a knife from under his smock, for Ije thouglit, doidjtless, that 
1 was about to earn tin* reward by handing him over to tlie 
red coats. I told him tliat his secr(;t was saf(^ witli me, and 
I ask«d 1dm if he had lieaid that you were lahl by tin* heels. 
Ho answered that he knew it, and that he, would be answerable 
that no harm befell you, though in trutli it seemed to me that 
he had his hands full in trimming his own sails, without acting 
as pilot to another. However, there I left him, and there I 
shall find him again if so be as he has done you an injury.' 

‘Nay,* T answered, ‘I am right glad that he has found this 
refuge. We did s(‘parate u])on a difference of opinion, but I 
have no cause to complain of him. In many ways he hath 
shown me botli kindness and goodwill.* 

‘He is as crafty as a purser*s clerk,' (piotli Solomon. ‘I 
have seen Keuh<ui Lockarhy, who sends his love to you. He 
is still k^tit in his hunk from his wound, but ho meids with 
good treatment. Major Ogilvy tells me that he has made sucli 
interest for him that there is every chance that he will gain 
his discliarge, the more particidarly since he was not ju-csent 
at the batt^p. Your own chance of panlon would, lu* thinks, 
be greater if you had fought less stoutly, but you have marked 
yourself as a (fiiiigerous imui, more esiiecially as you have the 
lovti of many of tlie common folk among the rebels.* 

The good old sc^amun stayed with nu*. until late in the night, 
listening to my adVimturcs, and naiTating in I'eturn the simple 
gossi[) of the village, which is of more interest to the absent- 
wanderer than the rise and fall of mnpires. Before he left he 
drew a grc'at handful of silver pieces from his pouch, and went 
round amongst tlie prisoners, listening to their wants, and doing 
wliat he could with rough sailor talk and dropping coins to 
lighten their troubles. Th(»re i.s a language in tbe kindly eye 
and the honest brow which all men may understand ; and though 
the seaman*s sju'oehes might have been in Greek, for all that 
they conveyed to the Somersetshire, pea.sants, yet they crowded 
round him as he disparted and calle,d blessings upon his head. 
I felt as though he had brought a wdiiff of his own pure ocean 
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hr(5(?zes into out c.lose aiid noisome prison, and left ns tJhe sweeter 
and the healtliicir. 

Late ill August the judges started from London upon that 
wicked journey which hlighted the lives and tlio homes of so 
iriany, and hath left a memory in tlui counties througli whicli 
tliey passed which shall never fade while a father can speak to 
a son. We Inward reports of them from day to day, for the 
guards took pleasure in d<‘tailing them with many coarse and 
foul jests, that we might know what was in store for us, and 
los(^ none of wjuit th{‘y ealh‘<l tlie pleasures of anticipation. At 
Winchester the sainted and honoured Lady Alice*. Lisle was 
sciitt*nc.ed liy Chief Justice JeHr(‘ys to he hurned alive, and the 
(*xertions and prayei^s of her fri(‘nds <;ould scarce |>revail upon 
him to allow her the. small hoon of tin* axe instead t»f the 
faggot. llt;r graceful ht‘ad was liewn from her ])ody amidst 
the groans and the cries oh a w(*.eping multitude in the market- 
place of the. town. At I>(U*chester th(*. slaughter was wholesahj. 
Three hundre-d wore condemned to tleath, and s(*.venty-four were 
actually ic\(‘cut(3d, until the most loyal and Tory of the country 
s([uires had to complain of tin*, universal ])re.senc.e of the dangling 
bodies. Thence tin*. jiulg(*s ])roceeded to Kx(‘ter and thence to 
Taunton, which th(‘y reached in the. first W(‘ek of September, 
more like furious and ravenous hcjists which have, busted blood 
and cannot quench their (!ravings for slaughter, thiin just-mimled 
men, traiiuMl to distinguish the various degnu^s of guilt, or to 
pick out the innocent and screen him from injustice. A rart* 
field was ojxiii for the.ir cruelty, for in Taunton alonti tluu’c lay 
a thousand haplevss ])risonervS, many of whom w^re. s(> litth*. 
trained to express their thoughts, and so hj«ii]>er(Ml by tin* 
strange dialect in which they spoke, that they might have hee.Ji 
born dumb f()r all the chance they had of making (*ither judgi* 
or counsel umhirstand the pleadings which ih(*y wisluid to lay 
before tlumi. 

it was on a 'Monday evening that the Lord (dii(*f Justiia* 
ma<le his entry. hVom one of the. windows of tin; ro«mi in whit'h 
we were confined I saw him [)ass. First rod(i thi^ dragoons 
with tluur standards and kettledrums, then the javelin-men 
with their halberds, and beliiml them tin*, line of coaches full 
of the. high dignitaries of the law. Last of all, drawn by six 
long-tailed Fl(‘mish mar(*.s,* came a gresat open coach, thickly 
crusted witli gold, in whi(ih, reclining amidst velvet cushions, 
sat the infamous Judge, wrapped in a cloak of crimson plush 
with a heavy white piwiwig upon his head, which was so long 
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that it dropped down over his shoulders. They say tliat' Hje 
woKi scarlet in order to strike teTr(.)r into the hearts of tlie. 
people, and that liis courts were for tlic same reason rlraped in 
the colour of hlood. As for himself, it hath evtu' hecui the 
custom, since his wickedness hath come to lur known to all 
men, to picture him as a man whose expression and features 
wer(i as monstrous and as hid<*ous as was the mind behind 
them. This is by no means the case. On tln^ contrary, he 
Avas a man who, in his younj^er <lays, must have been remark- 
able foi‘ his extreme b(‘auty.^ lie was not, it is true, inpfy old. 
as y<;ars go, when 1 saw him, but (h-bauchmy and low living 
had loft th(dr traces upon his c.oiintenanc(‘, without, how^ever, 
entiiely destroying tlur n^gularity and the f)eauty of his feuitures. 
He was dark, more like a Spaniard than an Englishmai^, wdth 
1)1 ack <‘y(‘S and oliv(‘ c.ompli^xion. His (expression was lofty 
and nobhe, but his tem]>er was so easily allame that the sliglitcst 
cross or annoyama'. would set him raving like a mailman, with 
blazing eyes and foaming mouth. I have seen him myself 
with the froth upon his lips and his whole face twitching with 
passi*)n, like one who hath the fallmg sickness. Yet his other 
(‘motions w'cre under as litth^ control, ha* 1 hav(' h(‘ard say that 
a very little would cause him to sob and to weep’, more especi- 
ally whmi he had hims(df been slighted by tliosi* who wtTe 
a))ove him. lb* wais, 1 believe, a man who had great [)Owers 
(uther foi' g(»od or for evil, but by pandering to the darker sid(‘ 
of his nature and neglecting the other, he brought himself to 
be as near a iieiid as it is possi])le for a man to be. It must 
indeed hav^ been an ( vil government wher(‘ so vile and foul 
niouth(‘d a wretch was chosen out to hold the s(‘al(^s of justice. 
As he drove pa.-'t, a Tory gentleman riding by tlu^ side of his 
(aiach drew his attention to the fac(;s of the prisoners looking 
out at him, lb* glanced up at th(‘m with a (juick, malicious 
gleam of his white b'eth, tlaui settled down again amongst the 
cushions. 1 obs(‘rved that as h(* pas.s(‘d not a hat wUvS raised 
among Uie c,rowd, and that* (‘ven the. rud(‘ soldiers a pp(’ared to 
look upon him half in t(*rror, half in disgust, as a lion might 
look u{)on some foul, hlood -sucking hat which batteiUMl upon 
the prey which he had himstdf struck dow n. 

^ The painting of »7cltreys in the National Portrait (udlcry more 
than bears out Micah Clarke’s remarks. He is the handsomest man in 
the collection. 
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XXXV 

Of the Devil in Wig and Gozvn 

Therm was no delay in ilie work of slau.i'liter. Thai very 
ni'^bi the great gallows was erected outside tlu^ White. Hart inu. 
Hour after hour \kv could Iwun- the blows of lualhds and the 
sawing of beams, mingled with the shoutings and the ribald 
choruses of the Child' Justice’s suite, who were carousing* with 
the olheors of tlje Trngiers regiment in the front room, wliiidi 
overlooked the gibbet. Amongst the ])risoners the night was 
pjissed in prayer and meditation, the stout-h(*.arted holding forth 
to their weaker bretlire.n, and exliorting them to i»lay the man, 
and to go to theur death in a fashion which should lui an example 
to triui Protestants tliroughoiit the world. The Ihiritan divines 
had been mostly strung up off-haml immediately after the battle, 
but a few were left to sustain the courage of their flocks, and to 
show them the way upon the scahold. Never have 1 seen any- 
thing so admirable as the cool and cheerful bravery wherewith 
these poor clow'iis faced their fate. Their courage on the battle- 
field paled before that which they showed in the sliamble.s of 
the law. So amid the low murmur of prayer and ap[)eals for 
mercy to Ood from tongues which never yet askcul mercy from 
man, the morning broke*, the last morning which many of us 
wtwe to spend uijon earth. * 

The court should have ojiened at nine, but my Lord Cliief 
Justice was indisposed, having, sat uj> sorninvliat late with 
Colonel Kirko. It was nearly edeven before, the trumpoti*rs and 
criers announced that he had taken his seat. One by one niy 
fellow-prisoners wen*, called out by na^ne, the more prominent 
Ijeing chosen first. Hiey went out from amongst us amid hand- 
shakings and lihissings, but we saw and heard no more of tluun, 
save that a sudden fierce rattle of kettl(Hlrums would rise iif> now 
and again, wliich was, as our guards told us, to drown any dying 
words which might fall from the suflerers and bear fruit in the 
breasts of those who heard tliem. With firm, steps and smiling 
faces the roll of martyrs went forth to their fate during the. 
whole of tliat long autumn day, until the rough soldiers of the 
guard stood silent and awed in the presence of a courage which 
thf^y could not but recognise as higher and nobler than their 
own. Folk may call it a trial that they received, and a trial it 
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really was, hut not in the sense that we •Englishmen use it. * I 
was hut being liahal before a Judg^^and insulted before being 
dragged to the gibbet. The courtrhouso was the thorny patli 
whieli led the sealfold. What use to ].)iit a witness up, wh(Uj 
he \vas shouted down, cursed at, and threatened by the Chief 
dustice, who bellow(Ml and swore until the frightened burghers 
in Fore Street could hear him ? J have heard from those who 
weie there that day that he raved like a demoniac, and that his 
black eyes shone with a vivid vindictive brightness which was 
scarce human. The jury shrank from him as from a venomous 
thing when he turned liis baleful glance upon them. At times, 
as J have bcMUi told, his sternness gave yla(;e to a still inoi’e 
terrible luerriiiKUit, and he would lean back in his seat of justice 
and laugh until the tears liopjied down uj>on his ermine. ]S'(‘arly 
a bund rial were either executed or comhiinncd to death upon 
that (jpening day. 

J had expct^ted to be amongst the first of those called, and 
no doubt 1 should have l>een so but for the exertions of Major 
Ogilvy. As it w%'vs, the second day passed, but 1 still found 
myself overlooked. On the t»liird and fourth days the slaughter 
was slack<‘-ned, not on account of any awakening grace on the 
part of the Jinlge, hut because the great Tory landowners, and 
tluj chief supporte.rs of the Government, had still some bow’els 
of coin])assion, which revolted at this butchery of defenceless 
men. Had it not be(*n the iniluence winch these gentlemen 
Imjught to bear upon the Judge, J have no doubt at all that 
deffn^ys would have hung the whole elevcui humlred prisoners 
then confined in Taunton. As it wm, two hundred and fifty 
fell victims to this accursed monster’s thirst for hunmn blood. 

Oil the eighth day of the a.ssizes there were luit fifty of us 
i(dt in the wnnl waiehouse. . For the last fiiw days prisoners 
had been tried in batclies <>f ten ami twenty, bid now’ the 
whole of us were taken in a drove-, uiuler escort, to tlie court- 
liouse, where- as many as (MmUl be scjiu'ezed in were raiig(‘d 
in the dock, while the rest W(‘r(» jienned, like calves in the 
market, in tlie body of tJie hall. The , fudge reclined in a 
high chair, witli a scarlet dais above liim, while tw’o other 
Judges, in h*ss elevated seats, w'<>re stationed on either side of 
him. On the riglit hand was the jury-box, containing twelve 
carefully picked nimi — Tories of the old schutd — ^firm upliolders 
of tlie doctrines of non-resistance and the divine right of kings. 
Much care had been taken by the Crown in the choice of 
these men, and there was not one of them but \vould have 
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sentenced his own father iad there heen so much as a sus- 
picion that lie h'anod k) Jh-cjsh^derianisni or to AVhigg(u\v. 
dust under tlie diulge was a hroad table, c-ove.red with gretni 
doth and^strewn with ]m])e.rs. On the right hand of this 
were a long array of Crown hiwyc'rs, grim, ferr'et-fji(*-(Nl men, 
each witli a sheaf of ]>a]>ers in his liamis, which tliey sniffed 
throiigli again and again, as tliimgh they wea-f‘ so many blood- 
hounds pi(iking up the trail along whi(;h tli(*y we,re to hunt 
us down. On the other side of the table, sat a singh*. fn^sh- 
face.d young man, in silk gown am I wig, with a in*rvoiis, 
shuflling manner, ddds was the. barrister, Master llelstrop, 
Avhom the Crown in its cl<mnmcy had allowial ns for our 
de.fenci*,, lest any should be bold enough t<» say that w(* luul 
not had every fairness in our trial. The remaindtu’ of th(‘ 
(iourt was filled with the servants of the »rustie.(\s’ retinue and 
the soldiers of tlu‘ garrison, who used tin*, plai'.e as their e.omimui 
lounge, looking on the whole thing as a mighiy ch(\‘i]) form 
of sport, and roaring with laughka* at the rude bant(*r and 
coarst^ ])leasantries of his Lordshiju 

The clerk having gabbled through the usual form that we, 
the ]>risoners at tluj bar, having shaken olf the fear of Cod, 
had unlawfully and traitorously assmubhul, and so onwards, 
the Lord Justices ])roceeded to take matters into his own hands, 
as wais his wont. 

M trust that w<‘ shall conn* well out of this! ’he broke, 
out. ‘1 tnist that no judgment ^vi 1 1 fall upon this luiihling ! 
Was ever so much wicke<hi(*ss littcMl into one court house* 
before ? W’^ho ev(w saw such an array of vill.'iinous faces ? Ah, 
rogue.s, I se(j a rope r(*-a<ly for e.v<‘ry <>ne of ye ! Art not afraid 
of judgment f Art not afrai<l of liell lire? Yon greyd)earchMl 
ra.scal in the cormw, how comes it that yon liave not had mor<# 
of the gra<*e. of Cod in you than to take, uj) ai ins against your 
most gracious and loving sovereign?’ 

‘ 1 liave followed tln^ guidance of my conscience*, my Lonl,’ 
said the vemirahle cloth-worker <»f Wellington, to whom lu^ 
spoke. 

‘Ha, yeair consci(*.nce !’ howhid Jelfreys. ‘A ranter with a 
conscience ! Where has your eouscienee*. been these two months 
hack, you villain and rogiuj? Ytair conseu’ence will stand you 
in little stcvul, sirrah, when you are dancing on nothing with 
a rope round your neck. Was ever such wu'ekedness ? Who 
ever heard such effrontery? And you, you great hulking 
rebel, have you not grace enongli to cast your eyes down, but 
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must nee<la look justice in the faje as tlioiigli you wore art 
lioiK^at man? Arc you not afeanl, sirrali ? Do you not see 
death c.los(‘, upon you?’ 

‘ I liave sc(*.u that ludorc now, my Loid, and I was not 
afear<l,’ J answered. 

M ion<*rijtion of vi])or.s!’ In* cried, throwing up Ids hands. 
‘'The host of fatliers ! T\\o kindost (d' kings! S(a> that my 
words are ])lac.(‘d U]>on the record, (d(U'k ! The most indulgent 
of ])arents I Ilui. wayward <‘hildren must, with all kindness, 
1)0 flogged into ohodiiuiee. Here he broke into a savage grin. 
‘The King will save your own natural ])areiits all further 
ca,r(^ on your account. If they liad wisl^^-d to koa*]) ye, t}i(\y 
slioidd have brought ye up in h<*th*r ]uinciph\s. Kogues, we 
shall he iinu'ciful to y(‘ -oh, merciful, merciful ! flow many 
are. here, recorder?’ 

‘ Fifty and one, my Lord.’ 

‘Oh, sink of villainy! F'ifty ami one as arrant knaves as 
ever lay on a hurdle ! Oh, what a. mass of corruption have 
we, here ! Who «l(‘.fends the villains?’ 

‘1 defeml the ])rison(^rs, your Lordship,’ reprual the young 
lawyt'r. 

‘ .Mastcu' Ihdstro]), Master Ihdstrop !’ (*ried deflVeys, shaking 
his great wig until the jiowder Hew out of it; ‘you are in all 
lh(‘se dirty cases, Masl,er Heist rop. You might lind yourself 
in a parlous condition, Mastm* Helstrop. 1 think sometimes 
that ] .se(5 you yourself in the. dock. Master ll(‘lstro[). Yhni 
may yourself soon man! the lielp of a gentleman of the long 
rohe, Master H(*lstrop. Oh, have a care ! Have a care !’ 

‘The brief is from the Orown, your l^ordship,’ tin* lawyer 
answered, in a <(uav(*ring voice. 

‘Must 1 h(‘ answered ha'*k, then?’ roare<l ,hdlreys. hi.s 
black eyes blazing with the rage* of a demon. ‘Am 1 to be 
insulteil in my own court? Is every tive-groat piece of a 
pleader, lM»cause he chaiuM* to have a wig and a gown, to brow- 
l)eat the Lord flusti('t*, ami to Hy in the fa<'e of the ruling of 
the, Court? t >h, Master Ihdstrop, 1 feai* that I shall livi‘ to 
s('.e some <*vil come uj>on you !’ 

‘1 <a‘av<* your l/wdship’s ]»ardou!’ cried tin* faint-hearted 
barrister, with his fac(3 the etdour of his brief. 

‘ Kee,}) a guard uj)on your Avords and upon your aidions ! ’ 
deOreys answered, in a menacing voice. ‘See that you an* 
not too zealous in the cause of the scum of the <*arth. How 
now, then? What do these one* and lifty villains desire to 
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sijiy for themaolves? What is their lie? (rentlemon of the 
jury, T beg that ye will tal^ particular notice of the cut-throat 
faces of these men. *Tis well that Colonel Kirke hath afforded 
the Court a vsufiicieut guard, for neither justicji nor the Church 
is safe at their hands. ’ 

‘Forty of them desire to plead guilty to the charges of 
taking up arms against the King,' replied our barrister. 

roared the Judge. ‘Was ever such unparalleled 
impudence 1 Was there ever such brazen effrontery ? Guilty, 
([uotha 1 Have they expressed their repentance for tliis sin 
against a most kind and long-sulfering monarch? Put down 
those words on the record, clerk ! ' 

‘ They hav(‘- refused to ex]U’ess repentance, your Lordship ! ’ 
replied the counsel for the defence. 

‘ Oh, the jmrricides ! Oh, the. shameless rogues ! ' (‘ried 
the Judge. ‘Put the forty together on this sid(*, of the (Ui- 
closure. Oh, gentlemen, have ye ever seen such a concen- 
tration of vice ? See how baseness and wi(‘k(‘dm‘ss can stand 
with head erect ! Oh, hardened monsters ! Put the other 
eleven. How can they exj)ect us to l>elieve this transpanuit 
falsehood — this palpable device? How can they foist it upon 
the Court?’ 

‘ My Lonl, their defence hath not yet l)een advanccsl ! ’ 
stammered Master lielstrop. 

‘ I can .sniff a lie before it is uttered,.' roared the »Judge., by 
no means abashed. ‘1 can read it as quick as ye can tliiidv 
it. CJome, come*, the Court’s time is preeb^us. Ihit fi>rwanl 
a defence, or seat yourself, and let judgment Ixi |Missed.’ 

‘ These Tiien, my J^ord,' said the (iouTiscd, wlio was tnun- 
bling until the j)an;hm(*nt rattled in Ins hand. ‘ Th(*.se eleven 
men, my Lord ’ 

‘Eleven devils, my Lonl,’ interrupted Jeffreys. 

‘They are innocent peasants, my Lord, who. love ( lod and 
the King, and have in nn wise mingled theius(‘lv(*s in this 
recent business. ' They have, beeii dragged from thc*ir homes, 
my Lord, not ]»ecaus('. there was suspicion against- them, but 
because they could not satisfy the greed of cewtain common 
soldiers who were balked of plunder in ' 

‘Oh, shame, shame !' cried Jeffreys, in a voice of thunder. 
‘Oh, threefold shame, Master Helstro]) ! 7\re you not con- 
tent with bolstering up rebels, hut you must go out of your 
way to slan<l(w the King’s troops? What is the world coming 
to? What, in a word, is the defence of these rogues?' 
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‘An alibi, your Lonlshi])/ 

‘Ila! T1 h‘. comiiion plea of e wry scoundrel. Have they 
witnesses ? ' 

‘ We hav(i here a list of forty witnesses, your Lordship. 
'I'liey an* waiting below, many of them having come gi*(!at dis- 
tances, and witli nnieb toil and trouble.^ 

‘ Who are they 1 Wliat are, they?’ ericid Jellreys. 

‘They are country folk, your LfU’dship. Cottagers and 
farmers, the neighbours of these ])(»or men, who knew tluun 
w(‘ll, and can speak as to th(*ir doings.’ 

‘ Cotta g(‘.rs and fanners !’ the tludge slionted. ‘Why, then, 
they are drawn from the v(*ry class from which these men 
(Milne. Would you have us heiit've tin*, (^ath of those who are 
theras(‘lves Whigs, J’r(‘shyt(‘rians, Somersetshire rant(*rs, the 
]»othoiise eom])anions of tin* im-n wliom we an* trying? I 
warr/int th<*y have airanged it all snugly over their beer — 
snugly, snugly, tin*, rogiu's!’ 

‘A\"ill you not lu'ar the witnesses, your Lord.^hii)?’ cried 
our couns(*l, shann‘(l into some litth* sense of manhood by this 
outragt*. 

‘!Not a word from tln'in, sirrah,’ said d(*ll’reys. ‘It is a 
(piestion wln'tlier my duty towards my kind mast<*r tin* King 
— writ**, down “kind master,” clerk— doth not. warrant me 
in placing all your witnesses in tin* dock as tin* aiders and 
a.he{t(U’rt of treason.’ 

‘ If it pleas(*. your Lordship,’ cried om* of the })risoners, ‘1 
Jiave for witnesses iVh\ Johnson, of Ish'lher Stowoy, who is a 
good Tory, and also Mr. Shepperton, the ch*rgyman.’ 

‘Tin*, mon* shame to them to aj)])ear in such a cause,’ 
replied J(drn*ys. ‘What are we to say, gentlemen of the jury, 
when W (5 se(j county gentry and the el(*rgy of the Kstahli.shcd 
Chureh supporting treason ami reh(*liion in this fashion ? Surely 
lL(*. last days arc* at liand ! V<»u are. a most malignant and 
dangerous Whig to have so far drawn them fnun their duty.’ 

‘Hut hear me, my Lord !’ cried erne of the prisoners. 

‘Hear yon, you hell(»wing calf!’ shout<*d the fTudge. ‘We 
can hear naught else. l>o you tluidv that you are hack in your 
<;onv(‘nticle, that you slnuild tlare to raise your voice in such a 
fashion 1 Hear you, quotha 1 Wc? shall hi‘ar you at the end of 
a rope, ero many days.’ 

‘ We scarce think, your Ltwdshi]),’ said one of the Crown 
lawyers, springing to his fo(*t amid a great rustling of papers, 
‘wo scarce think that it is necessary for the Crown to state 

2 C 
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.Wy case. We have Already heard the whole tale of this most 
damnable and execrable attempt many times over. The men 
in the dock before your Lordship have for the most part con- 
fessed to their guilt, and of those who hold out then' is not 
one who has given us any reason to believe that he is innocent 
of the foul crime laid to his charge. The g(u\tleiiien of the 
long robe are therefore unanimously of o])inion tliat the jury 
may at once be required to pronounce a single vtn’dict upon the 
whole of the prisoners.’ 

‘Which is V asked Jeffreys, glancing round at the 

foreman — 

‘Guilty, your Lordship,’ said he, with a grin, while his 
brother jurymen nodded their he«ads and laughed to one 
another. 

‘Of course, of course! guilty as Judas Iscariot!’ cried 
the Judge, looking down with exultant eyes at the throng of 
peasants and burghers before him. ‘Move tlu'iii a little for- 
wards, ushers, that 1 may see them !<» more* advantage. Oh, 
ye cunning ones I Are yo not taken ? Are ye not compassed 
around? Where now can ye fly? l)o ye not s(*e hell opening 
at your feet ? Eli ? Are ye not afraid ? Oh, short, sliort shall 
be your shrift I ’ The very devil seemed to be in the man, for 
as he spoke hti writhed with unholy laugh h^r, and drummed 
his hand upon the red cushion in front of him. I glanced 
round at my companions, but their faces were all as though 
they had been chiselled out of marble. If he had hoj)ed to 
see a moist eye or a quivering lip, the satisfaction was denied, 
him. 

‘Had I my way,’ said he, ‘there is not one of yo but 
should swing for it. Aye, and if I had my way, some of those 
whose stomachs are too nice for this work, and who profess to 
serve the King with their lips while they intercede for his 
worst enemies, should themselves have cause to remember 
Taunton assizes. Oh, most ungrateful rebels ! Have ye 
not heard how your most soft-hearted and compassionate 
monarch, the best of men — put it down in the record, clerk — 
on the intercession of that great and charitable statesman, 
Lord Sunderland — mark it down, clerk — hath had pity on 
ye? Hath it not melted ye? Hath it not made ye loathe 
yourselves? I declare, when I think of it’ — here, with a 
sudden catching of the breath, ho burst out a-sobbing, the 
tears running down his cheeks — ‘when I think of it, the 
Christian forbearance, the ineffable mercy, it doth bring 
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forcibly to niy mind that great Jmlgc before wlioin all of 
even I — aliall one day have to render an account, fcjhall I 
repeat it, clerk, or have you it down ? ’ 

‘ 1 have it down, your Lordshij).’ 

‘Then write “sobs” in the margin. ’Tis well that the 
King should know our opinion on such matters. Know, then, 
you most traitorous and unnatural rebels, that this good father 
whom ye have spurned has stepped in between yourselves and 
the laws which ye have offended. At his command we with- 
hold from ye the chastisement which ye have merited. If ye 
can indeed pray, and if your soul-cursing conventicles have not 
driven all grace out of ye, drop on your knees and offer up 
tlianks when 1 tell ye that he hath ordained that ye shall all 
have a free i)ardon.’ Hero the Judge rose from his seat as 
tliough about to descend from the tribunal, and we gazed upon 
each other in the utmost astonishment at this most unlooked- 
for end to the trial. Idie soldiers and lawy(*rs wm*e equally 
amazed, while a hum of joy and applause rose up from the few 
country folk who had dared to venture within the accursed 
precincts. 

‘^"1118 pardon, however,’ continued Jeffreys, turning round 
with a malicious smile upon his face, ‘ is coupled with certain 
conditions and limitations. Ye shall all be removed from here 
to Poole, in chains, where ye shall find a vessel awaiting ye. 
With others ye shall be stowed away in the hold of tlie said 
vessel, and conveyed at the King’s expense to the Plantations, 
there to be sold as slaves. God send ye masters who will know 
by the free use of wood and leather to soften your stubborn 
thoughts and incline your mind to better things.’ He was 
again about to withdraw, when one of the Crown lawyers 
whispered something across to him. 

‘Well thought of, coz,’ cried the Judge. ‘I had forgot, 
llring back the prisoners, ushers I Perhaps ye think that by 
the Plantations I mean his Majesty’s American dominions. 
Unhappily, there are too many of your breed in that part 
already. Ye would fall among friends who might strengthen 
ye in your evil courses, and so risk your salvation. To send 
ye there would be to add one brand to another and yet hope 
to put out the fire. By the Plantations, therefore, I mean 
Barbadoes and the Indies, where ye shall live with the other 
slaves, whose skins may be blacker than yours, but I dare 
warrant that their souls ore more white.’ With this con- 
cluding speech the trial ended, and we were led back through 
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tlie crowded streets to tlie prison from whi(*h we liad been 
brought. On either side of the street, as wo passed, we coidd 
see the limbs of former companions dangling in the wind, and 
th(dr heads grinning at us, from the to})S of poles and pik(*s. 
No savage country in the luiart of heathen Africa could have 
presented a more dreadful sight than did the old English town 
of Taunton wlum Jelireys and Kirke had the ordering of it. 
There was d(iath in the air, and the townsfolk (;rept silentl}'^ 
about, scarcely daring to wear black for those whom they 
had loved and lost, lest it should bo twisted into an act of 
treason. 

We were scarce back in the wool -house once more, when 
a file of guards with a S(*rgeant ent(‘red, escorting a long, ]>aIo- 
faced man with protruding teeth, whose bright l)lu(‘ coat and 
white silk breeches, gold-headed sword, and glancing shoe- 
buckles, proclaimed him to be one of those London ex(]uisites 
whom interest or curiosity had brought down to the scene of 
the rebellion. He*, tripped along upoii his tiptoes like a French 
dancing-master, waving Ids sccmhul kerchied in front of his 
thin high nose, and inhaling aromatic*, salts from a l>lue phial 
which he carried in his left hand. 

‘ By the Lard 1 ^ he cried, ‘ but the, stench of these liltliy 
wretches is enough to stap one's brcjath. It is, by thc^ Lard I 
Smite my vitals if I would venture among them if I were 
not a very rake hell. Is there a danger of prison fever, 
sergeant ? Ileh % ' 

‘They are all sound as roaches, your honour,’ said theundcr- 
officcir, touching his ca}). 

‘Hell, hell!’ ericid the exquisiU^, with a shrill treble lauglj. 

‘ It is not often yc*, have a visit from a jmrson of (piality, I'll 
w;irrarit. It is busiiu^ss, sergeant, businc^ss ! “ Auri sacra fam(?s'’ 

-you r(‘,rnem])er what Virgilius Maro says, sergeant?’ 

‘Never heard the gentleman speak, sir — at least not to my 
knowledge, sir,’ said the sergeant. 

‘ Heh, hell ! Never Iieard him speak, heli ? 1’hat will do 
for Slaughter’s, sergeant. That will set them all in a titter 
at Slaughter’s. Pink my soul 1 but when I venture on a story 
the folk complain that they can’t get served, for the drawers 
laugh until there is no work to be got out of them. Oh, lay 
me bleeding, but these are a filthy and most ungodly crew ! 
Let tlie musqueteers stand close, sergeant, lest they fly at me.’ 

* We shall see to that, your honour.’ 

‘ I have a grant of a dozen of them, and Captain Pogram 
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lialli offered me twelve pounds a head. But they must he^ 
brawny rogues — strong and brawny, for the voyage kills many, 
s(*.rgeant, and the climate doth also tell upon them. Now here 
is one wlioiii 1 must have. Yes, in very truth he is a young 
man, and hath much life in him and much strength. Tick him 
off, s(irgeant, tick him off!’ 

‘llis nai^e is Clarke,’ said the soldier. ‘I have markeil 
him down.’ 

‘If this is th(i clerk I would I had a parson to match him,’ 

, cried the fo]), siiihing at his bottle. ‘ Do you see the. i)leasantry, 
sergeant, lleli, heh ! .J>oes your sluggish mind rise to the 
occasion? strike me jmrple, but I am m excellent hittle 1 
Th(*re is yonder man with the brown face, you can mark him 
down. And the young man beside him, also. Tick him oif. 
Ha, he waves his hand towards me ! Stand firm, sergeant ! 
Where are my salts ? AVhat is it, man, what is it ? ’ 

‘ If it plaize your ha.n’r,’said the young ])easant, ‘if so be as 
you have chose nu; t<» be of a pairty, 1 trust that you will allow 
my vaither yander to go with us also.’ 

‘ Pshaw", ])shaw ! ’ cried the fop, ‘you are b(‘yond reason, you 
ar(i inde(Ml ! Who (;ver heard of such a thing? Honour forbids 
it! How could I foist an old man ujxm mine honest friend, 
Caj)tain Pogram. Pie, fie I 8plit me asunder if he would not 
say that I had chous(‘d him ! Then' is yonder lusty fcdlow with 
the red lioad, sergeant ! The blacks will think he is a-fire. 
Those, and these six stout yokels, will make u]) my dozen.’ 

‘You have inueed the pick of them,’ said the sergeant. 

‘Aye, sink iiu?, hut I have a quick eye for horse, man, or 
woman ! lil pick the best of a batch with most. Twelve 
twelves, clos('. on a hundred and fifty jicces, sergeant, and all 
for a f('W words, my friend, all for a few w"ords. 1 did but send 
my wife, a demined handsome woman, mark you, and dresses 
in the mode, to my good friend the secretary to ask for some 
rebels. “How many ?” says he. “A dozen will do,” says she. 
It was all done in a penstrokcu What a cursed fool she was 
not to have asked for a hundred ! But what is this, sergeant, 
what is this ?^ 

A small, brisk, pippin-faced fellow in a riding-coat and high 
boots had coftie clanking into the wool-house a Ith much assur- 
ance and authority, with a gi’eat o]<Pfashione(l sword trailing 
behind him, and a riding-whip swikhing in his hand. 

‘ Morning, serg(*ant I ’ said he, in a loud, overbearing voice. 
‘You may have heard my name? I am Master John Wooton, 
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of I^anj^nioro House, Aear Dulverion, 'who ])estirre(i himself so 
for the King, and hath been termed by Mr.^Godolphiri, in the 
House of Commons, one of the local pillars of the State. Those 
were his words. Fine, were they not? Pillars, mark ye, the 
conceit being that the State was, as it were, a palace or a teinjde, 
and the loyal men so many ])illars, amongst whom I also was 
one. I Jim a local pillar. I have receivi'd a IJoyal permit, 
sergeant, to choose from amongst your prisoners ten sturdy 
rogues whom I may sell as a reward to me for my exertions. 
Draw them up, therefore, that I may make my choice ! * 

‘Then, sir, we are uj)on the same errand,’ quotli tin* 
Londoner, bowing ,with his hand over his Iieart, until his sword 
seemed to point straight up to the ceiling. ‘The Honourable 
George Dawnish, at your service! Your very humble and de- 
voted servant, sir ! Yours to command in any or all ways. It 
is a real joy and ])rivilege to me, sir, to make your distinguished 
ac(piaintance. lleiii I ’ 

The country squire appeared to be somewhat taken aljack 
at this shower of London compliments. ‘Ahem, sir! Yes, 
sir !’ said he, bobbing his head. ‘Glad to see you, sir ! !Most 
damnably so ! Put these men, sergeant ? Time ])resses, for to- 
morrow is Shepton market, and I would fain sec my old twenty- 
score boar once more before he is sold. There is a beefy one. 
I’ll have him.’ 

‘ Ged, I’ve forestalled you,’ cried the courtier. ‘ Sink me, 
but it gives me real pain. He is mine.’ 

‘ Then this,’ said the other, ]»ointing with his whip. 

‘ He is mine, too. Heh, heh, heh ! Strike me stiff, but 
this is too funny 1 ’ 

‘ Od’s wounds I How many are yours ? ’ cried the Dulver- 
ton squire. 

‘ A dozen. Heh, heh ! A round dozen. All those wlio 
stand upon this side. Pink me, but I have got the best of you 
there I The early bird — you know the old saw ? ’ 

‘ It is a disgrace,’ the squire cried hotly. ‘ A shame and a 
disgrace. We must needs fight for the King and risk our skins, 
and then when all is done, down come a drove df lacqueys in 
waiting, and snap up the pickings before their betters are 
served.^ * 

‘ Lacqueys in waiting, sir ! ’ shrieked the exquisite. 
‘ S’death, sir I This toucheth mine honour very nearly ! I 
have seen blood flow, yes, sir, and wounds gape on less j)rovoca- 
tion. Retract, sir, retract ! ’ 
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‘ Away, you clothcs-polc ! ' criod tli4 otlier contemptuously. 
‘You arc come like the other birds of carrion when the fight is 
o'er. Have you been named in full Parliament 1 Are you a 
local ])illar ? Away, away, you tailor’s dummy ! ’ 

‘ You insolent clodhopper ! ’ cried the fop. ‘ You most foul- 
mouthed buinjikin ! The only lo(tal }>illar that you have ever 
deserved tc^ make acquaintance with is the wliipping-post. Ha, 
scrg(*.ant, he lays his hand upon his sword ! Stop him, sergeant, 
stoj) him, or 1 may d(j him an injury.’ 

‘^ay, gentlemen,’ cried tlie. under officer. ‘This quarrel 
must not continue liere. We must have no brawling 'within 
(h(i prison. Yet theni is a level turf without, and as fine elbow- 
room as a gentleman could wish for a breather.’ 

I'his ]iroposai did not appear to commend itself to cither of 
angry g(intlcmeii, who proceeded to exchange the length of 
tlu'ir swords, and to promise that each shoidd hear from the 
other liefore sunset. Our owner, as I may call him, the fo)>, 
took his departure at last, and the (iountry sejuire having chosen 
tiu‘. next ten swaggered off, cursing the courtiers, the Londoners, 
the soi'geant, the prisoners, and above all, the ingratitude of the 
( ioveriiiiKint which liad made him st) small a return for his 
exertions. This was hut the first of many such scones, for the 
(TOVeriniKuit, in endeavouring to satisfy the claims of its onjv 
])oriers, liad promised many more than there were ])ris()ners. 1 
am gricived to say that I have seen not only men, hut even my 
own countrywomen, and ladies of title to boot, wringing th(‘ir 
hands and hew'aiiiiig themselves because they were unable to 
get any (jf the poor 8omersetshiie folk to sell as slaves. Indeed, 
it/ was only with dilliculty that they could be made to see that 
their claim upon (h>vcrnment did not give tlieni the right of 
seizing any burgher or peasant who might come in their way, 
and slii])ping him right oil’ for the Plantations. 

Well, my dear graiulcliildren, from night to night through 
this long and 'weary winbu’ I have tak(*ii you back with me 
into the past, and made you see scenes tlie ])layers in which 
lire all heneath the turf, save that perhaps liere and there some 
greylieard like myself may have a recollection of them. 1 
understand that you, Josejih, have every morning set down 
upon ])apcr that wliich I liavt*. iiarratfui the night before. It 
is as well that you should do so, for your own children and 
your children’s children may find it of interest, and even per- 
haps take a pride in hearing that their ancestors played a part 
in such scenes. But now the spring is coming, and the green 
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1.3 hare of snow, so that iliere aro better things for you to do 

than to sit listening to the stories of a garrulous old man. 
Nay, nay, you shake your heads, hut indeed those young limlis 
want exercising and strengiliening and knitting together, wliicli 
can never come from sitting toasting round tlie blaze. T>esid(‘s, 
my sttiry draAvs quickly lo an end now, for 1 had never intended 
to tell you more than the evmits connected with the AVeshirii 
rising. If the closing part hath been of the dreariest, and if 
all doth not wind up with the ringing of hells and llu' joining 
of hands, like tlie tah\s in the cha])-l)()oks, you must blame 
history and not mc^. For Truth is a stern mistress, and when 
one hath once started off with her one must folloAV on after 
the jade, though sh 5 lead in fiat defiance of all the rul(*,s and 
conditions which would fain turn that tangh'd wilderness th(‘. 
world into the trim Dutch garden of the storytellers. 

Three days after our trial we were drawn up in North 8tre(‘,t 
in front of the Castle with others from tin; other prisons who 
were to share our fate. We were plac(*d four abreast, with a 
rope connecting each rank, and of these ranks I counted fifty, 
which would bring our total to two hundred. On (^ach side of 
us rode dragoons, and in front a.n<l behind w(‘.n‘. companies of 
musquet(‘(irs to prevent any attem])t at rescue or esiiape. In 
this order we set off upon the tcmtli day of Se])teinber, amidst 
the weeping and wailing of tlie townsfolk, many of whom saw 
their sons or hrotluws marching off into exile Avithout their 
being ahhi to exchange a last word or embrace Aviih them. 
Some of these poor folk, doddering old men and Avriiikled, 
decropid Avoimm, toiled for miles after us doAvn tln^ liigh-road, 
until the rearguard of foot faced round upon them, and drove 
them away with curses and hloAvs from their ramrods. 

That day we made our Avay through Ab^ovil and .Bherborne, 
and on the moiTOAV ])ro(teedcd over tlie- North Doavus as far as 
Blandford, where we Avere penned togetluu* like cattle and left 
for the night. On the third day we resumed our march through 
WimbouriKi and a liiu^- of pretty Dorsetshire villages — the last 
English villages Avhicli most of us were (histined to see for many 
a long year to (tonuv Late in the afternoon tlu^* s))ars and 
rigging of the. shipping in J’oole Harbour rose ii]) before us, 
and in another hour we had descended the steep and craggy 
jiath which leads to the town. II(ire we Avere draAvn up upon 
the quay opposite the hroad-decked, heavy-sparred brig which 
was destined to (iarry us into slavery. Through all this march 
we met with the greatest kindness from the comnnm jieople^ 
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Avlio flocked out from their cottages with fruit and with luilk,* 
wliicli they divid(ul amoiigvSt us. At other places, at th(i risk of 
their lives, Jlisseiiting ministers came forth and stood hy the 
waysuh*, blessing us as we passed, in spite of Uui rougli jeers 
and oaths of the soldiers. 

W(‘.re inarched aboard aiul led below hy the mate of the 
vessel, a tall red-faeiul scaiman witli (‘ar-rings in liis ears, Avhile 
tlie captain stood nu the poop with his l(‘gs a]>art and a })ipe 
in liis mouth, che(;kiug us oil* one by one ]>y nuians of a list 
wliic.h he lield in liis hand. As he looloul at tin*, sturdy build 
and rustic health of the ])easants, which evim tlieii* long con- 
iineiiH'ut liad b(‘en unable 1,0 l>reak dowi^, liis eyiis glistcn(‘d, 
and he rubbed his hig red liaiids together with delight. 

SShow them down, Jem!’ lie kept shouting to the mate. 
‘Stow them safci, Jem! There’s lodgings for a ducdie.ss down 
th(iri‘, s’lielj) me, there’s lodgings for a duchess! Pack 'em 
away ! ’ 

OiH' by one w(* t)as.s(Hl before tln^ delighted captain, and 
down tlie steep ladder which led into the hold. Here W(‘ were 
l(‘d along a narrow ])assag(\ on either side of which opimed the 
stalls whicdi were pri'.pared for us. As ('ach man came ojiposihi 
to the om‘. set aside for him he was thrown into it by the 
hrawny nlaU*, and fasteaied down with anklets of iron by the 
seaman- armourer in attendane.i*. It was dark before wi*, w(‘r(i 
all secured, lait th(‘ captain came round witli a, lanthorn to 
satisfy himsedf that all Jiis property was really safe. 1 could 
ln*ar the mate and him reckoning the value of each prisoiUT, 
and counting what In* woidd fetch in the Barbadties market. 

‘Ilav(' you served out their foddm-, Jem?’ he asked, flash 
iiig his light into each stall in turn. ‘ Have you seen that they 
had their rations?’ 

rye bread loaf and a pint o’ water,’ answered tlie mate. 

‘Fit for a duchess, s’help me!’ cried the cayitain. ‘Look 
to this one., Jem. He is a lusty rogue. Look to his great 
hands. I[e might Avork for years in the riee-swamps ere the 
land erahs have the ]ucking of him.’ 

‘.'Vyo, \ve’ll have smart hidding amid the settlers for this 
lot. ’Cod, ea])taiii, but you have made a bargain of it 1 Od’s 
bud ! you bavii dom* tlles(^ Loudon fools to some purpose.’ 

‘What is this?’ roanul the captain. ‘ Here is one who haili 
not touched his allowaucn. How noAV, sirrah, art too dainty in 
the stomach to oat what your betters have oaten before you?’ 

‘ I have no hairt fur food, zur,’ the prisoner answered. 
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' ‘‘Wlxat, you must ^have your whims aud fancies! You 
must pick and you must choose I I tell you, sirrah, that you 
arc mine, body and soul ! Twelve good pieces I paid for you, 
and noAV, forsooth, I am to bo told that you will not eat ! 
Turn to it at this instant, you saucy rogue, or 1 shall have 
you triced to the triangles 1 ' 

‘Here is anotlier,’ said the mate, ‘who sits ever with his 
head siuik upon lii.s br(‘ast witljout spirit or life.' 

‘ Mutinous, obstinate dog ! ’ cried the caj)tain. ‘ What ails 
you then'? Why have you a face like an underwriter in a 
t(3mpest *? ’ 

‘If it plaize you, zur,’ the prisoner answe^red, ‘Oi do but 
tliink o’ m’ ould in(»ther at Wellington, and woonder vvdio will 
kape her now tliat Oi’iii gone ! ’ 

‘And what is that to ni<;^’ sluaited the brutal seaman. 

‘ How can you arrive at your journey’s end sound and hearty 
if you sit like a sick fowl ujkui a perch'? Laugh, man, and be 
merry, or 1 will give you sometliing t(» W’eep for. Out on you, 
you chicken-hearted swab, to sulk and fret like a balxe new 
weaned 1 Have you mxt all that heart could desire '? (live him 
a ioucli with the ro})c’s-ond, Jem, if ever you do txbserve him 
fretting. It is but to sj)ite us that he doth it.’ 

‘If it- please your honour,’ said a seaman, coming ^lurriedly 
down from the deck, ‘ there is a stranger upon the poop who 
will have speech with your honour.’ 

‘ Wliat manner of man, sirrah ? ’ 

‘•Surely h<! is a person of quality, your honour. He is as 
free wi’ his words as though he were the cfi])tain o’ the ship. 
The boatswain did Vmt jog against him, and he swore so 
wouiidily at him and stared at him so, wi’ een like a tiger-cat, 
that Job lyarrison says we have 8]iip])ed the ih^vil himsel’. 
The men don’t like the look of him, your honour ! ’ 

‘ Who tlio plague can this spark he *? ’ said tlio skipper. 

‘ Go on deck, Jem, and tell liim that I am counting my live 
stock, aud that I sliall be witli him anon.’ 

‘Nay, your honour! There will trouble come of it unless 
you come iij). He swears that he will not bear to lie put olf, 
and that he must see you on the instant.’ 

‘ Curse his blood, whoever he he 1 ’ growled the seaman. 
‘Every cock on his own dunghill. What doth the rogue 
mean'? AVerc he the Lord Higli Privy Seal, 1 would ‘have 
him to know that I am lord of my own quarter-deck ! ’ So 
saying, with many snorts of indignation, the mate and the 
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ca[)tjiin withdrew together up the ladder, banging the hfeaVy 
hatchways down as tliey j)assed through. 

A siiigle oil-lamp swinging from a beam in the centre of 
the gangway which led bevtwcen the. rows of cells was the only 
light wdiich was vouchsafed us. Uy its yellow, murky glimmer 
wc could <limly 8(5c the great w'ooden ribs of tlie vessel, arching 
up on eith(jr side of us, and crossed by tlie huge beams wliich 
held the deck. A grievous stench from foul bilge water 
})oisomid the close, heavy air. Ev(?ry now and then, with a 
s(|ueak and a clutter, a rat would dart across the little zone 
of light and vanish in the gloom upon the further side. Hesavy 
breathing all round me showed that my^com})anions, wearied 
out by their journey and their sulierings, had drop})ed into 
a slumber. From time to time one could hear the dismal 
clank of fetters, and the start and incatcliing of the breatli, 
as some ]ioor })easant, fresh from dreams of his humble home- 
stead amid the groves of the IMendips, awoke of a sudden to 
see the great wooden cohin around him, and to breathe the 
venomous air of the prison ship. 

1 lay long awake full of thought both fpr myself and for 
the poor souls around me. At last, however, the measured 
swash of the water against the side of the v(issol and the slight 
rise and fall had lulled me into a sleep, from which I Avas 
suddenly aroused by the flashing of a light in my eyes. Sitting 
up, 1 found several sailors gathered about me, and a tall man 
with a black cloak swathed round him swinging a lanthorn 
over me. 

‘ That is the man,* lie said. 

* Come, mate, you are to come on deck ! * said the seaman 
armourer. With a few blows from his hammer lie knocked 
the irons from my feet. 

‘ Follow me. ! * said the tall stranger, and led the way uj) 
the hatchway ladder. It W'as heavenly to come out into the 
}»ure air once more. The stars were shining brightly over- 
head. A fresh breeze blew from the shore, and hummed a 
pleasant tune among the cordage. Clo.se beside us the lights 
of the town gleamed yellow and cheery. Bi'yond, the moon 
was peeping over the Bournemouth hills. 

‘This way, sir,* said the sailor, ‘right aft into the cabin, 

sir.* 

Still following my ^uide, I found myself in the low cabin 
of the brig. A square sliining table stood in tlie centre, with 
a bright swinging lamp above it. At the further end iu the 
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glam of tile light sat the captain — his face shining with grcM'd 
and exiioctalion. On the table stood a small pile of gold pieces, 
a runi-iiask, glasses, a tobacco-box, and two long pii)Os. 

‘ My compliments to you, Captain (ylarke/ said the skijijier, 
bobbing his round bristling head. ‘An lu)iuist seaman’s com- 
]>liments to you. It seems that WiC are not to be shiimuites 
this voyage, after alb’ 

‘Captain jMicali (.Uarke must do a voyage of his own,’ said 
the stranger. * 

At the sound of Ids voice T s])rang round in amazeunent. 
‘ Cood lleavMMis ! ’ 1 cri(xl, ‘ Saxon 1 ’ 

‘You liave nickei,! it/ said he, throwing down his mantle 
and showing the well-known face and figure (d tlie soldiiu’ of 
fortunp. ‘Zounds, man ! if you can })i(ik me out of the Solent, 
1 suppcKse that I may pick you out of this accursiid rat-trap 
in which I find you. 'Fie and tie, as w'e say at the greiMi tabh*. 
In truth, 1 was hulled with you when Iasi we })arted, but 1 
have, had you in my mind for all that.’ 

‘A seat and a glass, Ca])tain Clarke,’ cried the skip])er. 
‘(Id’s bu<l ! 1 should think that you would be glad to raise 
your little ling(;r and wet your whistle after what you have 
gone through.’ 

1 seated myself by tlie tabic with my brain in a whirl. 
*This is more tlaui I can fathom,’ said 1. ‘What is the 
meaning of it, ami how conu‘.s it about?’ 

‘k’or my oavji ])art, the imaining is as ch'ar as the glass of 
my binnacl(‘,’ quoth the seaman. ‘ Your good frieml Colonel 
Saxon, as 1 undei'stand his name to Ikj, has olliu'cd me ns 
much as 1 could hoj»e to gain by selling you in the Indies. 
Sink it, 1 may be rough and ready, but my heart is in the 
right place !. Ay(^, aye ! I Avould not maroon a man if 1 could 
set him free. i>ut we have all to look for ourselves, and trade 
is dull.’ 

‘ Then I am free ! ’ said 1. 

‘You are free,’ he answered. ‘There is your purchase- 
money u])on the table. You can go where you will, save only 
upon the land of England, where you arcj still an outlaw 
under sentence.’ 

‘lb)W have you done this, Saxon?’ 1 asked. ‘Arc you 
not afraid fiu’ yourself ? ’ 

‘ Ho, ho ! ’ laughed the old soldier. ‘ I am a free man, 
my lad ! I hold iny pardon, and care not a manivedi for spy 
or informer. Who should 1 meet but Colonel Ixirke a day or 
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so back. Yes, lad! I met him in thetstreet, and 1 (tocked iii)( 
Jiat in liis face. The villain laid his hand upon his hilt, and 
I should have out bilbo and sent his soul to hell had they 
not come betw(?on us. I care not the ashes of this pipe for 
Jeifreys or any other of them. I can snap this liiig(‘r and 
thuiol) at them, so! They. would rather see Dccirnus Saxon^s 
back than his fact?, 1 promise ye ! ’ 

‘ But how comes this about % ’ I asked. 

‘A\'hy, marry, it is no mystery Cunning old lards arc not 
to b(i caught with chaff. When I l(‘ft you 1 made for a certain 
inn wh(*re 1 could count upon finding a friend. There 1 lay 
by for a while, en eachette, as the j\lesfy(Mirs call it, while T 
could wo)'k out the plan that was in niy head. Donner w'etter ! 
but 1 got a fright from that old seaman friend of your^ who 
should 1)(‘ sold as a. ])ic.tur(‘, for lie*is of litth' use as a man. 
Well, I bethought me early in the affair of your visit to Bad- 
minton, ;ind of the Duke, of B. We shall imuition no names, 
but you (‘an follow my nutaning. To him I sent a messenger, 
to the (dfect that 1 purposes! to purchase my own pardon by 
hitting out all that 1 knew eoncerning his double' elealing with* 
the rebels. The? message warn (iarried te) him stamitly, and his 
answer was that J should meet him at a certain s]>ot by niglit.. 

I seiut my messengeir insteiael of myself, and be> was found in 
the morning stiff and stark, with meu-e holes in Ids eloublet 
than ever the tailor maele. On this 1 sc'iit again, raising my 
eleriianels, and in.sisting upem a s[ieedy settloment. He asked 
iny conditions. 1 rc})licd, a free }>arele)n and a command for 
iii3"S(‘lf, For you, money (iuougli to land you safely in some 
fnre'ign (iemntry wheu-ei you can pursue the' noble ])rofessie)n of 
arms. 1 got them both, though it was like elrawing teeth from 
bis beiiid. llis name liath inuedi penve'r at Ceani just now, anel 
the King can re'fuse liiin imlhing. 1 have' my pareloii anel a 
command ejf troops in >J(*w England. For ye>u 1 have two 
bnnelred pieces, of which thirty have lu'cn ])aid in ransom te^ 
the captain, wliilc twenty are due to Jiie for my elisburscmcnts 
ovcir the matter. In this bag yeui will lind the enld hmielreil 
and fifty, of which you will pay fifteen to the fishermen who 
have proniiseel to see you safe io Flushing.’ 

I was, as you may readily believe, my elear chilelron, h('.- 
wildenid by tin’s sueidtm and most unlooked-for turn wliieh 
events had taken. When Saxon had ceased to s])eak 1 sat as 
one stunned, trying to rc.alise what h(5 had said to me. There 
came a thought into my head, however, which chilled the glow 
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Ql hope ami of hapjnne which had sprung up in mo at tlie 
thought of recovering my freedom. My presence had been a 
support and a comfort to my unhappy companions. Would it 
not be a cruel tiling to leave them in their distress ? There 
was not one of them who did not look to me in his trouble, anil 
to the best of my poor power I had befriended and consoled 
them. How could I desert them now ? 

‘ I am much beholden to you, Saxon,* I said at last, speak- 
ing slowly and with some difficulty, for the words were hard 
to utter. ‘ But I fear that your pains have been thrown away. 
These poor country folk liave none to look after or assist them. 
They are as simple as babes, and as little fitted to be landed 
ill a strange country. 1 cannot find it in my heart to leave 
them y 

Saxon burst out laugliigig, and loaned back in his seat with 
liivS long logs stretched straight out and his liands in his breeclios 
pookeds. 

‘ This is too much ! * he said at last. ‘ I saw many difficulties 
in my way, yet I did not for('.see this one. You art* in very 
•truth the mo.st contrary man that over stood in neat*s leather. 
You have ever some outlandish reason for jibbing and shying 
like a hot-ldoodod, half-broken colt. Yet 1 think that I can over- 
come these strange scruples of yours by a little persuasion.' 

* As to the prisoners, Captain Clarke,* .said the seaman, * 1*11 
be as good us a father to them. 8’holp me, I will^^on the word 
of an honest sailor 1 If you should choose to lay out a trifle of 
twenty pieces upon their comfort, 1 shall see that their food is 
such as mayhap many of them never got at their own tables. 
They shall come on d(3ck, too, in watches, and have an hour or 
two o' fresh air in the day. I can't .say fairer ! * 

‘A word or two with you on deck!* said Saxon. He 
walked out of the cabin and I followed him to the far end of 
the poop, where we stood leaning against tlie bulwarks. One 
by one the lights had gone out in the town, until the black 
ocean beat, against a blacker shore. 

‘ You need not have any fear of the future of the prisoners,' 
ho said, in a low whisper. ‘They are not bound for the 
Barbadoes, nor will this skinflint of a captain have the selling 
of them, for all that he is so cocksure. If he can bring his 
own skin out of the business, it will be more than I expect. 
He hath a man aboard his ship who w^ould think no more of 
giving him a tilt over the side than I should.' 

‘ What mean you, Saxon ? ' I cried. 
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‘ Hast ever heard of a man named Marot?’ * - 

‘ Hector Marot ! Yes, surely I knew liim well. A high- 
wayman he was, hut a mighty stout man with a kind heart 
beneath a thief’s jacket.’ 

^ The same. He is as you say a stout man and a resolute 
Swordsman, though from what 1 luive seen of his play he is 
weak in stoccado, and perhai)s somewhat loo much attached to 
the edge, and doth not give prominence enough to the })oirit, in 
which respect he m\glects the advice and teaching of the most 
noteworthy fencers in Euro])e. Well, well, folk differ on this 
as on every other subj(‘,ct I Yet it seems to me that T would 
sooner he* carried off the field i^ter using i^y weapon secundum 
artem, than walk off unscathed after breaking the laws d’escrime. 
(Juarte, tierce, and sai*coon, say I, and the devil take^your 
estramacons and ])assados I ’ . , 

‘ Ilut what of Marot?’ 1 asked im])ati(‘ntly. 

‘He is aboard,’ said 8axon. ‘ It ap]><‘ars that he was much 
disturlxal in his mind ov(‘r the cruelties which were inflicted 
on the country folk after the })attle at .bridge water. Being a 
man of a soimnvhat stern and liewee turn of mind, his dis- 
apia’oval did vent itself in actions rather than words. Soldiers 
wore found h(;re and there over the countryside pistolled or 
st>aT)l)ed, and no trace left of their assailant. A dozen or more 
w(^r<^ cut off in this way, and soon it came to Ix^ whispered 
about that J\^rot the highwayman was the man that did it, 
and the. (di5i.se*jeeame hot at his heeds.’ 

‘Well, and wliat tlien?’ 1 .‘isked, for Saxon had stopped to 
light his j)ipe at the .same old m(?tul tinder-box which he had 
use.d wlion first I met him. When I ])ie,turc Saxon to mysidf 
it is usually of that moment that I think, when tlie red glow 
Ix’at 111)011 his hal’d, eager, hawk-like face, and showed np the 
thousand little .setims and wrinkles whiedi time and care had 
imprinted u])on his brown, weather-beaten skin. Sometimes in 
my dreams that face in the darkness conies liack to me, and his 
half-closed eyelids ami .shifting, hlinky (‘ves are turned towards 
me in his sidelong fashion, until 1 find myself sitting up and 
lioldiiig out my hand into empty space, half exjiecting to feel 
another thin sinewy liand close round it. A had man h(‘ was 
in many ways, my dears, cunning and wily, with little scruple 
or (‘.onscience ; and yet so strange a thing is human nature, ami 
so diHicult is it for us to control our feelings, that luy heart 
warms when I think of him, and that fifty years liave increased 
ratlier than weakened the kindliness which 1 liear to him. 
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‘ I had hoard/ qnotf i ho, pufhng slowly at his pip(3, ‘ that 
Mavot was a man of this kidnoy, and also that he was so com- 
passed round that he was in peril of capture. I sought him 
out, therefore, and held council with him. His mare, it seems, 
had been slain by some chance shot, and as he was much 
attached to thl^ brute, the accident made, him more savage and 
more dangerous tliah ever. He had no heart, he said, to 
continue in his old trade. Indeed, he was ripe for anything — 
tlic very stud* out of which nscd’nl tools .are made. 1 found 
that in his youth he had liad a training for tluj sea. Wlien 1 
heard that, T saw my way in the. .snap of a ]>etron(d.^ 

‘What then V l^aske<l. ‘l^ani still in the*, (lark.’ 

‘ Nay, it is surely jhiin enough to you now. Mnrot’s eml 
was ^o bafhe Ids ])ursiiers and to beneiit tlui exiles. How ccmhl 
he do this Ik^Uu* than by (uig.'iging as a. i^earnan aboard this 
brig, the Dorolliy Vox^ and sailing away from Kngland in her'/ 
d’ln/re .are but thirty of a crew. Below habdies arc*, close 01 * 
two hundi’cd men, who, sim]>le as thc‘y nniy be, are, as yot. 
and J know, second to no]i(5 in the cnt-and-tlirust work, willi- 
out order or discipline, which will be nee<lcd in such an aflair. 
M.arot li.as but tf> go dowui .amongst tbe.m some dark niglit, 
knock ofT their a.nklet.s, and tit them np with a few stanchions 
or cudgels. Ho, bo, Micah! what think you? Th<3 ])lauters 
may dig tluiir plantations thenis(dves for all the hel]» they .art? 
like to get from W(‘-8t countrymen this bout.’ 

‘It is, indeed, a well-conceived plan,’ s.aid 1. It is a pity, 
Saxon, that yonr ready wit and tpntdv invtuition bath not bad 
a fair fieltl. You are, as J know well, as fit to eommaml 
armies and to order e.ampaigns as any man tliat ev(?r bore a 
truncheon.’ 

‘Mark ye there!’ whispered Saxon, grasjung me by the 
arm. ‘See when*, the moonlight falls besidt? the batcbw.ay I 
Do you not see that short squat seaman wlio stands almits lost 
in thought, with his head sunk u]»on Ids breast? It is Marot 1 
I tell you that if I were Captain Pogrjun 1 would rather In 
the devil himself, horns, hoofs, and tjul, for my first mate and 
bunk companion, than have tliat man aboard my shij). You 
need not cone.ern yourself about the pri.son(?rs, Micali. Tlnur 
future is decided.’ 

‘Then, Saxon,’ I answered, ‘it only rein.ain.s for me to th.ank 
you, and to accept the means of safety which you have placed 
within my reach.’ 

‘ Spoken like a man,’ said he ; ‘ is there aught which I may 
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do for thee in Enj^dand? though, by tiie Mass, I may iiot‘l^\ 
lu*.i*c very long myself, for, as I understand, 1 am to be entrusted 
with the command of an expedition that is fitting out against 
the Indians, who have ravaged the plantations of our settlers. 
Jt will be good to get to some profitable employment, for such 
» war, without either fighting or plunder, I have never seen. I 
give you my word that 1 have scarce fingered silver since the 
beginning of it. I would not for the sacking of London go 
through with it again.’ 

‘ There js a friend whom Sir Gervas Jerome did commend 
to my care,’ 1 remarked; ‘I have, however, already taken 
measures to have his wishes carried out. There is naught else 
save to asvsure all in Tlavant that a King* who hath battened 
upon his subjects, as this one of ours hath done, is not one who 
is like to keep his seat very long upon the throne of England. 
When ho falls I shall return, and perhaps it may be sooner than 
folk think.’ 

. ‘These doings in the West have indeed stirred up much 
iil-feeling all over the country,’ said my companiou. ‘ On all 
hamls 1 hear that there is more hatred of the King and of his 
ministers than before the outhreak. What ho, Captain I’ogram, 
this way ! Wo have seitled the matter, and my friend is willing 
to go.’ 

‘1 thought li(^ would tack round,’ the captain said, stagger- 
ing towards ns with a gait which showed that he had made 
the rum bottl(f his comi)anion since we liavl left him. ‘ 8’help 
me, 1 was sure of it ! Though, by the Mass, I don’t wonder 
that he thought twic(? before leaving the ’Dorothy Fox^ for 
slu*. is fitted up fit for a duchess, s’lielp me ! Where is your 
boatr 

‘Alongside,’ replied Saxon; ‘niy friend joins with me in 
hoping that yon, Captain Pograni, will have a pleasant and pro- 
litable voyage.’ 

‘ T am cursedly beholden to him,’ said the captain, with a 
fl rish of his thrtie.-coriiered hat. 

Also that you will reach Ilarbadoes in safety.’ 

‘ little doubt of that ! ’ quoth the captain. 

‘And that you will dispose of your wares in a manner which 
will repay you for your charity ami hamauity.’ 

‘ Nay, these arc handsome words,’ cried the. captain. ‘Sir, 
1 am your debtor.’ 

A fishing-boat was lying alongside the brig. By the murky 
light of the poop lanterns I could see the figures upon her deck, 
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and the p^oat brown sad all ready for hoistinfT. *1 elim])ed tli*^ 
bulwark and set my foot upon the rope-ladder whicli led dowi 
to her. 

‘ (rood-bye, D(icimus ! ’ said I. 

‘Good-bye, my lad ! You have your pieces all safe?’ 

‘I have them.* 

‘Then 1 hav(‘ on(‘. other present to make. you. It was 
brought to luo ])y a sergeant of the. Koyal Hors(\ It is that, 
Micah, on which you must now de])end for food, lodging, 
raiment, and all which you would have. It is that to which 
a brave man can always look ft)r his living. It is the knih^ 
wherewith you can opcui the world’s oyster. Se(^, lad, it is 
your sword ! ’ 

‘ The old sword ! My father’s sword ! ’ I cried in deliglit, 
as Raxon drew from under his manth‘. and handed to me the 
tlisf!oloured, old-fashioned leathern sheath with the heavy brass 
hilt which 1 knew so well. 

‘You arc* now,’ said he, ‘one of the old and honourable 
guild of seddiers of fortum*.. While the Turk is still snarling 
at the gates of Vienna there will ever be work for strong arms 
and brave hearts. You will find that among th(\so wandering, 
lighting men, drawn from all climes and nations, the name 
of ICnglishmaii stands liigh. Wcdl 1 know that it will stand 
none the lower for your having joined the brotherliood. I 
would that [ could come with you, but I am proniis(‘d jniy and 
position which it would be ill to set aside. Karciwell, lad, and 
may fortune g(.) with you ! ’ 

I j)ressed the tough soldier’s horny hand, and descemh'.d into 
the fishing-boat. The I’ope that held us was cast oil, the s;n’l 
mounted up, and the boat shot out across the l)ay. (. Inward she 
went and on, through the gathering gloom — a gloom as dark 
and impenetrable as the future*, towards which my life’s bark 
was driving. Soon the long rise and fall told us that we were 
over the harbour bar and out in the open ('.haiinc*,!. On the*, 
land, scattered twinkling lights at long stretches nuu'ked the line, 
of the coast. As 1 go zed backwards a cloud traihnl oil from 
the moon, and J saw the hard.lines of the brig’s rigging stand 
out against the, white cold disk. Ily tin*, shrouds stood the 
veteran, holding to a ro])e with one hand, and waving the other 
in farewcdl and encouragement. Another grejit cloud blurred 
out the light, and that lean sinewy figure with its long extended 
arm was the last which 1 .saw for a weary time of the dear 
country where I was born and bred. 
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Of the End of it All 

And fio, iTiy dear diildren, T come to the end of tlie liistory of 
a failure — a brave failure and a nobh* one, but a failure none 
tlie less. In three more years England was to come to herself, 
to tear the fetters from luu* free limbs, and to s(uid James 
and his ])oisoiious brood Hying from her shores even as 1 was 
Hying then. had made the. erroi’ of beang before our time. 

Yet there came day^s when folk thought'* kindly of the lads 
who had fought so stoutly in th(j West, and when their limbs, 
gathercMl from many k hangman’s find waste place, were 
boriKt amid the sil(*nt sorrow of a nation to tho pretty country 
lairial-grounds where they would have chosen to lie. Th(»re, 
within the sound of the bell which from infancy had called 
them to prayer, bi*n(iath the turf over which they had wan- 
d(5re(l, under the. shadow of those Mendi]> and Quantock Hills 
which they loved so w(‘ll, these brave hearts lie still and 
pcjaceful, like tirc'd children in the bosom of their mother. 
Itequiescant re(]\iieseant in pace ! 

Hot another word about iii.yself, dear children. This 
narrative} doth already bristle with I’s, as though it were an 
Argus which is a Hash of wit, though T doubt if ye will under- 
stxind it. J set myself to' tell ye tlie tale of the war in th<^ 
West, and that tale ye have heard, nor will I be c.oaxed o3‘ 
cajoled into one word further. Ah ! ye know well how 
garrulous the ohi man is, and that if you could but get to 
Flushing with him he*, would hdve ye to the wars of the Plmpire, 
to William’s Court, and to the second invasion of the West, 
which had a Ixittor outcome than the lirst. lJut not an inch- 
furth<;r will 1 budge. On to the green, ye young rogues ! 
Have ye not other limbs to exercise besides your ears, that 
ye should he so fond of squatting round grandatl’s chair? If 1 
am s])ared to next winter, and if the rheuniatiz keeps away, 
it is like that I may take up once more the broken thread of 
my story. 

Of the others I can only tell ye what I know. Some 
slipped out of my ken entirely. Of othi'rs 1 have heard vague 
and incompk}te/a<!(5ounts. The ksaders of the insurroction got 
otl‘ much more lightly than their followers, for they found that 
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the passion of greed even* stronger than the passion of 
cruelty. Grey, Buyse, Wade, and otliors bought themselves 
free at the price of all their possessions. Ferguson escaped. 
Monmouth was executed on Tower Hill, and showed in his 
last moments some faint traces of that spirit which s])urted up 
now and again from his feeble nature, like the momentary 
flash of an expiring Are. 

My father and my mother lived to see the Protestant 
religion regain its place once more, and to see England become 
the champion of the reformed faith upon the Continent. Three 
years later I found them in ilavant much as I had left them, 
save that there wer(i more silver hairs amongst tluj brown 
braided tresses of my mother, and that my father’s gniat 
shoulders were a trifle bowed and his brow furrowed with the 
lines of care. Hand in hand they passed onwards down life’s 
journey, the Puritan and the Church woman, and [ have n(*.ver 
despaired of the healing of religious feud in England since 1 
have seen how easy it is for two folks to retain the strongest 
belief in their own creeds, and yet to bear the heartiest love 
and respect for the professor of another. The days may come 
when the Church and tlie Chapel may be as a younger and an 
elder brother, each working to one end, and each joying in the 
other’s success. L()t the contest between them be not with 
pike and pistol, not with court and ])rison ; but let the strife be 
which shall lead the higher life, which shall take the broader 
view, which shall boast the happiest and best cared-for poor. 
Then their rivalry shall be not a curse, but a blessing to this 
land of England, 

Reuben Lockarby was ill for many months, but when he 
at last recovered he found a pardon awaiting him through the 
interest of Major Ogilvy. After a time, when the troubles 
were all blown over, he married the daughter of Mayor Tiiiie- 
wcU, and he still lives in Taunton, a well-to-do and prosperous 
citizen. Thirty years ago there was a little Micah Lockarljy, 
and now I am told that there is another, the son of the firsj, 
who promises to be as arrant a little Roundhead as ever 
marched to the tuck of drum. 

Of 8axon 1 have heard more than once. So skilfully did 
he use his hold over the Duke of Beaufort, that he was ap- 
pointed through his interest to the command of an expedition 
which had been sent to chastise the savages^pf Virginia, who 
had wrought great cruelties upon the settlers. There ho did 
80 out-auibush their ambushes, and out-trick their most cunning 
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warriors, that he hath left a f^reat name among them, and 
is still remembered there by an Indian word wliich signifieth 
‘The long-legged wily one with the eye of a rat/ Having 
at last driven the tribes far into the wilderness he was pre- 
sented with a tract of country for his services, where he settled 
down. There he married, and spent the rest of his days in 
rearing tobacco and in teacliing the j)rinciples of w^ar to a long 
line of gaunt and slab-sided children. They tell me that a 
great nation of exceeding strength and of wondrous size pro- 
mises some day to rise up on the other si<ie of the water. If 
this should indeed come to pass, it may perhaps happen that 
these young Saxons or their children irfay have a hand in 
the building of it. God grant that they may never let their 
hearts harden to the little isle of the sea, which is and must 
ever be the cradle of their race. 

Solomon S})rent married and lived for mjiny years as 
happily as his friends could wish. I had a letter from him 
when 1 was abroad, in which he said that though his consort 
and ho had started alone on the voyage*, of wedlock, tliey were 
now accompanied by a jolly-boat and a gig. One winter’s 
night 'when the snow was on the ground he sent down for 
my father, who hurried up to his house. He found the old 
man sitting up in bed, with his flask of riiinho within reach, 
his tobacco- box beside him, and a great brown Bible T:)alanced 
against his iipdrawii knees. He was breathing heavily, and 
was in sore distress. 


‘ I’ve strained a plank, and have nine feet in the well,’ said 
he. ‘ It com(?s in quicker than I can put it out. In trutli, 
friend, I have not been .seaworthy this many a day, and it is 
time that I was condemned and broken up.’ 

My father shook his head sadly iis he marked his dusky face 
and laboured breathing. ‘ How of your soul % ’ he asked. 

‘ Aye ! ’ said Solomon, ‘ that’s a cargo tliat we carry under 
our hatches, though we can’t sec it, aiul luid no band in the 
stowing of it. I’ve been overhauling the sailing orders here, 
and the ten articles of war, hut I can’t find tliat I’ve gone so 
far out of my course that I may not hope to come into the 
channel again.’ 

‘ Trust not in yourself, but in Christ,’ said my father. 

‘ He is the pilot, in course,’ replied the old seaman. ‘ When 
I had a pilot aboard o’ my ship, however, it was my way 
always to keep my own weather eye open, d’ye see, and so 
I’ll do now. The pilot don’t think none the worse of ye for 
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it. So I’ll throw my own load lino, thoii^^h E hoar as how 
there are no soundings in the ocean of (rod’s mercy. Say, 
fricuid, d’ye think tliis very body, this same liull o’ mine, will 
rise again?’ 

‘ So we arc taught,’ my father answered. 

‘ I’d know it anywhere from tlie tattoo marks,’ said Solomon. 
‘They was done when I was with Sir Christopher in the 'West 
Indies, and I’d he sorry to j)art with them. For myself, d’ye 
see, I’ve never home ill-will to any one, not (‘ven t(> the Dutch 
hihl>ers, though I fought thrtie wars wi’ them, and tiny earviinl 
off one of my spars, and h<*. hange<l to them ! If I’vc^ let day- 
light into a ff3W of iliem, d’ye .see, it’s all in good ])art and by 
way of duty. I’ve drunk my .share — enough to swcm'U'h my 
l>ilge-water — hut there are few lliat have seen me cranky in tln^ 
upper rigging or re^^ising to answ(*r to my helm. 1 m^ver dr(‘W 
])ay or prize-money tliat my nuite in <listress was not welcoim! 
to the half of it. As to tin? Foils, the less sai<l the hidtcr. I’ve 
h(M*n a true consort to my Pine he since she. agre-(‘d to look to 
7ne for .signals.’ Those ar(5 my ])ap(*r.s, all clear and aboveboard. 
If I’m summoned aft this very night by the gn'-at Lord High 
Admiral of all, I ain’t afeard that He’ll (dap nn*. into the hilhoes, 
f«>r though I’m only a poor sail(»r man, I’ve g(3t His j)r(miis(i in 
this h(M‘e lK3ok, and I’m not afraid of Ilis g^nng l)a(*k from it.’ 

My fatlier .sat witli tlie old man for some hour.s and did all 
tliat lie (jould to (ionifort and a.ssist liim, for it was ch^ar that he 
was .sinking rapidly. Wlien he at last left him, with his faith- 
ful wife beside him, he grasj)ed the brown hut wa.st(Hl hand 
which lay above tlie clothc^s. 

‘ I’ll see you again .soon,’ he said. 

‘ Yes. In the latitude of Insivtui,’ replied the dying seaman. 

Ilis foreboding was right, f<a in tlie early hours of the. 
morning his wife, bending over him, saw a liright smile upon 
his tanned, weather-beaten face. liaising liiiuself u]»on his 
])illow he touched his foridock, as is the habit of sailor-num, 
and so sank slowly and ]>eacefully hai^k into the long sh*e]) 
which wakes wIkmi the night has (‘.eased to ho. 

You will a.sk me don])tle.s.s wliat became of Hector Marot 
and of the strange shipload which had set .sail from Poole 
Harbour. There was never a word heard of them again, unless 
indeed a .story which was sjircad .some months afterwards by 
Captain Elias Hopkins, of the Brishd ship Carolme^ may he 
taken as hearing u])on their fate. For Ca])tnin Hopkins relates 
that, being on his Injmeward voyage from our siittlements, he 
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chancoi] to moot witli tliick foj^s and j? lioad wind in iho iioi<rh- 
bourliood of tlio gn^at cod banks. (Jiic niglit as he was beating 
aljoiit, with tlie woatlior so tliick tliat In? o.oiild scarce see tho 


ti’iKtk of his own mast, a most strange? passage? befe?!! liim.. For 
^as lie? and otluirs stood upon the dock, tlio.y licard to tlieiir 
astonishment the sound of many voice*s joined in a great chorus, 
which was at first faint and elistaiit, l>ut wliiedi ]>resontly waxed 
and incn‘a.s(Ml until it appi‘ai'<‘d U> }»as.s within a sUnio-throw of 
his vess(‘l, when it slowly died away eaice more? and was lost in 
the distance?. Tln?n? weu’o some among the? e*r<?\v wlio set the 


matter down as tlit‘ doing of tin? evil <>ne, but, as (’ajdaiii Klias 
Hopkins was wont to remark, it was a strange tiling that tin* 
foul fi(‘nd should (•hooso \Ve?st-c.ountry hymns for his nightly 
oxcr(?is(?, ami stranger still t)i'?t the elwellers in the pit should 
sing with a strong 8f)iu(*rse.tshir(? Inirr. For myself, I have 
little doubt that it was iinle?e?ei tin? DoroUnj Fox which had 
swe]>t past in tin* big, and that the jn’isoners, having won their 
freedom, were ceh?brating tln'ir dt‘livery in true? Jbiritan style. 
\Vh(?tlier th(?y were? drivem on to t)io rocky coast of Laliradeir, 
or wln‘ther they Ibiind a home in sriiiie desedate land wlieiice 
no kingly cruelty coiihl harry tlnnii, is what must remain for 
e?ver unknown. 


Zachariah Falme?r liveul for many ye*ars, a veiierahk? and 
honoured old man, before* he, too, was cidled to his fathers. A 
sw(*et and simple tillage philoso])ht?r he? was, with, a cliileFs 
ln*art in his aged hr(?a.st. Tlie very lliought eif him is to me* 
jis tiie smell eif violets ; for if in my views of life and in my 


hojn?.s of tin? future t elill’er s<nnewhat from tin? liarel and 
gloomy te?aeliiug (d iny faeher, 1 know that 1 owe* it te> the 
wise? words and kindly training tif the e*.arpe'ut('r. If, as he 
was him.self wont to say, de*e?ds are eve'rything in this worlel 
and dogma is iiolhing, then liis .sinless, hlame?less life might 
he a t>‘ittei'n to you and to all. ^lay tlie? dust lie light upon 
liim I 


( )ue weird e)f another friend — tlie last mentioned, hut not 


tin? le?ast valuc'd. \Vhe*n Diitcdi AVilliain had he(?n ten y(*ars 
upon tho Kuglisli throne there? was still te» ho see?n in the iield 
hy my fatln?r’s house a tall, streing-honeel liorse, wliose grey 
skin was lleekeel wdth dashes of white. Anel it was {?ve?r 


ei]*se?rv(‘d tliat, should the soldie?rs he passing from Peirtsmouth, 
or shoulel the clank of trumpet eir the latile eif drum brt'ak 
ujioii his e?ar, he would arch liis olel nee:k, throw out his 
guey-streaked tail, and raise? his still’ knees in a pompous and 
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pedantic canter. The country folk would stop to watch these 
antics of the old horse, and then the chances are that one of 
tliorn would tell tluj rest how that charter had borne one of 
their own village lads to the wars, and how, when the rider 
had to ily the country, a kindly serge.ant in the .King's trooj)s 
had brought the steed as a re.nienibrance of him to his fathiir 
at home. So Covenant passed the last years of his life, a 
veteran among steeds, well fed and cared for, and much given, 
mayhap, to telling in equine language to all tlie poor, silly 
country steeds thtj wonderful passages which had befallen 
him in the West. 



APPENDIX 


Note A. — TLtfrrd of Learning among the Purilnvs. 

In spite of the presence in their ranks of such ripe scholars as John 
Milton, Colonel Hutchinson, and others, there was among the Inde- 
pendents and Anabaptists a profound distrust of learning, which is 
commented upon by writers of all shades of politics. Dr. South in 
his sermons remarks that ‘All learning was cried down, so that with 
them the best j)reachers were such as could not road, and the best 
divines such as could not write. In all their preach in c?nts they so 
highly i)retcndod to the Sjurit, that some of them could hardly si)ell a 
letter. To be blind witli them was a proper qualification of a spiritual 
guide, and to be book-learned, as they called it, and to be irreligious, 
were almost convertible terms. None save tradesmen and mechanics 
w'er(j allowed to have the Spirit, and those only wore accounted like 
St. Paul who could work with their hands, and were able to make a 
pulpit before j)reaclung in it.’ 

In the collection of loyal ballads reprinted in 1731, the Koyalist, 
bard harps upon the same cluiractcristic : 

‘ Well down with universities 
Wh«-re loarnin{? is professed, 

Ileoftusc they juactise and maintain 
The language of the beast. 

Well drive the doctors out of doors, 

And parts, whabi’er they be, 

^Vell cry all parts and learning down. 

And heigh, then up go we ! * 


. Note B . — On the Fipeed of Couriers, 

It is difficult for us in t, hc.se days of steam and electricity to realise 
how long it took to despatch a message in the seventeenth century, 
even when th(? occasion was most pressing. Thus, Monmouth landed 
at Lyme on the morning of Thursday, the 11th of June. Gregory 
Alford, the Tory ma> or of liyme, instantly fled to Honiton, whence he 
despatched a messenger to the Privy Council. Yet it was five o’clock 
in the morning of Saturday, the 13th, before the news reached London, 
though the distance is but 156 miles. 
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Notk C. — On, Ike Claims of the Lcmhr of a Horse. 

The dithcult.y touched upon by Deciinus Saxon, as to the claim of 
the lender of a horse upon the booty gained by the rider, is one fre- 
(piently discussed by writers of that date, upon the usages of war. 
One distinguished authority says : Pra^fectus turm;e otpiitum ilispano- 
rum, curn pro: 3 lio tuba caneret, unurn ex eqaitibiis suai tiirrnjc r)bviinii 
habuit ; qui questus est quod paucis ante diebus e(junm suurn in certa- 
rnine amiserat, propter quod non poterat iinmineni-i ]>railio iiitcrcs.se ; 
undo jiissit Priefoctus ut unurn ex suis eejuis coiiscendcret ot ipsiiiu 
comitaretur. Miles, oqtio conscenso, inter fugaiidutu hostes, incidit 
in ipsum ducemi hostilis cxercitus, quern cepit et consignavit Duci 
exercitus Hispani, (jui a captivo vicena aurconiin rnillia t^st conse- 
quutus. Dicebat Priefectus partem pretii hujus redeiuptionis sibi 
debore, quod miles ofjuo suo diniicavcrat, qui alias i^rodio interesso 
non potuit. Potrinus Pellus aflirrnat se, cum esset llruxellis in curia 
Ilispaniarum Kegis do hac quicstione consultum, et censuisse, pro 
Prsefccto facere ic<|uitateni (pue ]rra)cipue respicitur inter militos, quo- 
rum controvorsim ex ajquo et bono dirimenda'. sunt ; undo ultra convent a 
quis obligatur ad id quod alterurn alter! prmstarc oportet.’ The c-asc, 
it ap]>cars, ultimatcjly went against the horse-lending pnefect. 


Note 1). — On the Pronav nation of ExquidUs. 

The substitution of the a for the o was a common airectatioti in 
the speech of the fops of the period, as may be found in Vaiihrugh’s 
llehtpsc. 'J'lie notorious Titus Oates, in his efforts to be in t he rnodt;, 
[)ush<^d this trick to excess, and his cries of ‘ Oh J^ard ! Oh Lard I ’ 
were familiar sounds in W(;stminstor Hall at the tiim* when the iSala- 
manca doctor was at the flood of his fortune. 

Notk E.—~lIonr-ifJiiiixes in 

In those days it was customary to have an hour-glass stationed in a 
frame of iron at the side of the ])iilpit, and visible to the whole congre- 
gation. It was turned up as socui as the text was announced, and a 
minister earned a name as a lazy preacher if he did not liold out unt il 
the sand had ceased to run. If, on the other hand, he exeeed(Ml t,hat, 
limit, his audience would signify by gapc^s and yawns that they had 
had as much spiritual food as they could digest. Sir Roger L'Estrange 
{Fablea^ Part II. Fab. 2()‘2) tells of a notorious sf)in-text who, having 
exhausted his glass and being half-way tlirongli a second one, was at. 
last arrested in his career by a valiant sexton, who rose and <1c,])artc<l, 
remarking as he did sf>, ‘ Pray, sir, be jfleased when you liavt; done to 
leave the key under tlie door.' 


Note F. — Disturhances at the old OaM House of TAtiU Jhirkm. 

The circumstances referred to by the Mayor of Taunton in his allu- 
sion to the Orunmier of I’edswort^h are probably too well known to 
require elucidation. The haunting of the old Hast House at Burton 
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wonld, however, bo frosli at that time inithe minds of Romepetsfii. 
folk, occurring as it did in 1677. Some short account from documem 
of tliat date may be of interest. 

‘ 'I’Ijc first night tliat I was there, with Hugh Mellmore and Edward 
tSrnith, they heard as it were the wasliing of water over their heads. 
Then, taking the candle and going up the stairs, there was a wet cloth 
thrown at them, but it fell on the stairs. They, going up further, 
there was anolher thrown as before. And w'hen they- were come up 
into the chamber t here stood a bowl of water, looking white, as though 
.soap had been usefl in it. The bowl just before was in tiie kitchen, 
and could not be carried uj) but through the room where they were. 
'J’he next thing w^as a terrible noise, like a clap of thunder, and .shortly 
afterwards tlu^y lieard a great .scratching about. th(‘ be<l.^tead, and 
after that great knocking with a hammer against the bed's-hcad, so 
that the two maids that were in bed cried /tut for help. Then they 
ran up the stairs, and there lay the hammer on the V)cd, and on „Uuj 
bed’s'head there w'ore near a thou.sand prints of the liarnmer. "J'he 
maids said that tliey were scratched and pinched with a hand which 
had exceeding long naihs. 

‘'J'ho .second night tliat. James Sherring and 'J'homas Hillary were 
there, James Sherring .sat down in the chimney to till a jiipe of tobacco. 
He used the tongs to lift a coal to light his pipe, and by-and-by the 
tongs were drawn up the stairs and 'were ca.st upoAi t.lie bed. The same 
nigiit one of the maids left her shoes by the lire, and they w^re carried 
up int o the chamber, and the old man’s brought dow’n ami set in their 
jilaces. As tlu'v wore going upstairs there were many things throwm 
at them w'hicli were ju.st before in the low room, and when they went 
down the stairs the old man's breechc.s were throw’u down after them. 

* On another night a saddle did come into the house from a jiin in 
the entry, and did hoji about the jJacc from table to table. It was 
v<iry troulJosome to them, until they broke it into sirfhll pieces and 
threw it out into the roadway. 8o for some wrecks the haunting c.on> 
tinned, with rapping.s, scratching, movements of heavy article.s, and 
many ot her strange thing.s, as arc attested by all wdio were in tlie 
village, unt.il at last they ceased as suddenly as they had begun.’ 


Note O . — MrmmoiitJis Progrt^^s in the IfV.s^ 

During his t.rinmphal progress through the western shires, .some 
ycar.s before the rebellion. Monmonth first ventured to exhibit upon 
his escutcheon the lions of England and Die lilies of Franco, without 
the britoTi sinister. A •still more ominous .sign was that he vcnt.urcd 
to touch for ih( king’s evil. 'J’he ajipended letter, extracted from 
the collection of tracts in the Ilriti.sh Museum, may be of interest 
as first-hand evidence of the occasional ellicacy of that curious 
ceremony. 

‘His Grace the Duke of Monmouth honoured in his progress^in the 
West of England, in an account of an extraordinary cure of the king’s 
evil. 

* Given in a letter from Crewrkhorn, in Somerset, from the minister 
of the parish and many others. 

‘ We, whose names are underwritt en, do certify the miraculous cure 
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a of this town, about iJwenty, by name Klizabeth Parcet, a poor 
widow’s daughter, who hath languished under sad affliction from that 
distemper of the king’s evil termed the joint evil, being said to be the 
worst evil. For about ten or twelve years’ time she had in her right 
hand four running wounds, one on the inside, three on the back of her 
hand, as well as two more in the same arm, one above her hand-wrist, 
the other above the bending of her arm. She had betwixt her arm-pits 
a, swollen bunch, which the doctors said fed those six running wounds. 
She had the same distemper also on her left eye, so she was almost 
blind. Her mother, despairing of pniserving her sight, jind being not 
of ability to send her to London to be touched by the king, being 
miserably poor, having many poor children, and this girl not being 
able to work, her mother, desirous to have her daughter cured, sent to 
the chirurgeous for help, who tampered with it for some time, but 
could do no good. She \Ccnt likewise ten or eleven miles to a seventh 
sofc,, but all in vain. No visible hopes remained, and she expected 
nothing but the grave. 

‘But now, in this the girl’s great extremity, God, the great physician, 
dictates to her, then languishing in her miserable, hopeless condition, 
what course to take and what to do for a cure, which was to go and 
touch the Luke of Monmouth. The girl told her mother that if she 
could but touch the Duke she would be well. The mother reproved 
her for her foolish conceit, but the girl did often persuade her mother 
to go to Lacking! on to the Duke, who then lay with Mr. Speaks 
“Certainly,” said .she, “T should be well if I could touch him.” The 
mother slighted these pressing requests, but the more she slighted and 
reproved, the more earnest the girl was for it. A few days after, the 
girl having noticed that Sir John Sydenham intended to treat the 
Duke at White Lodge in Henton Park, this girl with many of her 
neighbours went to the said ^mrk. She being there timely waited the 
Duke’s coming. When first she observed the Duke she pressed in 
among a crowd of people and caught him by the hand, his glove being 
on, and she likewise having a glove to cover her wounds. She not 
being herewith sati.sfied at tlie first attempt of touching his glove only, 
but her mind was she must touch some x>art of his bare skin, she, 
weighing his coming fortli, intended a second attempt. The poor girl, 
thus between hope and fear, waited his motion. On a sudden there 
was news of the Duke's coming on, which she to be prepared rent off 
her glove, that was clung to the sores, in such haste that she broko 
her glove, and brought away not only the sores but the skin. 'J’he 
Duke’s glove, as Providence would have it, the upper part hung clown, 
so that liis hand-wrist was bare. She pressed on, and caught him b\ 
the bare hand-wrist with her running hand, crying, God bless your 
highness!’^ an«l the Duke said “God bless you 1 ” The girl, not a 
little transported at her good .success, came and assured her friends 
that she would now be well. She came home to her mother in g^eat 
joy, and told her that she had touched the Duke’s hand. The mother, 
her ‘ng what she had done, reproved her sharply for her boldness, 
as^ how she durst do such a thing, and threatened to beat her for 
iti he cried out, “ Oh, mother, I shall be well again, and healed of 
m..,, /oundb 1 ” And as God Almighty would have it, to the wonder 
and admiration of all, the six wounds were speedily dried up, the eye 
became perfectly well, and the girl was in good health. All which 
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has been discn^ to us by the mother and daughter, and by neigh- 
bours that ^ 

‘ Henry Cjinister ; Captain James liale, &c. &c. Whoever 
doubts the tr Jthis relation may see the original under the liands 
of the pcrsonjioned at the Amsterdam Coffee House, Bartholo- 
^inew Lane, K^chango.’ 

In spite of] couth verbiage of the old narrative, there is a touch 
of human pat »ut it which makes it worthy of reproduction. 


Contention of Legit imacy. • 

Sir Patrick 11 relating a talk w'ith Monmouth before bis exj)edi- 
tion, says : ‘Ijif he considered himself as lawful son of King 
Charles, late dJeU He said he did. 1 asked him lit' were able 
to make out Mtive the marriage of his mother to King Charles, 
and whether »nded to lay claim to the crown, lie answered 
that he had mblc lately to prove the marriage, and if some 
persons are ntly dead, of w^hich he would inhurn himself, he 
would yet be improve it. As for hi./ claiming the crown, he in- 
i ended not to Ijnless it were advise<l to b<i done b}' those who 
should coiiccrnielves and join for the delivery of the nations.’ 

It. may he r |l that in Moninoutli’s commission to be general, 
dated April 1(| styled ‘our most entirely beloved and natural 
.xm.' Again, i Jimission for the government of Hull, April Iti/il, 
lie is ‘our wel. |d natural son.’ 


: 1 . — Dragoomra and Chargera, 

The dragoons] r really mounted infantry, were provided W'itli 
very inferior ani ,o the rt al cavalry. From a let-ter of Cromweirs 
{‘Squire Corres jnen,’ April 3, 3643), it will he seen that- a 
<ir^ooner was twenty pieces, while a charger could not he 
obtained under 


Jte J . — Jjuttle of Sedgemoor, 

curious littlilijriit upon the battle is afforded by the two 
TonoiC'ng letters 4od to the Royal Archmological Institute by the 
Rc> C. W. Bingli 


Ifr*'. Chaffin at Cheitle J/ouse. 

* Monday, about forcnomi, July 6, 1085. 

^ ‘ dearest. cnl—This morning about one o'clock the reh’ t Is 
fell upon us while Iwere in our tents in King's Sedgemoor, 
their whole armyilWe have killed and taken at least 10( 
them. ^ They are Ufc Bridgewater. It is said that we have ta n 
all their cannon, b» it is that most are, if all be not. A coat with 
stars on T is takeij,| run through the back. By some ’tis thought 
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that' the Duke rebbell had it on and is IdlJed, but most doe think thaj^J 
a sorvant^wore it. 1 wish he were called, that the wars rna v be tsndt 
It’s thought he’ll never be able to make his men light again. 1 tliaih 
God 1 am very well without the least hurt, soe arc our Dorsetshil 
friends. Prythee let Biddy know this by tlie first oppo ^ ,ty. I 
thyne onoly deare, Tossey.* 


Bridokwatkii : Jiilijl 1GS5. 

‘We have totally routed the enemies of God and the King, and can 
hear of fifty men together of the whole rebel army. We pick lliem u 
every heiure in cornfields and ditches. Williams, the late Duke’s ^ 
dc (diambre, is taken, who gives a very ingenious :i-coount of tlve \ 
aifair, which is too long to write. The last word that lie said tf)‘ 
was at the time when his army fled, that he was undone and •' 
shift for hin^.Wf. We think to march with tile General this day t. 
Wells, on his way homewa rd. At present he is 2 miles olf ;d. the- 
cam}), soe I can’t ccj ' linly tell whether he intends for Wells, 1 shall 
be home certainly on Saturday at farthest. I believe my dearie 
would for £5(H) that her IV ssey had ser\'ed the King to the end of < ' 
war. I am thyne, my dearc childe, for ever. ’ 


Note K.-- Lord Urey and the Horse at >Sedye'mo()7\ 

It is only fair to state that Ferguson is held by many to havt; bt-en 
as doughty a soldier as he was zealous in religion. His own account 
of Sedgomoor is interesting, as showing what was thought by those 
wlio were actually engaged on the causes of their failure. 

‘Now besides these two troops, whose oflicers taougli they had ' 
great skill yet had courage (uiough to have done something hono.. 
ably, had they not for want of a guide met with th(! aforesaid c . *. 
tion, there was no one of all the rest of our troo])s that ever ad^ 
to charge or apiiroached as near to the enemy as to give or roC 
wound. Mr. Hacker, one of our captains, came no sooner withir 
of their (jaiiip than he villainously fired a jiistoJ to irive them not, it., * 
our approach, and then forsook his charge and, nxh; off with all 1 
sfieed he could, to take the benefit of a proclamal ion emitted by , 
King, offering pardon to all such as should return bcune within suta( 
time. And this he j)lead(;d at his tryal, but was answered by »T(;ttr». 

“ that he above all other men deserved to be hangi-d, and that fur I 
treachery to Monmouth as well as his treason to 1-hc King. ' An 
though no other of our oflicers acted so villainously, yet they 
useless and unserviceable, as never once attempting to charge, nor. 
much as keeping their men in a body. And I date aflirrn that if < 
horse had never fired a pistol, but only .stood in a posture to ha 
given jcalousj'^ and apprehension to the enemy, oui foot alone woi 
have carried the day and been triumphant. But our horse standing 
sc *Uered and disunited, and flyin'g upon every apju’oach of a sejuadrsu 
o| ijfjieirs, commanded by Oglethorpe, gave that body of their cavalry iftr 
advantage, after they had hovered up and down *ni the field wiihtu' 
thinking it necessary to attack those whom t.hcir own fears had dis 
persod, to fall in at last in the rear of our battalion^;, and to wrest tha^ 
victory out of their hands which they were grasping at, and stoo 








